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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Hague, September 1952 








INTRODUCTION 


The International Political Science Association, whose first Congress took 
place at Ziirich in September 1950, recently held its second congress at The 
Hague, from 8 to 12 September last. 

The proceedings took place in the newly fitted out premises of the “Institute 
of Social Studies”, loaned to the association by the ‘“‘Netherlands Universities 
Foundation for International Co-operation” (NUFFIC). The congress had 
been carefully prepared by a distinguished Dutch committee consisting of 
Messrs. M. Van Riel (Chairman), B. H. M. Vlekke (Secretary), J. Barents, 
A. L. de Block, H. F. Eschauzier, J. Le Poole and A. Stempels, while the 
administrative management of the proceedings was undertaken by the services, 
of the “Institute of Social Studies” under the direction of Mr. F. W. Hondius, 
Director of the Bureau of the Congress. 

About 200 participants attended from the following countries: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, India, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, the Saar, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Viet-Nam and Yugoslavia. A large number of 
national and international institutions were represented. 

Unesco was the sponsoring organization and was represented at The Hague 
by three members of the Secretariat—Mrs. A. Myrdal, Director, Department 
of Social Sciences, Mr. Szczerba-Likiernik, Head, Division of Aid to Inter- 
national Scientific Co-operation, and Mr. P. H. Coeytaux, a member of the 
department. 

The proceedings took the form of meetings devoted to consideration of the 
various subjects included in the programme. The congress ccincided, moreover, 
with the first session of the International Association’s Council, the sovereign 
administrative and scientific policy-making organ. The following is a brief 
description of the scientific and business meetings held by the congress. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


The opening meeting of the congress was held in the Chamber of the Second 
House of the Netherlands States General. It began with an inaugural speech 
of welcome delivered, in the name of the Netherlands authorities, by Professor 
R. Kranenburg, a member of the Netherlands Council of State. This was 
followed by a presidential address from Professor Quincy Wright, President 
of the International Political Science Association; a message from Mr. J. Torres 
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Bodet, Director-General of Unesco, read by Mrs. A. Myrdal; and a brier 
speech of thanks from the association’s Executive Secretary, Mr. J. Meynaud. 
The scientific subjects in the congress’s programme were four in number: 
1. Local government as a basis of and training in democracy. 
2. The role of ideologies in political change. 
3. The political role of women. 
4. The teaching of political science. 
The discussion on local government continued throughout the Congress, 
concurrently with a number of meetings on the three other programme 
subjects. 
Here are some brief notes on the proceedings at these meetings and on the 
persons selected to preside over them. 


Local Government as a Basis of and Training in Democracy 


The preparatory work on this subject had been entrusted to a small committee 

consisting of Messrs. Marcel Bridel, Professor at the University of Lausanne, 

J. Goormaghtigh, Director of the European centre of the Carnegie Endowment 

for International Peace, and W. A. Robson, Professor at the London School 

of Economics and Political Science. Mr. Bridel, on appointment as Rapporteur- 

General by the Provisional Executive Committee of the association, had 

prepared a preliminary working paper to provide a starting point. In accord- 

ance with what he there suggested, four round-tables 'had been planned, 
to deal, respectively, with the following aspects of the problem: 

1. The Burgomaster System, with Mr. Pierre Vermeylen, Senator of Belgium 
and Professor at the Independent University of Brussels in the chair. 

2. The City Manager Plan in the United States of America, with Mr. Roger 
H. Wells, Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College and Chief, 
Historical Division, Office of the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, as chairman. 

3. The English Borough Council, under the chairmanship of Mr. D. N. Chester, 
Fellow of Nuffield College. 

4. Direct Democracy in the Communes in Swiss Experience; chairman, 
Mr. Bridel. 

The congress had before it introductory papers on the subjects of the four 

round-tables, prepared by their respective chairmen (in the case of direct 

democracy in the communes, the introduction was the work of Mr. Adolphe 

Gasser, Professor at the University of Basle). In addition, there were 20 sup- 

plementary reports, bearing on national or general aspects of local government. 

The full list of these is given on page 113. 

Two meetings were devoted to the study of the burgomaster system. The 
city manager plan and borough council subjects were finally combined, and a 
single round-table engaged in a comparative study of them at two meetings. 
Two further meetings were required for the study of direct democracy in the 
communes; and finally, on the last day of the congress, there was a general 
meeting, with Mr. Bridel in the chair, for the purpose of summing up, at 
which an attempt was made to draw conclusions from the discussions. 

Concurrently with these round-tables, two working meetings were held on 
certain national varieties of local government, dealing respectively with: 
the organization and development of local authorities in the People’s Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, with Messrs. Jovan Djordjévié and Leon Gerskovi¢, 
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Professors at the University of Belgrade, in charge; and local government 
institutions and problems in India, under Mr. D. N. Banerjee, Chairman 
of the Political Science Department of the University of Calcutta. 


The Role of Ideologies in Political Change 


This matter—which since the end of 1950 had, at the instance of Messrs. Ray- 
mond Aron and W. Laves, been included in the programme of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association—had during 1951 been the subject of 
an extensive international survey, undertaken in preparation for its discussion 
at the congress. The investigation was organized by Mr. Quincy Wright, 
Professor at the University of Chicago, who also presided over the relevant 
discussions at The Hague. He had written an introductory paper, which 
provided a starting point for the work of the congress. The association had 
also tried to assemble a catalogue of research in progress in this field, the section 
on the United States of America being entrusted to Mr. Quincy Wright and 
that for the countries of Europe to Mr. Jean Meyriat, Director of the Documen- 
tation Services of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques (Paris). 

The congress set aside three meetings for this item, dealing respectively 
with the following subjects: (a) analysis of ideologies; their political role; 
(b) the dissemination of ideologies—methods and conditions; (c) research 
on ideological questions. 

Seventeen reports were submitted to the congress on matters related to the 
general subject of ideologies. (A full list of these reports is given on page 114.) 


The Political Role of Women 


The original study of this subject, included in the association’s programme at 
the suggestion of the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, had been carried 
out by a small committee whose members were Messrs. D. W. Brogan, Professor 
at the University of Cambridge, M. Duverger, Professor at the Universities 
of Bordeaux and Paris, and J. N. Khosla. A working paper prepared by 
Mr. Duverger, whom the executive committee had appointed rapporteur- 
general, provided the starting point for the researches undertaken by the 
association in this domain. 

The secretariat of the association sought to assemble the maximum amount 
of available information on the participation of women in political life in the 
various regions of the world, and secured a total of 18 reports relating to the 
following countries: Argentina, Belgium, Egypt, German Federal Republic, 
India, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and Yugoslavia. (A full list of 
these reports is given on page 114.) 

The congress set aside four meetings for the study of this item, on the basis 
of a general report by Mr. Duverger. The first two, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. James K. Pollock, Chairman of the Political Science Department 
of the University of Michigan, were occupied with a provisional evaluation 
of the results achieved in the first phase of the enquiry. The last two, presided 
over by Mr. Gunnar Heckscher, Professor at the University of Stockholm, 
dealt with the methodology of the subject and the development of research. 

This particular round-table was to some extent introductory to a more 
exhaustive enquiry, entrusted by Unesco to the International Political Science 
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Association and covering France, Norway and Yugoslavia. Unesco’s Social 
Science Institute in Germany is, for its part, carrying out parallel investigations 
into the participation of women in political life in Germany. The enquiry 
will culminate in the production of a general survey based on the reports 
compiled for each of the countries under consideration. 


The Teaching of Political Science 


The inclusion of this item in the programme of the congress sets the seal on 
the International Political Science Association’s investigation, directed by 
Professor W. A. Robson, into the problems and methods of teaching political 
science. This investigation, which was one item in a general enquiry by Unesco 
into the teaching of the social sciences, began in 1951 with the compilation of 
reports on the teaching of political science in the following 12 countries: 
Canada, Egypt, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, India, Mexico, 
Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

On the completion of these national reports, the association arranged for 
them to be discussed at a round-table held at Cambridge from 6 to 10 April 1952 
under the chairmanship of Professor Robson; the latter agreed to produce 
the general report for Unesco, on the basis of the national reports and the 
discussions at the round-table. 

Active participation in the round-table proceedings having been restricted 
to some 20 experts, it was felt essential, in consequence of the fundamental 
and universal interest of the subject, to make the results available to all those 
taking part in the congress. Accordingly, two meetings were set aside for the 
discussion of this question, under the chairmanship respectively of 
Mr. C. B. Macpherson, Professor at the University of Toronto, and 
Mr. J. Barents, Professor at the University of Amsterdam. In the course of 
these meetings Professor Robson gave those present, to whom the working 
paper prepared by him for the Cambridge meeting had already been distribu- 
ted, a synopsis of the conclusions developed in his general report. 

The results secured from the discussion of the first three items in the congress’s 
programme were the subject of full reports prepared respectively by Mr. Jean 
Boulouis, Professor at the University of Algiers, on local government; by 
Mr. Karl Loewenstein, of the faculty of Amherst College (United States of 
America), on ideologies; and by Mrs. Dorothy Pickles on the participation 
of women in political life. These reports are reproduced below, and are 
followed by a very brief note drafted by Mr. Jean Meynaud, Executive 
Secretary of the International Political Science Association, on the two 
meetings on the teaching of political science, the brevity of the note being 
due to the fact that all the material assembled by the association on this 
question is incorporated in Professor Robson’s general report which Unesco 
will be publishing in the near future. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


The holding of The Hague Congress coincided with the first session of the 
Council of the International Political Science Association. This body com- 
prises, firstly, representatives of the national associations enjoying ‘‘collective 
membership” and, secondly, notabilities sitting, in virtue of their personal 
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qualifications, to represent countries which so far lack a national association. 

The members of the Council attending The Hague meeting were the following: 

D. M. R. MacCallum (Australia), H. Spanner (Austria), M. P. Herremans 

(Belgium), T. Cavalcanti (Brazil), J. H. Aitchison and C. B. Macpherson 

(Canada), M. Sorensen (Denmark), L. Krusius-Ahrenberg and J. Paasivirta 

(Finland), Raymond Aron, J. Chapsal and M. Duverger (France), L. Berg- 

straesser (German Federal Republic), P. Vegleris (Greece), D. N. Banerjee 

(India), B. Akzin (Israel), F. Collotti and F. Vito (Italy), Shigeru Nambara 

(Japan), J. Barents (Netherlands), J. A. Seip (Norway), G. E. Heckscher 

and N. Stjornquist (Sweden), M. Bridel (Switzerland), F. Celikbas (Turkey), 

D. N. Chester, A. H. Hanson and W. A. Robson (United Kingdom), Taylor 

Cole, E. H. Litchfield and James K. Pollock (United States of America), 

J. Djordjévié and L. Gerskovié (Yugoslavia). 

One of the first tasks of the council was the election of the association’s new 
administrative authorities. Up to the time of The Hague congress, it had been 
administered by those provisionally appointed at the time of its foundation. 
The Hague congress therefore marked the replacement of a provisional by a 
permanent organization, rendered possible by the increase in the numbers 
of “‘collective members” of the association. 

The following were appointed: 

President: William A. Robson, Professor at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 

Senior Vice-President: James K. Pollock, Chairman of the Political Science 
Department of the University of Michigan. 

Vice-Presidents: Gunnar Heckscher, Professor at the University of Stockholm, 
Director of the School of Social Work and Public Administration; Maurice 
Duverger, Professor at the Universities of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Members: Benjamin Akzin, Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of Jeru- 
salem; J. Barents, Professor at the University of Amsterdam; Marcel 
Bridel, Rector of the University of Lausanne; Themistocles B. Cavalcanti, 
Dean of the National Faculty of Economic Science at the University of 
Brazil; D. N. Chester, Fellow of Nuffield College; Edward H. Litchfield, 
Executive Director, the American Political Science Association; C. B. Mac- 
pherson, Professor at the University of Toronto; Francesco Vito, Professor 
at the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan. 

There remains to be added to the above a representative of the Indian Political 

Science Association, whom the latter is to appoint at its next annual 

meeting. 

The council naturally gave its attention to all problems arising in connexion 
with the association’s administration and development; but here it is proposed 
to record simply the decisions taken regarding the admission of members and 
the work programme. 


Recruitment of Members 


The council admitted two new national associations to collective membership: 
the German Political Science Association, and the Brazilian Institute of 
Public Law and Political Science. 

These elections increase the number of national associations directly 
affiliated to the international association as collective members to 19. A point 
to be noted is that most of these associations have been established since 
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September 1949, as a sequel to the establishment of the international associa- 
tion itself. Further, IPSA’s ‘‘collective’’ membership will be increased during 
1¢53 by the inclusion of several more national associations currently in course 
of formation. 

The council devoted much time to consideration of the policy to be followed 
as regards individual membership (open to any person adequately qualified 
by his professional or general activities in political science) and associate 
membership (open to international or national associations, organizations, 
institutions or groups pursuing objectives, compatible with those of the 
association, in closely related fields of activity). Precise directives were given 
to the Secretariat for the recruitment of members in these two categories. 

An evaluation of the membership in all categories (collective, individual 
and associate) of the International Political Science Association warrants 
the assertion that for all practical purposes the association has connexions with 
all countries in which there is any teaching of political science, even though 
it be only in the initial stages of development. 


Programme of Work 


The council had appointed from its own ranks a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Raymond Aron (chairman), B. Akzin, Taylor Cole, G. Heckscher 
and C. B. Macpherson, to draw up the association’s long-term programme 
of work. This committee, after several meetings, produced a report of which 
the main recommendations are as follows: 

1. Participation by the International Political Science Association in certain 
enquiries and investigations conducted by the Social Sciences Department 
of Unesco, especially the study of local government in rural communities 
as related to agrarian reform, and an analysis of the problems raised by the 
formation of new States members of international organizations. The 
committee expressed the hope that specialists in political science would be 
associated with other investigations of the Social Sciences Department, 
but felt that they could play an especially important and useful part in the 
two mentioned above. 

2. Production of a research programme for IPSA itself. The committee 
suggested that the association continueits investigations on the dissemination 
of ideologies, and further proposed that the council should include the 
following two new items in the programme: The contribution of non- 
Occidental cultures (Islamic, Chinese, Hindu . . .) to political theory 
and the understanding of political phenomena. The tendency of groups 
other than States (political parties, trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, etc.) to become “‘bureaucratized”’; relations between administrators 
and politicians within States, and the tendency in certain circumstances 
for the public services to come increasingly under the influence of politics 
and parties. 

In view of the vast scope of the last item, the committee expressed the 
view that it could not be tackled all at once and as a whole, and that the 
best method would probably be to choose certain specific aspects of it 
—e.g. bureaucracy and the crystallization of ‘interest’? groups or political 
parties—as subjects for future round-tables and for the next congress. 

3. Continuation of the association’s documentation programme. The 
committee was unanimous in advocating the development of “International 
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Political Science Abstracts”, which, it felt, was one of the Association’s 
greatest services to the progress of political science. It approved the secre- 
tariat’s proposals for the execution of the second stage in the documentation 
programme, consisting in the publication, from 1953 onwards, of an annual 
International Bibliography of Political Science (the first volume covering 1952). 
The council approved the committee’s recommendations generally, 
and thereby indicated its desire for the broadest possible development of 
the Association’s own research programme. The question of this pro- 
gramme’s actual execution was referred to the newly elected executive 
committee. 
The new executive committee of the International Political Science Association 
held its first meeting on Wednesday 12 November, when a number of decisions 
were taken, including the following: 


Appointment of the Secretary of the Association. The committee confirmed 
Mr. J. Meynaud’s appointment as secretary of the association, and decided 
that his title should be secretary-general and treasurer. 


Dues Payable by Individual Members. The executive committee decided that 
the dues payable by individual members for 1953 should be $6 ($5 in the case 
of persons who were already members of a national association affiliated 
collectively to the international association). This payment entitles members 
to receive, at their choice, either Unesco’s International Social Science Bulletin 
or the International Political Science Abstracts. 


Formation of Special Committees. The executive committee decided to set up two 
committees: a financial development committee, to examine the association’s 
financial problems as a whole and to seek means of increasing its direct income; 
a research committee, to deal with the execution of the programme of work 
whose main lines had been approved by the Council. 


Decision on the Place and Date of the Next Congress of the Association. It was decided 
that the next congress should be held at Stockholm in 1955. In the intervening 
period, the association contemplates organizing, more particularly in Italy 
and Germany, a number of round-tables for the study of specific subjects. 


Persons desiring additional information on the Association’s activities or seeking 


to become individual members are asked to apply to the Secretary-General, 
International Political Science Association, 27 rue St. Guillaume, Paris-7e. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS A BASIS OF AND 
TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY’ 


JeAN Bou .outs 


The object of the present article is to give an account of the work of the Second 
World Congress of the International Political Science Association on local 
government. An enquiry into whether local government is indeed the 
basis and cornerstone of democracy and how far, by educating the citizen 
politically, it promotes the growth of democracy may seem a priori to be 
wasting time on the proven. The English term “local self-government” 
means the free participation of the citizens in the management of the affairs 
of their community, which is in fact the essence of democracy. Theoretically, 
therefore, local self-government and democracy are identical and undoubtedly 
many thinkers accept this without question. 

We must, however, beware of being misled by appearances, and certain 
“proven” facts need checking. The basis for the assertion that local self- 
government and democracy go together is a series of notions deriving from 
the ideologies of the nineteenth century, of which it would be rash to gua- 
rantee the correctness, in every instance in the circumstances of today. 
Their common characteristic is ‘liberalism’, which was considered almost 
synonymous with democracy in that era; local self-government was held to 
be both the earliest manifestation and the best practical realization of demo- 
cracy. It is by no means certain that liberalism of this type squares completely 
with present-day notions of democracy or ever did square entirely with the 
pure theoretical concept. It is likewise doubtful whether either the main 
characteristic of local government is liberty or whether its machinery still 
operates after the manner which liberal principles postulate. There is much 
evidence to the contrary, and more could easily be discovered in the modern 
practice of the majority of States. Moreover, even if we unreservedly accept 
the liberal standpoint,? democracy and local self-government are not natural 
and inevitable yoke-fellows either organizationally or historically. Nevertheless 
we continue to regard it as a proven fact that the two do go together and, if 
the theory is too glaringly at variance with the reality, we tend to think that 
the fault is in the latter. At the very least we regret this possible contradiction 
and, instead of abandoning a line of explanation now rather outmoded, 
we cling the closer to it, persuading ourselves that the problems arising 
originate mainly in a falling away from principles which only need to be 
restored to their pristine authority. 

All this indicates both the importance and the difficulty of such an inves- 
tigation as Unesco asked the International Political Science Association to 
undertake. It is important because the comparative examination of the 
functioning and structures of local government should allow of the assembly 
‘of a large body of observed data sufficiently direct and accurate to illuminate 


1 The author has sought to reproduce as fully as possible the views expressed verbally or embodied in papers, but 
obviously has not felt himself bound to refrain from showing his own opinions even when the course of the 


proceedings prevented his submitting them to discussion. 
§ Cf. Mr. G. Langrod’s remarkable report ‘‘Le gouvernement local fondement ou apprentissage de la Démocratie”’ 


Congress document L.G./r2. 
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the political conduct of countries and to indicate the stage of development 
reached by them as exactly as possible; it should also afford aa all-round 
grasp of the questions incidental to this mode of government. The difficulty 
arises not merely from the variety of the institutions which the diversity of 
national temperaments renders anything but readily comparable, but even 
more from the ingrained assumptions on the subject which indirectly influence 
the conduct of the enquiry and lead on occasion to prejudice and considered 
judgment being confounded. 

By and large, however, it was from the choice of method that the chief 
obstacle to the success of such an enquiry was liable to arise. Apart from 
the inherent difficulty of the choice, the reliability of the whole of the findings 
and the inferences from them were liable to be affected in direct proportion 
to the extent to which the mental attitude described above influenced that 
choice. This danger was not underestimated and there was no lack of warn- 
ings.2 The indications are that it has not been altogether avoided, and 
we may wonder whether in fact it could have been. 

Unfortunately, the terms of the proposition having been left undefined, 
the latter partook of their doctrinal ambiguity. The question being—as 
participants were repeatedly reminded—the truth of a particular assertion 
(that local self-government is the cornerstone and best school of democracy), 
the opposing point of view could be, and on certain points was, maintained. 
The arguments both for or against involved an element of parti pris consider- 
able enough to be far from propitious to research work. This partisan approach 
characterized a number of speeches, its end-result being to create an 
atmosphere unsuitable for an objective account of observed facts and to 
compel the adoption of an attitude for or against the assertion without adequate 
prior definition of the latter’s implications. 

The practical limitations affecting group discussion forbade a review 
of all the known forms of local government or administration, and called 
for selection. Here again method was as important as in the previous instance: 
the choice was between a study of local government from the genuinely 
functional standpoint, and the study of selected “type” institutions of local 
government. The former method seemed to come nearer to political science, 
from which it borrowed the technique; and its concentration primarily on 
facts, phenomena, interplay of forces, potential or actual conflicts and their 
legal or extra-legal solutions tended to the production of a synthetic picture. 
This made it directly congruous to the problem to be resolved, the analysis 
of the forces and elements in play in the mass of cases collected, allowing 
of the formation of value judgments in the light of democratic criteria. The 
study of institutions, though not to be neglected (it has an obvious place 
in the first method), belonged more to the administrative science camp and, 
like that science, its analysis was bound to be merely anatomical. By its very 
nature therefore it was less relevant to the matter under consideration, and 
difficulty was to be expected not merely in keeping, but in getting, it correctly 
focussed. However this second method was given the preference, and it was 
specific institutions which were selected for study as such. 


1 The Preparatory Commission for the Congress, and the rapporteur for the local government investigation, 
Professor Marcel Bridel, were much concerned with |the question of method. Cf. M. Bridel’s “Preliminary 
Working Paper’, Congress document L.G./o, and ‘‘Working Paper for the General Discussion’. 

* Cf. M. Bridel and G. Langrod in the documents quoted. 
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The choice, which this decision undoubtedly made harder, fell on four 
only of the various types of institution: the burgomaster system (typical of 
Belgium and Holland); the city-manager system (typical American system) ; 
the town council (prototype, the English borough council) ; and, lastly, direct 
democracy at commune level (prototype, the Swiss communal assembly). The 
commission later added studies of local administration in India and Yugo- 
slavia.} 

The course followed by the proceedings allowed of direct comparison 
firstly between the Belgian and the Dutch burgomaster systems and secondly 
between the city manager and borough council ‘systems, the round-tables 
planned for the two latter having been combined. 

The sub-commission on local government took the burgomaster system 
first, a point worthy of remark, as democratic principle usually classes the 
executive side as of secondary importance. While the order adopted cannot 
strictly be regarded as symptomatic, we cannot fail to see here the same 
tendency, which constantly recurs in studies of local administration, to 
concentrate—as it were by instinct — on the different degrees and varieties 
of freedom—decentralization or federalism, autonomy or independence—from 
which point of view the executive side is undoubtedly of the first importance. 
However, a factor which might well modify this traditional conception of 
the subject is the possibility of the central government being itself democratic. 
Insufficient account is taken of this in the analysis of administrative machinery 
and the results are thereby to some extent falsified. Secondly the significance 
of local self-government as a cornerstone of democracy can hardly be assessed 
without reference to the characteristics of the local administrative organization. 

Every independent local administration is regarded a priort as democratic, 
but this is not always entirely accurate. Lastly, just as at State level, local 
democracy has to resolve problems of technical organization and effective 
management which react powerfully on its nature. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ITS RELATIONS WITH A DEMOCRATIC CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The reason most commonly given for regarding local self-government 
as the cornerstone of democracy and the first step in the political 
education of the citizen is that it betokens freedom. This notion, which 
consciously or unconsciously is firmly rooted in men’s minds, undoubtedly 
took shape at a time when local entities already democratic or becoming so 
were striving to loosen an authoritarian central government’s hold on 
them. It still colours the approach to the question before us, though the 
latter’s terms have changed; there is a surprising failure to appreciate the 
fact that nowadays the central government is in most cases democratic. This 
development would appear to change the whole question and should logically 
lead to the evaluation of local autonomy on a completely different basis, 
that of interaction between the local authority and the democratic central 
government. From this point of view, the local authority’s technical indepen- 
dence of status is ultimately much less important than its practical indepen- 
dence in the shape of the freedom of action it derives from the powers delegated 


Each of these institutions,is the subject of one or more written papers. 
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to it; however, it is essential to examine both these aspects together. A dis- 
tinction must further be made between the systems developed under a 
liberal democracy and a socialist democracy respectively. 


The local executive provides a fairly good indication of the degree of in- 
dependence of local government units. The method of appointment of the 
chief municipal magistrate varies markedly from country to country, ranging 
from election by the council as in England, Germany, Austria or France, 
to appointment by the crown as in Luxembourg, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
If the view be taken that the main criterion for judging the autonomy of 
local government units is the status of their organs, the procedure of appoint- 
ment by nomination is bound to provoke criticism and has in fact given rise 
to considerable discussion. 

The Belgian burgomaster is appointed by the king, “the choice necessarily 
falling with a few unimportant exceptions on a member of the majority party 
in the municipal council’’.t Thus, though the central government’s fiat is 
essential, all it amounts to in practice is approval of the choice of the local 
majority, and its significance as a limitation of local autonomy may well 
be deemed negligible. This does not mean, however, that the burgomaster 
himself is a completely free agent: his status as a crown nominee? does little 
to lessen his dependence on the local interests which sent his name forward. 
A point made by Mr. Leo Moulin* was that the considerations in the selection 
of candidates for the office of burgomaster in Belgium are invariably political 
and local, and not legal qualifications or administrative ability. This practice 
directly affects the crown’s choice and, according to Moulin, it is impossible, 
except in theory, for the king not to appoint the candidate presented by the 
local electoral body, the only conceivable exception being when the majority 
parties in the government and the local authority are of different political 
complexions. Otherwise the decision is a foregone conclusion unless some 
other member of the local majority should have engaged in independent 
intrigue with the Council of Ministers and proved more influential than 
the candidate presented. 

The position is not quite identical in the case of the Dutch burgomaster. 
He too is appointed by the crown but he need not be selected from the ranks 
of the municipal council or even from the residents in the commune. There 
is no legal obstacle to the central government selecting a member of the 
municipal council, but in practice this never happens and “it can be asserted 
that in the Netherlands the office of burgomaster is by custom incompatible 
with membership of the municipal council’’.‘ 

The system causes some difficulty from the political point of view and the 
question arises how far this aspect enters into consideration in an appointment 
which may set an outsider over a commune. An additional complication is 
the fact that an important organ of local administration is the council of 
échevins with the burgomaster as their chairman. The échevins are members 
of the council and since the introduction of proportional representation in 
local elections these offices have been allocated to parties in proportion to 


1 Cf. P. Vermeylen, ‘(Le Bourgmestre’’, Congress document L.G./3, p. 2. 

* Cf. Part II below. 

* Mr. Moulin’s remarks were extempore throughout, being reduced to writing and distributed after the 
meetings. 

‘Cf. P. J. Oud, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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their strength, a balance of parties which the political affiliations of the burgo- 
master appointed may upset. We may therefore wonder whether this last 
factor should not be taken into account in the appointment of échevins, to 
ensure that the principle of proportional representation is respected in all 
circumstances. ‘‘The answer to this question may be either yes or no. Obviously 
too, the attitude of the burgomaster himself is a factor: if he tries as far as 
possible to hold aloof from political controversy and to act as an impartial 
chairman of the council and the college of échevins, the council will have a 
greater tendency to disregard his politics in making up the college than if 
he approaches his duties in a party spirit. It would however be erroneous 
to conclude, as sometimes happens in the Netherlands, that it is better to 
appoint burgomasters who are not members of any political party.”? 

Again, while a burgomaster’s term of office is six years—a rather long period 
—it is also provided that the crown may dismiss him at any time and this 
seems calculated to increase the limitations already placed on his independence 
by his position as a crown appointee. In practice the central government 
very rarely exercises this right and Dutch political thought has had more to 
deplore on the score of over-indulgence than on that of over-harshness in 
this respect. In any case the weight of opinion favours the fullest possible 
rights of dismissal as a safeguard of the public weal. 

This system of conjoined powers of nomination and dismissal has attracted 
all the more attention in that Dutch local administrations appear to enjoy 
a degree of definite independence, despite an administrative structure appa- 
rently designed to keep them in leading strings. A question of principle worth 
discussing in this connexion is that of the relative merits, in terms of the 
democratic ideal, of nomination and election. The general feeling is inclined 
to be that only an elective system is compatible with democracy—which in 
itself shows the hold of the traditional conceptions and the criteria of form 
alone. In fact,-the grounds on which the system of nomination is criticized 
are firstly the relative subservience to the central government inseparable 
from it—aggravated in this instance by liability to dismissal ad nutum—and 
secondly the lack of representative quality in the nominee—claimed to be 
in itself a disqualifying fault democratically. 

From the theoretical point of view, this interpretation of the mechanism 
of local administration is inadequate. So far as it is admitted that a democratic 
local government necessarily implies a representative system—which remains 
to be proved—it seems to be pushing this view too far to take account only 
of what might be called direct representativeness, i.e. the expression through 
elections of the views of the governed in their capacity as residents of the 
local unit. If the State is itself democratic and if the structure of its organs 
really represents the views of those same citizens in their capacity as members 
of the nation taken as a whole, a local executive appointed by the central 
government may well prove on examination to be as legitimately representative 
indirectly as one directly elected, particularly if judged by the political com- 
plexion of direct representation within the commune. This seems the more 
obvious if—as is the rule under a parliamentary régime—appointments are 
made on the advice of a responsible minister. 

In the final count it is a mistake to hold that nomination is undemocratic 
in itself. “It would be completely incorrect to equate every electoral régime 


1Cf. P. J. Oud, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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with democracy. It has been shown that on occasion a decentralized admi- 
nistrative structure, though elective, nevertheless remains anti-democratic 
as a direct result of the nature of the electoral law or its application in practice. 
Politically speaking, elections may constitute a mere facade of no genuine 
significance and may serve an authoritarian régime by concealing its dicta- 
torial nature. From the administrative point of view the indications are 
increasingly that the ‘subjective’ independence of the local representatives 
(in relation to the central government) is better secured by adequate nomi- 
nation procedures (a point which leaps to the eye as regards the judiciary, 
but would also seem to be true in the eyes of public administrative entities) .””? 

Moreover, it is hardly possible, in the nature of things, for appointments 
to be made without regard to the views dominant in the commune concerned, 
though they will also inevitably reflect to some extent the political attitude 
of the government. This amounts to a kind of reconciliation of the two points 
of view and, however imperfect it be, the result is an appreciable degree of 
co-operation which does not necessarily result from election. (Appointement 
by election may even be an obstacle to such co-operation by reason of the 
amoral nature of politics—whence the disapproval of any system in which 
a municipal magistrate can concurrently be a member of parliament and 
a Minister, though the effect of this system would be to achieve the political 
synthesis of local interests and national policy almost automatically in the 
person of the pluralist.)? Lacking this collaboration—which incidentally 
is usually achievable by administrative machinery—consideration would 
need to be given to the likely outcome of a conflict between a municipal 
official elected and backed by the majority in his council and a Central 
Government responsible to a different majority and to whether, in cases of 
this kind, the local administration would not have more to lose than to gain. 

The Dutch burgomaster system is an example of collaboration on rather 
different lines. In itself, it has all the weaknesses incidental to appointment 
by nomination and liability to dismissal without reason given, yet local auto- 
nomy does not appear to suffer more than elsewhere. The explanation is 
probably that, in lieu of the subjective reconciliation in a person of the respec- 
tive views and interests of State and commune—a reconciliation implied 
by the previous selection—in the Netherlands the burgomaster ensures an 
objective compromise between those views and interests through the medium 
of the law, the only “‘superior’”’ authority he acknowledges. In this relationship 
no question of the magistrate’s exposure to direction can arise, although the 
source of the law is the central government and reflects the views of the parlia- 
mentary majority keeping the government in office. It is from the law that 
the burgomaster derives his independence and this is greater vis-d-vis State 
and commune alike than if he had been elected, all these being bound by 
the law and on an equal footing before it. This submission to rules expressing 
the will of the people is democratic in the strict sense, and it is the willingness 
of the submission and the extent to which the will is that of all the people 
that determine the “democracy” of the system. It is not entirely certain that 
the traditional local authority’s desire for freedom of action is consonant with 
democracy thus defined. To claim that a view such as that here advanced 
is essentially authoritarian and “centralist” shows a misapprehension of the 


1 Cf. G. Langrod, loc. cit., pp. 8 and 9. 
* This critical comment was made by Mr. Leo Moulin. 
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bases of democracy and of the problems democracy raises as regards the struc- 
ture of the large modern State. 

In itself nomination is a “neutral” procedure. “It cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized that appointment (of the burgomaster) by the government does 
not make him an officer of that government. The burgomaster is an ‘officer’ 
neither of the State nor of the commune and no one is entitled to give him 
orders. The Dutch burgomaster is an independent magistrate as is clear 
from the terms of his oath of office. They are similar to those of the councillors’ 
oath and commit him merely to loyalty to the constitution and laws and to 
the protection of his commune’s interests. The difference from an ‘officer’s’ 
oath becomes clear when we compare the terms of that taken by the secretary 
of the commune, who swears also obedience to the council’s instructions and 
to be its faithful servant. The burgomaster has no superior but the law—as 
a burgomaster of Amsterdam declared some 50 years ago in the Upper House 
of the States-General in the course of exchanges with the Minister of Justice. 
He had been complaining of action taken by the State police in his munici- 
pality and he was referred by the Minister to ‘his natural superior’, 
the Minister of the Interior. The burgomaster very properly denied 
the implied position of superior and subordinate. If a Minister is of 
opinion that the burgomaster is not carrying out his duties as he should, the 
most he can do is to recommend his dismissal to the queen; but he cannot 
give him orders.”’! 

However, in the study of such arrangements, attention cannot be confined 
exclusively to the question of formal status. The personal status of a particular 
organ follows only from the functions it is expected to discharge, but departures 
from the rule are always possible, and there are often great differences between 
what is laid down and what is done in practice. 

Accordingly, with reference to the two types of appointed magistrate—the 
Belgian and the Dutch burgomaster—the question arose as to how respon- 
sibilities were divided between the various organs of the municipality and 
how the relations between those organs were regulated. The internal organ- 
ization of communal administrations exhibits the widest variations, and 
the position of the chief magistrate in them conforms to no prescribed rule. 
It may be determined according to the principle of the separation of powers 
or may follow those governing the internal organization of a parliamentary 
assembly, as appears to be the case with the mayor of a borough council in 
England. The latter is neither the head of the local executive nor the leader 
of the council, but seems to occupy a position analogous to that of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons.? 

Under the Belgian and Dutch systems, the management of the communes’ 
affairs is shared between the burgomaster himself, the council of échevins, 
consisting of the burgomaster and the échevins, and the communal council. 
The Belgian burgomaster acts entirely independently only over certain 
appointments and minor administrative measures, all important decisions 
being the prerogative of the council of échevins, of which he is chairman. 
It is difficult to say what is the exact scope of his office. In his exercise of it 
he must take account of the views both of those he represents and of public 
opinion, but his functions are much more administrative than political, which 


1 Cf. P. J. Oud, op. cit., p. 8. 
* Cf D. N. Chester, “The English Borough Council’, Congress document L.G./4, p. 3. 
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should allow him for the term of his appointment a freedom from possible 
pressure in the execution of his office. 

The Dutch system is also based on the three institutions already mentioned, 
but with a distinction of considerable importance in the distribution of local 
responsibilities, a distinction of which there is no formal explicit indication 
in the Belgian system. As in Belgium, the Dutch burgomaster can exercise, 
on his own initiative, certain police powers—i.e. relating to matters of public 
order—such as are normally delegated to all local executives. His powers 
in this respect include that of emergency legislation and, while his decisions 
are subject to review a posteriori by the communal council, this permission can 
be by-passed by securing the assent of the provincial commission of the queen 
to disputed decisions with this exception—found indeed in a variety of forms 
in almost all local government systems—local administration in the 
Netherlands is based on the collegiate principle. The college, consisting of the 
burgomaster and échevins, is made responsible for the execution of decisions 
of the communal council and the burgomaster for those of the college. The 
powers actually exercised by each of these organs have devolved on it by 
imperative legal prescription or by ad hoc or general delegation by one of the 
other organs. 

This division and delegation of powers make it necessary to determine the 
responsibility of each organ to higher authority. The college of échevins—and 
the burgomaster in his capacity as a member—are jointly and severally 
responsible to the communal council—though as far as the burgomaster is 
concerned, it is not quite clear how the element of personal responsibility can 
come into play. In respect of his acts in virtue of the powers exclusive to his 
office the burgomaster is never responsible to the council—which has the 
appearance of a considerable threat to local autonomy. Briefly, what we have 
is a non-elected and irresponsible element, whose irresponsibility may be held, 
by the criteria of democratic principles, to be as much a disqualifying fault 
as appointment by nomination, particularly if democracy be defined as 
responsible government, as was repeatedly maintained during the proceedings. 
Yet nothing in the arrangement is overtly illogical: indeed, it would be hard 
to see how one authority could be responsible to another from which it derived 
neither its appointment nor its powers. In point of fact the burgomaster is 
indirectly responsible to the central government, which, having appointed 
him, is alone capable of censuring his conduct. 

We thus come logically to the second outstandingly important point in the 
analysis of the relations between local and central government—the former’s 
freedom of action. While the answer is undoubtedly implicit up to a point 
in the local authority’s legal status and responsibility, if any, to another entity, 
that is not the whole answer, and the more general question is involved of the 
division of the duties to be discharged. 


The distinctive features of the Dutch system exhibit the terms of the problem 
fairly clearly. In the Netherlands a distinction is made between what are 
called autonomous powers proper of the municipality, legally and 
constitutionally classified under the head of “communal business”, on the 
one hand and, on the other, local executive powers in respect of State or 


1 On this point Messrs. P. Bermeulen and L. Moulin were in disagreement. Their respective views are reported 
above. 
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provincial enactments, described as self-administering powers. It is over the 
powers in the second category—which may be delegated to the burgomaster 
alone, to the burgomaster ‘and échevins as a college, or to the communal 
council—that a question of interpretation arises in the Netherlands, the 
answer to which appears to be the determining consideration as regards local 
autonomy, since it reacts directly on the mechanism of local responsibilities 
and stresses the distinctions between organs. 

“The college of the burgomaster and échevins is responsible to the council 
for the administration of the commune’s business. Given that ‘self-admi- 
nistering’ powers relate to the business not of the commune but of the State, 
it foliows that there is no responsibility towards the council in respect of their 
exercise. This opinion still prevails. Only recently matters were carried to the 
point of denying the council the right to seek information from the college 
of the burgomaster and échevins on questions coming under the head of self- 
administration, and there were several cases of a decision of the council 
authorizing a member to request information of this kind being annulled by 
the government as illegal. Today the council has been conceded the right to 
ask for information, but the burgomaster and échevins are not obliged to 
give it. . . . The theory that, in matters classifiable as ‘self-administration’, 
there is not and should not be any responsibility to the council has met with 
increasing opposition in the last few years. The correctness of the classical view 
that autonomy and self-administration are essentially distinct is now disputed, 
as is the proposition that a given matter can be the exclusive concern of a 
single authority. The feeling is rather that the spheres of the various authorities 
overlap. Any given question remains exclusively ‘communal business’ until 
the State takes cognizance of it. If legislation follows, but certain powers are 
nevertheless left in the hands of municipal organs, the authority of the munici- 
pality in the matter, though restricted, is not extinguished. Thus the sphere 
of ‘communal business’ is reduced, but the powers reserved to the commune 
continue to fall squarely within it.’”! 

There is a similar controversy in Switzerland. Professor Gasser writes: 
‘“‘As has already been noted with regard to judicial police arrangements, the 
latitude enjoyed by communes in the execution of the law draws its warrant 
more from custom than from our theory of public law. The inference jurists 
are apt to draw from this is that the Swiss communes do not enjoy true auto- 
nomy in the sphere of their ‘delegated powers’; they are held do have a kind 
of autonomy, but one conceded to them on grounds of political expediency 
and not vested in them by law. But does this distinction between the Federa- 
tion’s right of supervision and its exercise of that right really get to the root 
of the matter? Is not the assumption that the long established practice of 
latitude in administration is a legal right part of the national consciousness?’”* 

It is an involved argument to settle, and gains little in clarity by the intro- 
duction of political metaphysics. In the eyes of theorists of the classical school, 
the functional relations between the central and the local government should 
be determined in the light of the distinction between national and local 
interest. It is useless to point out yet again how much of this notion comes from 
the liberal prejudice which cannot conceive of a relationship between the two 


1 Cf. P. J. Oud, loc. cit., p. 5. 
* Cf. A. Gasser, “La Démocratie Directe dans les Communes en Suisse"’ (traduit de l’allemand), Congress document 


L.G./r, p. 8. 
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in other terms than those of a conflict of interests. This jealous defence of 
“self-government” appears in the last analysis to be a grave error. The difficulty 
of determining the exact degree to which, in any specified activity, local and 
national interests are respectively engaged is demonstrably increasing and 
the distinction between the two does not square with the observed facts: when 
it is not obviously false, it is at best arbitrary. In so far as we continue to reason 
from this distinction in its traditional form, practical problems arise which 
are usually insoluble. It is obvious that throughout the world the sphere which 
communes have claimed as exclusively their own has shrunk steadily, because 
local entities no longer possess the means necessary to manage it efficiently. 
Such developments are not purely fortuitous, and, however surprising and 
regrettable it may seen to the champions of the traditional type of local 
government, they are a natural consequence of progressive democratization 
at the centre. 

“In point of fact it is self-evident that democracy is by definition 
essentially equalitarian, ‘majoritarian’ and unitary. Its tendency, always 
and everywhere, is to create one society, one uniform community bound by 
‘sonomic’ rules, and to avoid any subdivision or fission of the sovereign (and 
simultaneously subject) masses and the emergence of any buffer between 
‘society’ and the individual. Under democracy the individual and the ‘nation’ 
deal together direct. On the other hand, the essence of local government is 
differentiation, individualization and subdivision. A system of local government 
consists in, and perpetuates, the existence of separate social entities enjoying 
a degree of relative independence (ut supra) amounting sometimes to autonomy, 
in which fractional jurisdiction is vested. In other words it conduces to devolu- 
tion, a degree of disintegration, a kind of quasi-parliamentary, local sovereignty, 
and the multiplication of local representative systems within the representative 
system of the State. . . . Hence ‘local government’ by the subdivision it 
produces, is the converse of democracy, which, by its very essence, tends 
towards centralization. Admittedly this aspect of the phenomenon only 
appears later as effective democratization progresses. .. . The more a 
given State approximates to a fully democratic system, the smaller—contrary 
to current opinion—are the possibilities of an expansion of local government.”’? 

Without its being necessary to concur unreservedly in this view, its 
appositeness in the sphere of practical politics is fairly obvious and, if the 
question of the financial relations between the State and local authorities had 
not been deliberately excluded from the meeting’s terms of reference, it would 
have afforded many examples of this. For the majority of economic or social 
activities, the media locally available are no longer adequate, and we are 
witnessing a wholesale transfer of powers based on the implicit postulate of 
the larger entity’s superior capacity.* 

However, what practical necessity has dictated is not entirely without 
theoretical warrant. The more democratic the prevailing system, the less the 


1 As long ago as 1921, when the tenth edition of his Précis Elémentaire de Droit Administratif appeared, 
Mr. Hauriou remarked (p. 15) ‘‘a bar to decentralization of the power to take decisions is the steady centrali- 
zation of the means of execution’. 

2 Cf. G. Langrod, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Planning—which is now more or less the rule for all economic activities—presupposes a broad knowledge of 
needs and possibilities. The application of social measures necessarily involves the use of many compensation 
and equalization mechanisms with an actuarial basis, whose effectiveness increases in direct proportion to the 
numbers dealt with. Lastly, in the handling of “‘public services”, the notion of a “national minimum standard”, 
evolved by British thought in a study of the system of “grants in aid’’, is becoming increasingly dominant. 
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occasion for the existence, as such, of local interests, which should be best 
served through the pursuit on a national scale of the general interest demo- 
cratically determined. It is in the light of this consideration that the position 
of the appointed burgomaster and the powers vested in him in the field of 
delegated administration must be assessed. A fairly clear evolutionary process 
is discernible. In the Dutch Law on Local Administration of 1851, there is no 
reference to the burgomaster in the clauses on delegated administrative 
powers, but the practice has since grown up of making him the key man for 
these purposes. “In the matter of participation in the execution of the measures 
adopted by higher authorities, the only parties implicitly mentioned in the 
law are the council, the burgomaster and échevins sitting as a college. . . 
however it quickly became customary, in many cases, to call on the burgo- 
master as an authority and not on the college. This development may have 
been favoured by the view current that delegated administrative powers 
relate to State or provincial and not communal affairs and are therefore no 
business of local representative bodies, on which it would thus be pointless to 
call. It was, however, oddly inconsistent—holding to this view that the 
jurisdictions were mutually exclusive—to commend the delegation of executive 
powers on the grounds that local administrations were better placed to make 
allowances for local circumstances—which amounts to nothing more nor less 
than allowing for the interests of the residents: the commune concerned.”? 

However, provided the truth of the last sentence quoted is not accepted 
a priori, the inconsistency is not as great as Oud makes out. Ideas of administra- 
tive propriety do indeed vary with the locality and must be conformed to for 
a measure’s effective implementation, but these are matters of local feeling 
rather than local interests. Secondly, the distinction made between local 
jurisdiction and locally delegated executive powers can be viewed quite 
otherwise than as an example of the mutual exclusiveness of jurisdictions 
modified in favour of the local community; executive delegation would seem 
to be susceptible of interpretation as a procedure for decentralizing the 
application of the law with the object of re-expressing the national will in terms 
locally acceptable. On this view the tendency to commit the execution of 
State laws to the burgomaster—who has no responsibility to local bodies— 
appears perfectly consistent with the logic of a system under which the office 
of chief magistrate in the communes is in any case filled by appointment. 
Neither his non-responsibility nor his appointment by nomination is anti- 
democratic per se, even accepting as the definition of democracy what is more 
properly that of the parliamentary system—‘“responsible government”’. 
Incidentally, the burgomaster zs responsible—but to the central government— 
and neither more nor less so for having no responsibility to local bodies. Any 
other arrangement could not fail to provoke clashes between the will of the 
nation as a whole and that of local communities, of which the only possible 
political outcome would be the victory of the former; communes might feel 
that their liberties were being infringed, but could not deny that the will 
of the nation was also that of their own citizens as expressed in national 
elections. 

The fact is that the relations between central and local government need 
recasting in a new mould: the nature of the local authority having changed, its 
functions can no longer be interpreted as heretofore. Moreover, further 


1 Cf. P. J. Oud, op. cit., pp. 8 and 9. 
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analysis reveals a discrepancy between the theoretical attribution of functions 
and their actual exercise. Thus all the disputes dealt with above really mean 
that the institutions themselves are being transformed and that theory lags 
behind practice. 

All instances of functional stratification should probably be re-examined 
from a new angle, though in most cases they appear fully consonant with 
classical democratic technique. For instance, in English local government, 
which can hardly be seriously accused of representing any authoritarian 
tradition, prior State authority for certain county council decisions is a normal 
requirement.! 

State intervention on grounds of illegality is unexceptionable, the State’s 
position being analogous to that of a judge trying a case brought by a private 
person against his local authority; it has never occurred to anyone to regard 
the right so accorded to citizens and the corresponding powers of the judge 
as an intolerable infringement of a local authority’s liberties. However, another 
ground of intervention which must be accepted is that of policy. This would 
appear much more difficult, though here again it is no more than the logical 
and inevitable consequence of the fact that the organs of the democratic State 
represent the general will. It should not be deemed to imply the subordination 
of one organ of government to another, but should be looked on rather as a 
gradation of functions arising from the relative priority of the interests involved 
as reflected by their relative weight at law. For the system to be democratic 
it is sufficient for the authorities invested with these overriding powers to be 
genuinely representative and not in fact tools of a bureaucracy, a view exem- 
plified in the Swiss system. Gasser writes: “The direct democracy, which 
became established in our democratic canton States during the last century, 
owes its existence very largely to the wish to provide greater safeguards of 
commercial autonomy. One of the most typical indications of this aim is the 
direct election by the people of the higher authorities responsible for the super- 
vision of the communes, i.e. the cantonal government and (with the exception 
of Vaud and Fribourg) the district prefect. This is particularly important, as 
the supervisory authorities possess the right to override both these decisions 
taken by the communes in virtue of their ‘delegated powers’ and those within 
the communes’ own jurisdiction against which there is an appeal. . . . The 
election by the people of the cantonal supervisory authorities tends primarily 
to induce the latter to make only sparing use of the rights of intervention 
vested in them—to confine themselves to correcting flagrant violations of 
the law and obviously impolitic decisions; and hence to pursue an ‘under- 
standing policy’ of control and supervision. . . . In strict law, a cantonal 
government even today can still annul decisions of communes coming under 
the head of ‘delegated powers’ on the grounds not merely of illegality but of 
policy—and unless it had acted quite arbitrarily—could count on being 
upheld by the federal tribunal.’’? 

What all these arguments showed was that there is some inconsistency 
between the traditional liberal idea of local government (which it is sought 
to reconcile with the equally traditional and liberal notion of democracy) 
and modern democratic theory, into which—judging by the facts—traditional 
local government does not fit. The point was not made explicitly, but it is 


1 Cf. D. N. Chester, op. cit., p. 2. 
* Cf. A. Gasser, op. cit., p. 7. 
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obvious that the inconsistency was felt somewhat as a state of tension. Even 
so, the items exhibiting the tension at its sharpest—questions relating to large 
towns or to financial, economic and hence social policy—had been excluded 
from the meeting’s terms of reference. It could easily be demonstrated that all 
these problems not only arise but are rendered practically insoluble because 
the liberal conception of local government insists on the retention of 
mechanisms and structures which are out of date or inadaptable. As necessity 
always has the last word, rule-of-thumb solutions—at odds with all the 
theories—are imposed from above; and the latent centrifugal tendencies of 
local groups, instead of helping to safeguard their interests, prove the surest 
guarantee of their spoliation, their gradual atrophy or melancholy ineffect- 
iveness, serving equally well as pretexts for the nation as a whole to impose its 
will on them. 

In the circumstances it was bound to be of particular interest to see how 
another form of democracy—the socialist—had resolved the problem of local 
government; an excellent example was to hand in the new Yugoslav system 


introduced in May 1952. 


According to the most reliable Yugoslav sources, this system will make a 
new type of local self-government possible.' From the institutional point of 
view the basis of the system is the “‘people’s committee”, of which the make-up 
is laid down by the law in the following terms: 

Article 4. ‘District people’s committees shall consist of the district council 
and the producers’ councils sitting together, and the people’s committees of 
towns shall consist of the town councils and the producers’ councils sitting 
together. The district or town council is the representative body for all citizens 
of such district or town. The producers’ council is the body representing the 
producers—i.e. the workers employed in production, transportation and 
commerce—who are represented on the council in proportion to their groups’ 
contributions to society as measured by their contribution to the total produc- 
tion of the district or town.” 

Article 7. ‘The people’s committees of communes and the district or town 
councils shall be elected by the citizens of such commune, district or town by 
direct, universal suffrage; and the producers’ council shall be elected by the 
workers employed in production, transportation and commerce either by direct 
suffrage or through their representative bodies. Elections shall be by secret 
ballot. People’s committees of communes shall be elected for a term of three 
years. District and town councils shall be elected for a term of four years 
and producers’ councils within the people’s committees for a term of two 
years.” 

Article 5. “District or town councils and councils of producers shall determine 
all questions within the competence of the people’s committees relating to 
the distribution and use of the surplus value of labour and all other economic 
matters, no distinction being made between the rights of the two bodies. The 
members of district or town councils and of councils of producers shall meet 
in joint session for the election of the organs of the people’s committees and 


1 Cf. Djordjevic, ““The Characteristics of Local Authorities’ ‘Self-government in Yugoslavia’ ’’. Congress document 
L. G./9, and L. Gerskovic, ‘‘The Anatomy of the System of Local Authorities in the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia”, id. L.G./10. Cf. also The New Law of Yugoslavia, 1952, No. 1-2. The description of the system 
being of considerable intricacy, the writer has thought it essential in the interests of objectivity and accuracy 
to quote extensively from these papers and documents. 
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for all other elections within the purview of people’s committees provided 
for by the law.” 

The foregoing is only the roughest outline of what is an original structure. 
However, a division of jurisdiction is clearly involved, with the consequence 
that the functional side of the local government system will necessarily present 
a number of special features. The scope of the people’s committee’s jurisdiction 
is defined by statute and, congruently with the statutory provisions, by the 
higher organs of the State. ‘‘At first sight this arrangement seems identical 
in principle with the traditional type of local self-government in which 
powers are held by delegation from the central representative bodies in which 
the sovereignty is vested. However, the second basic principle embodied in 
the new law on jurisdiction makes it clear that we have here a new type of 
local self-government based on the notion of the transfer of authority, i.e. 
the notion of fundamental original ‘sovereign’ rights vested in the representative bodies 
of the communes, towns and districts. Pursuant to this principle, the jurisdiction 
of people’s committees in matters relating directly to the economic, cultural 
and social advancement of the commune, town or district cannot be withdrawn 
or restricted save by the law. It is thus clear that there is a presumption of 
the general jurisdiction of the people’s committees, and that the existing 
wider jurisdiction of the federal and State organs result from the present 
extent of our economic, political, cultural and international evolution and 
the state of our country as a whole.””? 

From this dynamic concept, the same writer goes on to argue that “at the 
present stage, the validation of their autonomous powers by statutory provision 
does and must represent not the alienation but rather the affirmation of the fundamental 
inherent autonomy of the people’s committees, i.e. of the sovereignty of the workers 
in their local units”. After thus dealing with the transfer of jurisdiction in 
general, the statute goes on to make special references to “‘the rights of planning 
and supervision, budgeting and finance . . . (which) represent a new material 
basis for the people’s committees’ autonomy”. 

The basic principle governing the relations of these committees between 
themselves and with the State organs of the Federated Peoples’ Republics 
is that the right of review at all levels is restricted to the legality of the acts 
of the people’s committees. This is a step in the direction of decentralization: 
“In virtue of the laws previously in force and in conformity with the consti- 
tution, the right of review included the reviewing of what were described 
as ‘irregular’ acts of the people’s committees. This retention of power at the 
centre was essential in the first phase of the revolution and the building of 
the State but, if the practice were to be continued, the danger would arise 
of bureaucratization of the relationships between higher and lower organs. 
In laying down the principle that the representative organs . . . may abrogate 
or annul only illegal acts . . . the law admits only one exception—namely 
where a people’s committee or its administrative organ takes action in matters 
not covered by the laws and regulations promulgated by the superior organs 
of the State. In this case only, the right to abrogate or annul acts of committees 
contrary to the general interests vests in the district’s people’s committee in 
respect of acts by the people’s committee of a commune, and in the Praesidium 
of the Popular Assembly of the People’s Federal Republic in respect of similar 


! Cf. the commentary on these texts in L. Gerskovic, op. cit., pp. 4 and 7. 
* Cf. J. Djordjevic, op. cit., p. 5. 
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acts done by a district or town people’s committee. The law defines ‘general 
interest’ in these terms to make it clear that it is not identical with the old 
term ‘irregular’, but that the exceptional right of review becomes operative 
only when it is established that an act of a people’s committee is prejudicial 
to the established order or creates an obstacle to planned socialist develop- 
ment.! 

“The law lays down that the superior administrative organs (ministries 
and the council of the district committee) are only empowered to suspend 
decisions contrary to the general interest delivered by the council of a district 
or communi people’s committee and the final judgment lies with the people’s 
committee.”? Thus the people’s committee remains the final arbiter of the 
legality of its council’s acts in so far as those acts fall within the sphere of 
the committee’s autonomous jurisdiction. 

Also operative in the relationships between the bodies under discussion is 
a special principle which those who drafted the new law appear to have 
considered of key importance—the “principle of rights and duties”. Djord- 
jevic comments: “‘The hypothesis on rights and duties is something new. It 
differs essentially from the notion of a bureaucratic hierarchy of committees, 
but at the same time it constitutes a positive safeguard against arbitrary action, 
communal isolation, local particularism and other tendencies which might 
prejudice the fundamental unity of the country as regards the rights and posi- 
tion of its citizens, the furtherance of socialism and the functioning of govern- 
ment. What the bracketing of ‘duty’ with right signifies is that, while the 
sovereign autonomy of the people’s committee is confirmed, its responsibility 
is also specified. Within its own sphere the people’s committee has full autonomy 
in all it does, i.e. it acts on its own responsibility; but it is required to do 
its work in such a manner as to promote the continued progress of communes, 
towns and district, the development of socialism, the extension of freedom 
and human rights and the building of the socialist democracy.” 

Detailed provision is made under the law for intervention by a higher 
committee when that properly concerned fails to take action and for appeals 
against the acts of any committee. The object in either case is to avoid a 
breakdown of the machinery as a result of any committee’s inertia or illegal 
acts.* 


1 Cf. Articles 20 to 28. Article 21 reads: ‘‘The general interest shall be deemed to be prejudiced when the acts of 
a people’s committee or of its organs are contrary to the essential principles of the legal order of the People’s 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia or to the general line of its socialist development.” 

Cf. J. Djordjevic, op. cit., pp. 9 and ro. 

3 Cf. J. Djordjevic, op. cit., p. 10. 

4 Cf. Article 24: ‘In the event of annulment or abrogation of any act of a people’s committee or council of a people’s 
committee, such committee or council shall have a right of appeal to the State organ next above that which 
decided such annulment or abrogation. A superior organ may confirm, annul or abrogate the act appealed 
against.” 

Article 25: ‘If a people’s committee or an organ of the same fails to carry out or fails to carry out within a 
reasonable time a task which it was its duty to perform or which has been committed to it by a State organ 
acting within its powers, the organ in which the right of review is vested shall have authority itself to carry 
out such task and to recover the expenses incurred from the people’s committee concerned. In the event of a 
decision by a superior organ of State to assume responsibility for a task properly that of a people’s committee, 
the committee affected shall be entitled to appeal to the organ of State next above that taking the decision. If 
a district or town people’s committee or its council fails to exercise its right to review the legality of the acts of 
communal people’s committees, the Praesidium of the Popular Assembly or the competent organ of State shall 
draw the attention of such superior committee or its council to any illegal act of a communal people’s committee 
and shall require it to annul or abrogate such act within a prescribed time limit. If the district people’s committee 
or its council fails to annul or abrogate the act of the communal people’s committee within the prescribed time 
limit, the Praesidium of the Popular Assembly or the competent administrative organ of the People’s 
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Such, in briefest outline is the new type of local government evolved by 
Yugoslavia. According to Professor Djordjevic, its most important features 
are the following: ‘‘Firstly the dualism between the organs of local government 
and of the State is eliminated and a new synthesis of the local government 
and State spheres is effective through the establishment of people’s committees, 
both as democratic organs of local government and as the sole organs of 
State authority, in communes, towns and districts respectively. The effect 
of this is to give the people’s committees autonomy in the whole sphere of 
their activities without differentiation of the degree of autonomy according 
to the so-called ‘level’ of particular items. At local government level the 
‘Chinese Walls’ between ‘local’, ‘State’ and ‘federal’ categories of economic, 
political and other institutions are abolished. The classification was in any 
case a residue of the overlapping which characterized the former organization 
of the State and disregarded the fact that, from the very beginning, the people’s 
committees were, in theory, the sole and highest organs of the State at local 
level. 

“Accordingly the very fact of the People’s Committee being explicitly 
given rights and duties vis-a-vis all the organizations and institutions in its 
jurisdiction is a decisive step in the definitive establishment of the new type 
of local government. 

“Secondly, the people’s committee are the basic organs of the State system, 
not only because the machinery of government of the Federated People’s 
Republics and of the federation itself has been redesigned round them, but 
also because all the prerogatives of the people’s sovereignty not explicitly 
reserved to the representative bodies of the constituent republics or of the 
federation or to their respective responsible administrative organs as matters 
of common or nation-wide concern are vested directly in the committees. 
The autonomous authority of the people in their local committees is not 
regarded as ‘secondary’ or ‘subordinate’, but as sovereign in its own right 
and as an integral part of the sovereignty of the people. At the present stage 
of our social political and juridical evolution it has not been possible for the 
law to follow the theory further towards its logical conclusion. However, it 
is the ultimate basis of the new law, and it finally fixes the lines for the present 
and future building of the people’s committees and of our governmental 
system as a whole. Hence the new law has effected an original and almost 
revolutionary change in ideas about the place and nature of local organs by 
putting the pyramid of self-government by the people back on its base instead 
of leaving it as it was, on its apex—i.e. by returning authority to the workers. 
It is only thus that the principle of popular self-government takes on its real 
meaning.””! 


Republic concerned shall be authorized on its own initiative to issue the order of annulment or abrogation 
normally the prerogative of the reviewing organ.” 

Article 26: “A people’s committee shall be entitled to petition the Praesidium of the Popular Assembly of the 
People’s Republic concerned for the preservation of its autonomous rights if it is of opinion that one of its rights 
as prescribed by law has been infringed by an official instruction or other act of a superior organ of State. In the 
case of an act by a federal organ the petition shall be heard by the Praesidium of the National Assembly of the 
People’s Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. Petition for the maintenance of autonomous rights against acts of the 
Praesidium shall be heard by the National Assembly. When a petition is lodged, the Praesidium or the National 
Assembly, as applicable, may annul or abrogate decisions petitioned against, but the mere lodging of a petition 
shali not per se suspend the execution of the decision complained of.” 

1 Cf. Djordjevic, op. cit., pp. 3 and 4. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL DEMOCRACY 


Obviously, in order to determine whether local government is really the 
cornerstone of democracy, we must also examine how far it is itself democratic. 
It might be objected, as in the past, that this kind of research is quite useless; 
but analysis of the facts shows that we must beware of purely verbal solutions. 
Local “‘interests’’ frequently reveal a particularism and a kind of “imperialism” 
that help to maintain local government in a state of dependency which is 
sometimes more opposed to democratic reform than is subordination to the 
central authorities, particularly democratic central authorities. In this respect, 
attention must be given to three main points: to the modes of expression of 
local opinion; to the ways in which the citizens participate in municipal 
administration, of which these modes of expression are only one aspect. 
Lastly, this study must supply an answer to the question whether local govern- 
ment has or has not an educative value. 


Whatever their form of constitution, the organs of local government are parti- 
cularly liable to be influenced by interests that are private rather than local. 
The proximity of the electors and the elected, family relationships and those 
based upon friendship, profession and common interests, personal enmities 
and animosities, all considerably help to diminish the freedom of action of 
the various municipalities. From these relationships there emerge within the 
electorate untimely dissensions which cannot fail to distort the democratic 
expression of public opinion. “It is easy to see that local government can 
sometimes serve local oligarchies, political cliques and anti-democratic forces. 
instead of representing the real will of the people.”? 

These oligarchies have sometimes an institutional status and are to be 
found even in the so-called ‘‘traditionally free” countries, where they are the 
expression of a certain historical continuity which leaves little doubt of their 
non-democratic character. This is true of the Swiss Confederation: ‘Before 
1798, the main form of communal organization common to all parts of Switzer- 
land was the ‘commune des bourgeois’. Only families established in the com- 
mune since very early times belonged to it. They alone sat on the town or 
village councils; they alone shared in the communal property (Allmenden) 
and enjoyed the advantages attaching to it. Thus, these ‘communes des bour- 
geois’ were also corporations of ‘Allmends’ or ‘consortages d’alpages’ (Mark- 
genossenschaften). Families newly-established since the seventeenth century 
took no part in the administration of the commune. These ordinary ‘manants’ 
were very numerous in many communes and were always dependent for 
public relief on their commune of origin, the commune which they themselves 
or their ancestors had abandoned . . . since 1798, and more particularly 
since 1831, the State authorities everywhere have encouraged the establishment 
of ‘communes d’habitants’. Today, the latter group together all Swiss citizens 
permanently domiciled in the commune. Since it is within the framework 
of the ‘communes d’habitants’ that every citizen must perform the duties 
imposed upon him by law, these communes are also called ‘communes poli- 
tiques’. Nevertheless, in 15 cantons, the ancient ‘commune des bourgeois’ 
still subsists with its own organs (assembly and council of bourgeois), but it 
plays only a minor role beside the ‘commune d’habitants’ and its main powers 


1 Cf. G. Langrod, op. cit., p. 4. 
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are limited to the administration of ‘bourgeois’ and more particularly commu- 
nal property.” It is curious that this aristocratic or oligarchical structure has 
thus survived to the present day and preserved important powers in the 
matter of administration. It is not without interest to point out that the dis- 
appearance of this institution was due to the intervention of the “State 
authority”, whose activity has proved to be favourable rather than unfavour- 
able to democratic reform. 

Alongside these traditicnal oligarchies with institutional form, local govern- 
ment is influenced by a vast number of groups of different origin and 
varying importance. Very often their object is to induce the local administra- 
tion to protect the private interests they represent, at the expense of the general 
interest of the community. Thus, they almost always tend to destroy the 
harmony existing between the various shades of public opinion rather than 
to express or maintain it, and the control which they should exercise is thereby 
diminished if not entirely suppressed. A good example of this tendency is 
offered by the election of the Belgian burgomaster, of which Mr. Léo Moulin 
says: “The representative organs . . . press, local, professional and other 
associations, certainly intervene in the choice of the candidate—(a) to have 
him chosen by the college; (b) to have him appointed by the Minister for 
the Interior. For instance, a candidate for the office of mayor, whether he 
be member of a trade union, ex-service man, former pupil of a certain school 
or college, active member of several benevolent societies or societies for the 
defence of the local interests of the commune, member of the freemasonry 
or of a third order, etc., will obviously organize his personal campaign in 
such a way that these bodies will intervene in his favour at the right moment. 
In fact, however, they are only a very small part of the total population of 
the commune and do not represent the latter’s ‘wishes’. . . . It must be 
pointed out that the drawing up of the electoral rolls—during what is known 
in Belgium as the ‘polls’—is always the occasion for every kind of intrigue 
and for very violent forms of pressure (classification ‘hors poll’, demagogic 
promises, etc.); moreover, the number of supporters participating in them 
is always extremely small in comparison with the total number of electors 
(one for every five or ten thousand); it is mainly composed of the ‘clientéle’ 
(teachers, civil servants and employees appointed or to be appointed by the 
candidate) and of a number of local ‘caciques’, who, for one reason or another, 
are unwilling or unable to participate in the political life of the commune 
(lord of a manor, notary or large manufacturer supplying the electoral funds, 
priests, publican, local deputy, etc.). . . . In the case of communal ‘polls’, 
the influence of pressure groups of every kind is exerted to an even greater 
degree, being more direct and more personal than at the national level. Very 
often this assures the triumph of private interests within an extremely limited 
political framework.”? 

This picture may seem sombre, but it is an accurate one and not character- 
istic of Belgium alone. Pressure groups exist in most countries, and their 
mode of constitution and their preoccupations are much the same everywhere. 
Proof of this is to be found in the following description of the same phenomenon 
in the Canton of Glaris: “In a number of large communes, the ‘tractanda’ 
are first discussed by certain groups. Mention has been made of an association 


1 Cf. A. Gasser, op. cit., p. 3. 
* This oral address is reproduced on the basis of the author’s written report. 
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of tradespeople which was accustomed to discuss them and to instruct one of 
its members to defend its point of view. Other groups, whether organized 
or not, such as fishing enthusiasts or wood-cutters, act in the same way when 
their interests are at stake.””! 

It is difficult to appraise this activity, as it is made up of a multitude of 
imponderable factors relating to persons, interests and circumstances of time 
and place. Nevertheless, it would be useful to draw up a list of these groups 
according to their origin, importance and kind of activity, and to determine 
how far they influence the population as a whole. In some cases, owing to 
their structure or to their tactics, they could probably be regarded as veritable 
parties, and it would be instructive to ascertain what attitude is adopted 
towards them by the political parties proper. In any case, their mere existence 
seems bound to stifle the democratic expression of local opinion and it does 
not seem possible to find any a priori remedy for this. 

It would also be useful to study the influence of the political parties on this 
democratic expression of local opinion. Such a study is the direct concern of po- 
litical science and no examination of the relations between local government 
and democracy could well neglect it. Were there any real need to prove its 
interest, the following remarks of Professor Chester would suffice. He first 
notes with regard to Great Britain: ‘““Though party politics do not have the 
same pre-eminence in local government as they do in Parliament, yet a high 
proportion of elected representatives are nowadays elected with a party 
label.”” He then remarks with regard to the co-ordination of the committees 
of the borough council: ‘The other device is associated with a strong party 
system and particularly with the Labour Party. The majority party in the 
council votes its leading members into the chairmanship of the main (or even 
all) committees and also elects a leader of the council (the leader is not the 
mayor, for he retains his normal non-political function). A general party 
policy is agreed, and particular issues are discussed at private meetings of the 
party members on the council, and the party line decided. In effect it is an 
attempt to introduce something like the cabinet system into local government, 
the leader and the chairman acting as a kind of cabinet. If the majority party 
is defeated at an election the other party will take over the chairmanships 
and carry out its general policy.’ Further, Professor Harvey Walker has made 
a number of very interesting comments on the problem of parties within the 
city-manager system in the United States of America: “Council elections 
in city-manager cities are likely to be non-partisan (86 per cent). This is in 
the sense that national party labels do not appear on the official ballots. It 
does not mean that the party affiliations of the candidates may not be known 
and even given publicity in the press. Unfortunately, local issues and needs 
are easily overlooked where appeals can be made to the voters based on national 
party labels. In a few American cities, of which Cincinnati, again, offers a 
good example, local parties have been developed, cutting across national 
party lines, which conduct their campaigns on local issues. This tendency 
needs to be encouraged. Unless and until national or state political parties 
develop local programmes which offer real choices to the voters on matters 
of municipal policy, non-partisan elections or local party groupings seem 


1 Cf. W. A. Liebeskind, ‘“‘Les Assemblées de Communes dans le Canton de Glaris’”’ in La Démocratie Directe dans 
les Communes Suisses, Hommage a !’Association Internationale de Science Politique a l’Occasion de son Second 
Congrés Mondial. Collective work, Ziirich, 1952, p. 104. 

* Cf. D. N. Chester, op. cit., pp. 2, 9. 
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to be indicated as the most effective means of securing capable local coun- 
cils.””? 

However, in general, a systematic study still remains to be made. First, a 
distinction has to be made between exclusively local parties—if any—and the 
local activities ‘of the large national parties. Regarding the latter, a number 
of points would have to be considered: to what extent are they established on 
a territorial basis and to what extent are they characterized by devolution, 
decentralization and even federalism; how important are the activities of 
the local committees compared with those of the party, and, more generally, 
how are relations established within a party between the local and the national 
authorities; how far are slogans and tactics transformed as they pass from the 
nat.onal to the local level or vice versa; how is “personnel” distributed from 
one level to the other; to what extent do local leaders accept the party slogans; 
do the “alliances”, ‘‘cartels”, “united fronts” and other forms of coalition 
function at local level in the same way as at the national level (simultaneously 
or consecutively), and, vis-a-vis the local electoral body; do quarrels or hosti- 
lities remain as clear-cut and follow the same lines as on the national plane; 
is there a difference—and, if so, what and why—between the official attitude 
adopted by the same party on the same problem at the national and local 
levels respectively? Is the official attitude the same in all localities or does it 
vary according to their nature, structure and size. . . ? 

These questions, very important even under representative government, 
are even more so under a system of “direct democracy”. Obviously the question 
arises how to reconcile the party system and the organization of the communal 
assembly. Political parties synthesize and crystallize public opinion, but they 
offer an inevitably partisan picture which simply reflects the opinion of the 
majority. They either presuppose a “‘macropolitical” system as it were (which 
cannot be obtained by the direct expression of limited trends of opinion) or 
establish the dimensions of such a system, and are therefore opposed to ‘‘micro- 
political’? systems or else absorb the latter in a more general one which robs 
them of their originality. Evidence on this point comes from Switzerland: 
from the Canton of Valais: “‘. . . from the political point of view, the assembly 
is also a very mixed one: the result of certain votes may be influenced by 
party decisions, but this is exceptional. Party slogans are not appreciated by 
the citizens, who regard them as an encroachment on their freedom. Here the 
party will not exert the same influence as it does on the elections” ;? and from 
the Canton of Vaud: “‘one fact is immediately noticeable: the political parties 
have practically no influence on communes with a ‘conseil général’”’.3 The 
same observation has been made in other regions. Where intervention by the 
political parties occurs, it is sometimes due to peculiar circumstances which 
show how democracy automatically defends itself against them.* 

The electoral systems should also be very closely examined. Do the reasons— 
even if they give rise to controversy—militating in favour of a particular 
system of voting at the national level possess the same meaning and importance 


Srey: 








' Cf. Harvey Walker, ‘“‘The City-Manager Plan of Government in the United States of America.” Congress 
document L.G./6, p. 8. 

* Cf. P. de Courten, “La Vie Municipale en Valais’ in La Démocratie Directe dans les Communes Suisses, op. cit., 
p. 142. 

* Cf. E. Henri, “‘Etude sur le Fonctionnement des Institutions Démocratiques et Particuliérement des Conseils 
Généraux des Communes Vaudoises”’, idem, p. 163. 

* Cf. E. Henri, idem, pp. 164-65. 
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at the local level, or do they undergo modifications whose exact significance 
remains to be determined? The answer to this question will show not only 
how far local electoral systems are democratic, but also the nature of their 
administrative and political functions. The choice of the electoral system and 
of the methods to be employed for its proper functioning may or may not 
be influenced by considerations foreign to local administration proper. Italian 
legislation seems to offer an example of this: Professor Pierandrei says that 
“if we now wish to make an evaluation of these electoral norms and of the 
results which they have given, we shall note first of all that the method adopted 
for communes with a fairly large population was imposed by the need to ensure 
that the various administrations would have a sufficient majority on the 
council to enable them to function as well as possible. The criterion, according 
to which the position of the prevailing forces in the social group was reinforced 
on the representative plane to the detriment of other forms, was thought 
to offer advantages far outweighing the disadvantage of not respecting equality 
between all the forces concerned; moreover, this advantage is relatively 
unimportant administratively, particularly as the minority forces are always 
in fact represented. The results obtained under the previous law had shown 
that the ‘pure proportional’ method had made it difficult to obtain decisive 
majorities on the municipal council, with the result that the life of the 
commissions had usually been very precarious.’ 

Special mention must be made of the new Yugoslav system, which contains 
a number of electoral innovations. As regards the system for the election of the 
members or of the district councils, ‘nominations are made at the meetings 
of the electors by the nominations committees. Nomination at public meetings 
is intended to counterbalance party nominations, so that the candidates are 
the candidates of the people and not of one or more parties. Moreover, a 
specific number of electors are entitled to propose nominations in writing 
provided that the number of candidates proposed is two or three times larger 
than the number of seats at the disposal of the electoral unit concerned. In 
general, the electoral units are established in such a way that, at elections for 
the people’s committees of the commune, each village constitutes a separate 
electoral unit in order that it may have its representative in the commune.” 
The system for the election of the producers’ councils is even more distinctive: 
“It is characterized by the fact that the number of councillors to be elected 
by the groups of industrial workers and by the other producers’ associations 
(peasants’ co-operatives and general farming co-operatives, chambers of 
artisans) is fixed in proportion to the percentage contribution of an economic 
group to the gross social product of the district or town. The total number of 
councillors to be elected for the various branches of industry . . . is then 
distributed between the groups of industrial workers or between the other 
producers’ associations in that branch, in proportion to their membership. 
In addition, two or more economic organizations can form an electoral college. 
The elections are held at the assemblies of workers’ councils, the assemblies 
of the co-operative organizations and other economic organizations. The 
nominations are proposed at these assemblies.’”* 

Thus comparative surveys of all these systems would complete our inform- 


1 Cf. F. Pierandrei, ‘‘Le Conseil Communal en Italie’”’ (translated from the Italian), Congress document L.G./8, 
pp. 5-6. 

2 Cf. L. Gerskovic, loc. cit., p. 10. 

3 Loc. cit. 
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aoe ation on one of the ways in which the citizen participates in local administra- 
aly :4 tion: viz. the representative or quasi-representative way. It would then remain 
oe i to examine the various direct modes of participation. 

n 

hot @ Among the most important of these is the so-called system of ‘‘direct demo- 
— FT cracy” ;! Switzerland offers an excellent example of this, or rather examples, 
hat | for there is little uniformity in the local laws of the various cantons. 

the Direct democracy is based on the meeting of all the citizens of the commune, 
ted | who are thus able to participate directly in municipal administration. In 
ure | practice, this system raises a number of difficulties, not the least important of 
the | _these being material difficulties, such as the place and hour of meetings. These 
ing | _ practical difficulties limit the number of the participants and seem to be the 
ced | : chief obstacle to extending the franchise to women.? For its proper functioning, 
ght ie direct democracy presupposes a fairly small number of active citizens and a 
lity | collective discipline which becomes stricter as that number increases. Con- 


ely ' sequently, it is not surprising that the system in question is “particularly 
P developed in most of the rural communes”’, although it is also to be found “in 
localities with as many as 5,000 and even 20,000 inhabitants’. However, it 
is not at all certain that in the latter localities the purity of the principle is 
not somewhat sacrificed to necessities; it has been said, for instance, of the 
Canton of Vaud that “‘in all the small communes, all the citizens participate in 
public life, but, as soon as the population increases, only a fraction of them 
devote themselves to communal affairs’”’.4 
This assembly, whose name varies, is far from always bringing all the 
inhabitants together on a footing of strict equality. To be able to participate 
in the assembly, it is, of course, necessary to be a citizen, but other conditions 
must also be satisfied, such as the taking of the oath or enrolment as an elector 
—formalities which may mean that a number of persons are absent for a more 
or less considerable period of time.5 Moreover, the political commune, i.e. the 
commune which groups together all active citizens, is not, as we have already 
fe seen, the only institution on which local government in Switzerland is founded; 
1 there are other types of commune. It may be asked how far the fact that a 








limited number of citizens exercise the rights attached to membership of these 
_ different assemblies is reconcilable with legal equality, which is fundamental 
cted ' in a traditionally democratic country; and to what extent the substance of 
ions = rights exercised on an equal basis within the political commune is thereby 
sof > affected. 


mic g In any case, the system has aroused deep interest and prompted many 
rot | questions. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine how an assembly of individuals 
hen —however few—can deliberate and take decisions with the necessary efficiency, 
ther » objectivity and speed, if it is to remain a gathering of individuals. It has 
hip. © already been noted that, in general, the political parties are powerless to give 
ege. | this meeting of citizens homogeneity. Yet we must not infer that it is completely 
i ' _ lacking in structure. An interesting account of the functioning of these assemblies 
e 4 


1 In addition to Mr. A. Gasser’s report, already referred to and the joint workon La Démocratie Directe dans les 


orm- Ds Communes Suisses, which contains an abundant bibliography, L. G. Harvey’s “‘Direct Democracy in the New 
3 England Towns’’, Congress document L.G./5, can also be usefully consulted. 
G./8 * Cf. A. Gasser, op. cit., p. 10. 


* Idem, p. 9. 

Cf. E. Henry, op. cit., p. 160. The author notes that “only a third of the citizens of communes with a ‘conseil 
général’ participates in public life”, p. 159. 

* Idem. 
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in the Canton of Vaud has been given by the Chancellor, E. Henry: “It 
is usually the same citizens, and more particularly the same families, that 
busy themselves with communal politics. The new inhabitants of the commune 
and rural servants usually remain aloof from communal life, at least during the 
first years. Among those who do not belong to the ‘conseil général’, mention 
may also be made of that class of citizens who are anxious to stand aside from 
public affairs because they are afraid of being obliged to accept some kind of 
office or duty on the council. The question of age is not an important factor. 
The ‘conseils généraux’ usually consist of men of mature age—the survey 
showed that the average age is between 40 and 45—but, in some communes, 
young people regularly join the council as soon as they come of age, and they 
are very soon entrusted with official duties. However, most of the time, the 
majority of young citizens, once they have been sworn in, only attend meetings 
at which questions which directly concern them are discussed. . . . Member- 
ship of the ‘conseil général’ is thus somewhat unstable and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the regular members are outvoted on certain important matters by 
newcomers who attend the meeting only because the matter discussed is of 
direct interest to them. This lack of stability is one of the most serious short- 
comings of this system. It is very difficult to remedy it, and the need of a 
preliminary swearing in (which is subject to certain formalities), as provided for 
by the laws of the Canton of Vaud, is a mere palliative. The landowners 
nearly always attend meetings of the council; in any case, every farm and 
every business has a representative.”! The writer then describes the nature of 
the discussions and seeks to ascertain who counts most. ‘“‘The nature of the 
discussions . . . varies of course according to the matter in hand. However, 
discussions are usually neither long nor lively. The villagers, peasants and 
vine-growers are little given to expressing themselves and leave the conduct 
of debate to the council, though they may criticize outside the meeting. . . . 
Sometimes, when the decision to be taken ranges the old against the young, 
the discussions may become warmer. . . . One or two angry malcontents can 
completely transform the discussions of a ‘conseil général’. . . . It has even 
happened that the cantonal authority has been asked to attend a meeting of the 
council so that his mere presence may help to maintain the calm and dignity 
of the assembly. Fortunately such incidents are very rare. Discussion is gener- 
ally keenest when individual proposals are made: these relate to simple ques- 
tions, frequently of little importance, but which are within the understanding 
of every member. . . . Politics are little ventilated... . . The proceedings 
also vary according as the ‘conseil général’ does or does not respect the pro- 
cedure which the law relating to the communes prescribes for the consideration 
of every project. According to this procedure, every proposal by a member of 
the council and every project of the municipal authorities must be submitted 
to a committee for its consideration; this allows a certain number of members 
of the council to make a more detailed study of the problem and then to 
speak when the matter comes before the assembly. In such a case, the debate 
is longer, though hardly more effective, for those who take part in it frequently 
do so simply in order to show that they know as much about the matter as 
the municipality itself. Unfortunately, many communes do not respect this 
legally prescribed procedure. . . .”? 


1 Idem, pp. 162-63. 
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As regards who counts for most in the councils, it seems that the influence 
of certain great families and of certain religious communities is very large, 
particularly if they belong to the minority. Every group of interests usually 
has its own spokesman. However, in most communes, according to Mr. Henry, 
the mayor is the dominant influence: ‘‘The electors choose as mayor the most 
outstanding citizen. This explains why few objections and very little criticism 
are made at council meetings. These are usually made only when another 
leading citizen of the village wants to play his part in communal administra- 
tion; usually, this is the president of the ‘conseil général’. On the other hand, 
the schoolmaster and the pastor frequently hang back. The same is true of 
the doctor and local tradesmen, owing to the nature of their activities and 
because their interests and needs are very different from those of the rest of 
the inhabitants, where these consist chiefly of peasants and vine-growers. The 
schoolmaster and the pastor are usually the only taxpayers in the commune. 
The situation is different in communes with an important industrial population: 
Here the teacher and the doctor are more active. On the other hand, retired 
civil servants and, particularly, retired teachers frequently play a decisive 
part in the commune.”? 

Another important question has attracted the attention of those studying 
these assemblies: to what extent are they regularly attended by the citizens? 
The answer to this question permits us to draw certain conclusions which are 
interesting from the point of view of political psychology and more particularly 
to determine how far the people is democratically-minded. Moreover, it is a 
natural matter for speculation, for, on the face of it, it is difficult to see how 
the same men can devote themselves entirely to public life and to their own 
affairs at the same time.? Professor Gasser has drawn a general conclusion 
from the observations made on attendance at assemblies in Switzerland: 
“What proportion of electors participate in the assemblies of the communes? 
The situation varies considerably. In some cantons, a law adopted by popular 
vote provides for the compulsory attendance of all citizens; nevertheless, in 
general, the communes are free to decide whether they will impose fines on 
those who absent themselves without adequate reason. Where there is no 
compulsion, the communal assemblies are sometimes poorly attended, espe- 
cially when there is nothing exciting on the agenda. Incidentally, the absten- 
tionists would never suffer the rights of the communal assembly to be curtailed. 
Those who keep away doso from apathy or rather because they have confidence 
in those of their fellow citizens who devote themselves to politics, and not 
because they are opposed to pure democracy.’ This conclusion has been 
contested. There is no need to emphasize that it is rather paradoxical to 
consider the practice of abstention as a mark of confidence and, on the other 
hand, to impose fines on the abstentionists! Those contesting this general 
conclusion do not mention this point. More generally it is found that the 
representative system—which is the opposite of direct democracy—is based, 
psychologically at least, on confidence, but only after an election; and that 
the confidence expressed by way of abstention is extremely dangerous for, 
were it to become a faith held even by a very limited number, it would create 


1 Idem, pp. 163-64. 

* This problem arises in representative systems—cf., for instance, Chester, op. cit., p. 9—and with even greater 
reason in systems of direct democracy. 

* Cf. A. Gasser, op. cit., p. 10. 
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the conditions which lead to dictatorship or absolute personal power. In 
such cases, therefore, it is necessary to ascertain whether ‘“confidence’’ does 
not amount to the loss of democratic-mindedness, since—even if he is a 
convinced supporter of democracy—the abstentionist, as the name indicates, 
fails to participate and so fails to appreciate the spirit and machinery of 
democracy. 

Before finishing with the institutional aspect of the question, we have to 
examine the structure of the executive. The executive is organized in accord- 
ance with the collegial principle: ‘“The established administrative authority 
of the commune is usually the municipality (Gemeinderat), which generally 
consists of five, seven or nine members and is directly elected by the people 
(except in the Canton of Vaud, where the system of indirect elections by the 
communal council still exists in communes which have such a council). The 
president of the commune (Ammann) who is also as a rule nominated by 
popular vote, presides over the executive college, where he is never more 
than primus inter pares. Although the members of the municipality distribute 
the various ‘dicasteries’ among themselves by majority vote, the members 
of the communal staff still depend on the administrative college as a whole.’ 

As to the extent of the communal assembly’s powers: ‘“‘The most recent of 
the laws relating to the communes, that for instance, of the Canton of Solo- 
thurn of 27 March 1949, defines these powers as follows: communal and police 
regulations—territorial adjustments—election of communal officials—dismissal 
from office of the communal authorities and the removal of officials—estab- 
lishment of the budget—auditing and passing of the accounts—the fixing 
of annual taxes—the drawing up of the list of the duties and the scale of 
salaries of all communal officials and employees—sale and purchase of real 
estate—establishment, development and suppression of institutions and enter- 
prises—establishment of foundations—the floating of loans—the mortgaging 
of real estate—the furnishing of guarantees and sureties—the conferring of 
the status of ‘bourgeois’. Communal regulations can grant even more extensive 
powers to the citizens’ assemblies.”? 

However, the volume of these local powers does not seem to have any real 
influence on the intrinsic quality of the system. The main interest of the 
latter is to be found elsewhere. Other things being equal, direct democracy 
comes up against two obstacles, and it would not be exaggerated to say that, 
the older and broader-based such a democracy is, the more serious are the 
obstacles. The first of these has already been mentioned: it concerns the extent 
to which the citizens participate effectively in public affairs. The second, which 
will be examined in detail later, concerns the increasing technical difficulties 
encountered by local government, which requires an increasingly higher degree 
of specialized knowledge. This unavoidable specialization is one reason why 
ordinary citizens participate less zealously in an administration whose mys- 
teries they find more and more unfathomable. Rather than laud ‘he possible 
virtues of direct democracy—it might be more accurate to say the virtues 
which it exacts—in order to depict it as politically ideal, it seems preferable 
to consider it as one of the systems in which the contemporary problems of 
local government have most chance of revealing themselves, by reason of 
the system’s very structure and procedures. 


1 Idem, p. 11. 
® Quoted by A. Gasser, op. cit., pp. 9 and ro. 
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Professor L. G. Harvey’s report on direct democracy in the New England 
towns! is an excellent example of the kind of observations that are prompted 
by a study of these institutions at grips with the modern evolution of local 
government. From the institutional point of view, direct democracy in New 
England hardly differs, at the outset, from what it is in other regions. Only 
the name of the assembly and that of its president and the designation of its 
functions vary. Nevertheless, Professor Harvey draws attention to certain 
factors which undoubtedly led him to preface his conclusion with the following: 
“The New England town meeting is a nostalgic vestige of old-time democracy, 
when every male voter set aside one day for town affairs, his wife assisted 
with a rural community dinner and his children were seated in the balcony 
of the town-hall under the surveillance of the village schoolmaster to observe 
government in operation.””? One of the most remarkable of these factors is the 
introduction of a ‘town manager’’,* and the following remark is worthy of 
mention: “At the town meeting there is always a clash of opinion, usually 
between those who live in the village and those who live on farms, over distri- 
bution of cost of services. Village people require more services and the farmers 
resent sharing the cost. With the shift of population to large cities, towns 
located within short travelling distances discover that they have become 
bedroom communities for city workers. New and often conflicting social elements 
appear in these towns.”’4 

Pure and direct democracy is not the only system by which the citizens par- 
ticipate in local government. In this respect, the Yugoslav system is mixed. 
Although based on the representative system, it has certain classical methods of 
direct participation, such as the referendum; but, here again, it has its own 
original institutions: ‘““The forms of participation by the electors in the activities 
of local bodies are: meetings of the electors, colleges and committees of citizens. 
The meetings of the electors represent a form of mass participation in the 
activities of local bodies, by means of which the electors of a given electoral 
unit, gathered together at a public meeting, receive a report on the activity 
of their elected councillors, discuss proposals submitted to the meeting and 
take decisions in the form of resolutions. . . . It is this meeting which 
addresses proposals and recommendations to the people’s committee and to 
the other competent bodies with a view to settling various local problems and, 
if necessary, certain questions of general interest. The resolutions taken at the 
meetings of electors are not binding on the people’s committees and the other 
organs of State in the sense that the latter must accept them; but they are 
obliged to discuss them and io communicate their decisions on questions raised 
to the meetings of electors. The colleges and committees of citizens represent 
participation by the masses in the activities of the local bodies, and the means 
by which the citizens most frequently take part in the discussion of certain 
questions and in the control of the administration and of institutions, or 
directly participate in the carrying out of certain concrete tasks. There are 
many such committees, such as the tax committee, the seed committee, the 
harvest committee, etc. . . .”% 

Other less general methods of participation enable the citizens to exercise 


' L. G. Harvey, “Direct Democracy in the New England Towns”, Congress document L.G./5, already mentioned. 
* Idem, p. 6. 

* Ibid. 

* Idem, p. 4. It is the author of this report who has italicized the last words. 

* Cf. L. Gerskovic, op. cit., p. 9. 
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a definite control over the administration of their commune. We have 
particularly in mind the system of entrusting the whole or part of the admi- 
nistration of a public service to one or more of the citizens. There are also 
many methods, not of pressure but of information! and control—both political 
and jurisdictional—which offer citizens the opportunity of guiding the acti- 
vities of the commune and of obliging the municipal authorities to respect the 
law. All these methods deserve careful study to determine to what extent they 
are adapted or adaptable to local democracy and whether they strengthen 
its foundations. It would be useful, for instance, to know how far the methods 
depend on individual initiative on the one hand, and on collective action on 
the other. 


All these problems are subordinate to the fundamental question whether local 
government is an element of democratic education. This question, which is 
closely linked with liberal principles, is a classic one and the conception seems 
hardly more original than the idea that democracy is founded on the inde- 
pendence of the coramunes. This is far from meaning that the question is of 
no importance, but it needs to be expressed in new terms. Henceforth, it must 
be envisaged perhaps less from the sole point of view of an apprenticeship in 
individual freedom—even if the latter has its obligations—than from the point 
of view of technical knowledge. Unfortunately, the answer to this question 
depends largely on subjective appreciation and consequently arouses much 
controversy.” The protagonists of this debate have no difficulty in quoting 
examples which, although pertinent, are of limited scope, and they build 
upon them an optimistic or pessimistic philosophy according to their natural 
bent. In these circumstances, it would be very rash to answer this question 
definitely either in the affirmative or in the negative. At best, we can give 
a reasoned exposé of the advantages and disadvantages, and, in this respect, 
Professor Langrod provides us with very useful data: 

‘Local government,” he writes,* “can play a very important part in the 
democratic education of the masses. If decentralization of power is real and 
not just a figment, it provides a basis for very close co-operation between the 
citizen and the ‘local authorities’, instead of being a disguised bureaucracy; 
if the influence of the citizen on the composition of the local bodies is real 
and not simply apparent, local government can constitute a veritable school 
of citizenship, a kind of communion, as it were, between the citizen and the 
common weal, a centre for the training of statesmen. Local government thus 
serves as a method of selecting future political leaders, who begin at the local 
level and gradually extend their field of activities. This selection is likely to 


- 


Mr. Léo Moulin writes on this subject: ‘As to the direct control of public opinion such as it might result from the 
more or less regular attendance of the electors at the meetings of the communal council, it obviously does not 
exist. The average number of observers present during the discussion of a problem of local or general interest is 
extremely small; in most cases there is no one. Tendentious reports of the meetings appear intermittently in the 
local press.”’ Again, Mr. D. N. Chester has noted: ‘‘Representatives of the press must be admitted to all meetings 
of a council but need not be admitted to meetings of any committee other than the education committee. More- 
over it is possible for a council to exclude the press, either by passing a temporary resolution whenever the special 
nature of the business makes it desirable in the public interest, or by resolving to sit as a committee. But for the 
great majority of matters the press are present and the council’s proceedings are reported, often at length, in the 
local newspapers.” (Op. cit., p. 10.) 

Mr. Léo Moulin and Mr. A. M. Hanson, in particular, disagree on this question ; the former emphasizes the 
unfavourable aspects, the latter mentions cases of Engiish statesmen whose careers began in the field of local 
government. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 9-11. 
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be more objective, more direct and better justified. The inclusion of the 
citizens within this active political élite of the country and their elevation to the 
highest public offices thus take place by stages, as their skill and experience 
grow. Nevertheless, there is a darker side to this picture. 

“Firstly, if we compare the results of experience, we note that this appren- 
ticeship in democracy in the field of local government does not necessarily take 
place. The part played by the citizen is sometimes—in spite of rules and ap- 
pearances—secondary, somewhat formal, and limited. In such conditions, it 
provides the citizen with a more or less detailed knowledge of local affairs, 
of public administration on the scale of the local body concerned, and of 
methods of teamwork. But it is practically impossible for him to get to the heart 
of matters, to see them in the round or form an idea of the public weal. Guided 
by the professional ‘clerk’, it is rarely that he has to assume genuine responsi- 
bility; in most cases, he is only a part of the setting, as it were, and has no real 
influence on events. Consequently, he has no opportunity of learning to 
administer or to govern. The experience he gains is limited to electoral or pre- 
electoral practices, speech-making and the ‘strategy’ of small-scale politics. 

‘Moreover, this form of ‘local representation’ may even narrow the horizon 
of the local authorities—in contradiction to the very essence of democracy. 
For local interests, in the narrow sense, may conceal the general interest from 
view by ensuring the predominance of ‘parish-pump politics’. Such an 
apprenticeship can become definitely anti-democratic for all the democratic 
nature of local government. Account must be taken of a whole series of ten- 
dencies which, despite appearances, hinder the democratic education of the 
masses by means of local government. Experience has shown that the 
deliberative colleges of local government (in any form) are inclined to serve or 
represent private interests rather than the general interest (which transcends 
them). Even if the electoral system is identical at the national and at the local 
levels, the practical results are frequently quite different owing to the different 
perspectives and the particular characteristics of local administration, where 
the same problems are dealt with but in a different fashion. Thus, the citizen 
participating in local government may know little or nothing of true democracy 
in its political and social sense, and may wrongly identify it with the stubborn 
defence of particular interests and with a constant struggle against the ‘centre’ 
(ut supra). 

“Lastly, this manner of training future political leaders by stages, has, in 
spite of its merits, certain obvious defects when it comes to the filling of public 
offices in a democracy. There is the risk of creating a rigid official hierarchy, 
which will bar the door to fresh talent. The citizen is compelled to pass through 
all the successive grades of this hierarchy. Consequently, the only means, 
or at any rate the main means, of securing political office at State level, is 
first to exercise the various public functions at local level. At that level, as has 
already been mentioned, officials are chosen in accordance with special criteria 
based on preoccupations of a local and not of a general character. If we 
consider, in this matter, the particular nature of political promotion within 
the main political parties, the rigid and limited nature of this hierarchy becomes 
obvious. 

“Comparing theory with practice, we find that, in spite of the general pre- 
sumption in favour of local government as an element in democratic education, 
this aspect of administrative decentralization is, in practice, essentially relative. 
The educational qualities attributed to it can by no means be taken for granted. 
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Local administration may prove extremely useful in preparing the citizen for 
public office, in constituting the first stage of his civic education; but everything 
depends on how it is conceived and realized in practice, on its structure and 
functioning, on its dynamic and creative energy, on its efficiency and on the 
extent to which non-professionals actively participate in it. What matters then 
is not the outward showing, but the inner substance. 

‘Nevertheless, it seems undeniable that local government can and must 
be included among the factors which can contribute effectively to the formation 
of a democratic ‘climate’... .” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS REACTION TO TECHNICAL ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of modern States is characterized by an extreme complexity 
due to the extension of public functions and to the transformations they have 
undergone. Economic and social administration has become of fundamental 
importance and involves numerous unknown elements and an even greater 
number of variable factors. There is no doubt that democracy, owing to the 
needs that it is expected to meet, is to a large extent the cause of this evolution, 
which gives rise to all kinds of friction between the traditional forms of political 
government, as these were established during the nineteenth century, and the 
new imperatives of a “community” administration. Although the generalization 
of democracy is thus an essential factor in these evolutions of structures, the 
latter do not appear to conform directly to the generally accepted idea of 
democracy. They give rise, in various forms, to the establishment of a kind 
of technical power based on specialized knowledge and skill and which alone 
is capable of acting with the desired efficiency. It is in this sense that the 
advent of the ‘“‘managerial revolution”! has been welcomed, and _ the 
strengthening of an irresponsible and, before very long, authoritarian bureau- 
cracy has been deplored. By its very nature, this technical power rapidly 
tends to acquire all the characteristics of a “closed” power, which is directly 
opposed to the spirit of democracy. 

The manner in which local government reacts against this process can be of 
considerable importance. Its origin, as well as the diversity which it endeavours 
to reflect and to maintain, should in principle make it rebellious to such an 
evolution. It thus seems capable of protecting democracy against technocratic 
or bureaucratic tendencies. However, before definitely adopting this conclusion, 
we should ascertain how far it is itself proof against these influences. 


Local government is not immune from a certain amount of bureaucracy. 
The phenomenon, already strongly marked in the big cities, has spread to the 
smaller towns and even to rural communes, where the elected authorities, 
who are usually ignorant of administrative procedures and nearly always 
incapable of understanding their functioning, if not their meaning, rely upon 
“skilled” persons for the carrying out of technical tasks and the elucidation 
of texts. This procedure often amounts to a real delegation of powers, or 
something near it. It is an abdication of power all the more serious because 
administrative procedure largely conditions the framing of projects and their 
execution. 


1 Cf. J. Burnham, Managerial Revolution. 
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This “bureaucracy”’ is largely due to centralization. That is one reason why 


Yugoslavia has recently improved its system of local government.’ It is also 
due to the fact that the elected magistrates and, a fortiori, the citizens have 
not always the necessary time, means or political and administrative experience 
>to carry out their various tasks. Their shortcomings in this respect inevitably 
~ result in the rise of local civil servants whose influence is in direct proportion 


'to the complexity of their tasks and their stability of office. This stability may 


have serious consequences. The situation can be remedied—to some extent 
‘at any rate—by local officials being elected, as in Switzerland; but this does 





not completely obviate the disadvantages of officialdom, and it assumes on 
the part of the citizens a sense of administration which it is perhaps rash to 
expect of them; in any case, it places too heavy a responsibility upon them. 
Professor Gasser indirectly notes this when he writes: ““Among the most 
‘important duties of the Swiss communes, mention must be made of their 
_ responsibility for their communal staff. Frequently the electors of the commune 
‘elect, in addition to the municipal authorities, the main communal officials, 
‘and even the schoolmaster and the pastor (and also the parish priest). Re- 


elections must take place at least once in six years, which calls for a much 
) greater sense of its responsibilities from the population; it is true, of course, 


\ that salaried officials are almost always re-elected. Confidence in the self- 
» education and self-control of the electors has thus not proved to be misplaced.”” 


) However, this system does not seem suited to large or even to average-sized 


‘towns; but it is in the latter that the difficulties of introducing technical 
‘planning and efficiency will be greatest. Moreover, we have to consider 


\ whether the elections do or do not lead the local administrations to abandon 
‘their political neutrality. Some countries, where local officials are nominees 
» of the government, are seriously handicapped in this respect ;3 others to a lesser 


degree, though they too are beginning to feel the disadvantages of party 
influence.* A partisan structure of local government inevitably strengthens, 


_ instead of diminishing, the authority of the public official, who is thus better 
able to hold his own against representatives who have been elected in order 


to carry out a general political programme, for he not only possesses technical 
knowledge but has been mandated by public opinion. Thus a gulf is beginning 


1 to establish itself between the representatives, whose competence should in 
» principle be universal, and other ‘“‘magistrates”’, who are forming, more or less 





democratically, an ever clearer idea of the objective reality of government. 


’ There is a tendency to examine the local executive with a certain mistrust, 


» because it may reflect the subordination of local government to the central 


' power; and this applies too in the case of local officials, who reflect another 


ig 


~ kind of subordination, due to a transformation of executive functions. Professor 
) Langrod has therefore chosen a very opportune moment to recommend a 
| study of the status of local officials—the term status here being understood as 
7) meaning all legal rules which govern the local official’s career, guarantee its 
‘normal development and avert the dangers of arbitrariness and more parti- 
)cularly political arbitrariness. 


No such status exists in the United States of America (where it would be 


» ' Cf. L. Gerskovic, op. cit., passim. 

» ? Cf. A. Gasser, op. cit., p. ro. 

+ * Particularly Belgium, according to Mr. Léo Moulin’s oral remarks. 

a ‘ Mr. D. N. Chester notes in this respect: “Officials ... are expected not to take part in party politics; this is 
particularly so of all the senior officers, who are expected to be politically neutral”, op. cit., p. 2. 
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opposed to tradition), in so far as status means acquired rights.! On the other 


hand, on the same question, Professor Chester was able to point out that 
English bureaucracy is better organized than in the past, irrespective of party 
influence, the exact extent of which it is difficult to determine. The same author | 


in his written communication had noted as the basic characteristic of British | 


local government that it rests upon a clear distinction between the status and 
functions of elected representatives, such as the councillor and the alderman 
and local officials such as the town clerk and the treasurer.” 

The last two officials, and particularly the town clerk, seem to possess great 
authority. In proof of this we cannot do better than quote Professor Chester 
himself:? “Every borough council must appoint a fit person to be town clerk. 
The person appointed cannot be a member of the council, and the offices of | 
treasurer and town clerk cannot be held by the same person. His main functions 
are as follows: 

‘1, He is secretary to the council and as such is responsible for keeping the 
minutes and proceedings of the council and of all its committees. 

**g, He is adviser to the mayor (as chairman of the council) and to the council 
on all matters of procedure. 


“3. He is normally head of the legal department of the council and as such is | © agi 


the council’s chief legal adviser and takes legal action on behalf of the 
Council. 

‘4, Except where there are provisions to the contrary he is usually the official 
to whom correspondence about the borough’s affairs is addressed by 
government departments. 


‘5. The town clerk is often described as the borough’s chief or senior admi- i 
nistrative officer. This must not be interpreted, however, as in any way | 


meaning that he is a kind of managing director and that all other chief 
officials.and their staffs are subordinate to him and have to act under his 


instructions. Each chief official is responsible to and takes his instructions |— " I 
from the council, or more usually from the committee responsible for | %!0"4 
 cracy 


the work of his department. Chief officers are appointed by the council, 


usually on the recommendation of the committee concerned and are _ 
dismissible only by the council. Nevertheless, because the nature of his a 


duties brings him into close contact with all aspects of the council’s | 4 h 
each | 

j " preser 
clerk with a strong personality who, over a number of years, gains the | by dis 
» tion g 





work, he is in a strong position to advise on general policy or on any matter | 
of a non-technical character affecting two or more departments. A town 


confidence of his Council can obtain a commanding position.” 
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Besides the town clerk and the treasurer, each Borough has a certain number ; 


of “‘chief officers”, placed at the head of various services, such as the chief F 
constable, the director of education and the medical health officer, all of whom 
are chosen for their technical and professional competence. Professor Chester 
says of them: ‘All chief officers and their staffs, other than a small number of 
staff employed on a temporary basis, can look forward to permanent 
employment up to the retiring age and enjoy a special contributory pension 
scheme.’’! 

The relations between the members of the council and these officials are | 


1 This remark was made orally by Mr. R. H. Wells. 
2 Op. cit., p. 2. 

3 Idem, p. 31. 

* Op. cit., p. 4. 
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based upon certain delegations of powers which, in theory, correspond to 
and are limited by the competence of those to whom they are delegated; but, 
’ even in the fields in which the officials and their services do not possess the 
right to decide, they are frequently called upon to advise the magistrates. 


_ Although, in theory, the English system gives first place to elected represen- 


tatives, we must not underestimate the role of these officials, ‘‘who are a very 
important part of the process and in some cases may have a considerable, 
indeed a predominant, influence on policy and on the decisions taken. But 
' they are not in the position of the British Civil Service, dealing with the 
; elected representatives in the House of Commons through the Ministerial 
' leader of a department. The House of Commons passes legislation, discusses 
policy and criticizes the Government, but it gets little opportunity to take an 
‘ early or active part in decision-making— most day-to-day matters are dealt 
' with by the civil service, sometimes after obtaining Ministerial decision.’ 

The importance of the town clerk calls for comparison with another system, 
_ the American city-manager system. This comparison has been made in detail 
_ and we shall revert to it later, but it shows the influence that technical problems 
| of efficiency can have on the nature and structures of local government. The 





_ traditional relations between democracy and local government could not fail 


_ to be deeply modified by them and the “City Management Plan” endeavours 
to palliate this situation. 


_ In fact, according to a recent publication of the International City Managers’ 


_ Association, “the central idea of the council-manager plan, to put it simply, 
is a far-reaching attempt to resolve the apparent conflict between democracy 
_ and efficiency. Democracy is preserved in the popular election, on a short 
ballot, of a council small enough for the ordinary citizen to understand its 
workings. Efficiency is achieved by the employment of a manager profes- 
' sionally trained for the technical job of administration. The danger of bureau- 
cracy irresponsible and unresponsive to the will of the community is met by 


_ giving the council complete control of the manager’s tenure of office.’’ 

__ The only remarks called for by the council of city-manager cities concern the 
_ electoral system. There are usually five councillors and they are elected for 
each district or “‘at large” or sometimes even on the basis of professionnal re- 
' presentation. As a rule, the experts prefer the elections “at large”’ to elections 
| by district which favour various kinds of particularism. Proportional representa- 


' tion gives rise to the same controversies as in the other political systems.‘ 





The city manager himself calls for longer comment. The United States and 
Canada regard the career of a city manager as a genuine profession, for which 


) special training is given at certain universities. Their recruitment by the muni- 
| cipalities is subject to a special procedure. When a city-manager plan has been 


adopted and the council has been elected after a campaign during which 


‘the principles of the plan have been definitely fixed, this council, with a view 


' Idem, op. cit. 

* Recent Council Manager Developments and Directory of Council-Manager Cities (Pamphlet, revised ed., Chicago, 
April 1952) quoted by R. H. Wells, ‘“‘Thoughts on the City-Manager Plan in the United States and its relation 
to Local Democracy”, Congress document L.G./r12. 

* Recent Council Manager Developments and Directory of Council-Manager Cities (Pamphlet, revised ed. Chicago, 
April 1952), quoted by R. H. Wells, ‘“‘Thoughts on the City-Manager Plan in the United States and its relation 
to Local Democracy”, Congress document L.G./r12. 

* Idem ,op. cit. 
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to the appointment of the city manager, addresses itself to the International 
City Managers’ Association, a private body which combines the functions of a 
news agency and an employment office. The council chooses from the list of 
available candidates the names of three or four persons possessing the requisite 
specialized knowledge, and then invites them to a personal interview (it 
sometimes happens that a member of the council visits a town in which a 
candidate has already held office) before making the appointment. This 
procedure is followed for the appointment of all city managers. Sometimes, 
other considerations help to determine this choice,! but our description of the 
procedure followed applies generally. 

The relations between the city manager and the council must be based on 
friendly co-operation: ‘The fundamental objective sought by both is demo- 
cratic efficiency: the delivery to the people of the city of the goods and services 
which they have asked their local government to produce, at the lowest possible 
cost. The best criterion of their joint success is the satisfaction of the voters. 
The city manager is always subordinate to the city council. His responsibility 
to the voters is only through the council; the political responsibility falls on 
the council alone. The wise manager advises the council, using all his technical 
knowledge to see that the council members are fully informed on all feasible 
alternatives: If asked for a recommendation, he will give it, with all his reasons 


for preferring his solution over others; but in the last analysis he will leave | 


the decision to the council and he will carry it out loyally and completely, even 
though he may not agree personnally with the action taken. Any other pro- 
cedure would be inconsistent with the principles of the plan. The manager must 
deal with the council as a group, not with individual members or factions. 
On the other hand, the manager may properly insist that the council deal 
with the city departments only through him. If city employees are subjected 
to divided leadership they cannot properly be held responsible and the position 
of the manager becomes untenable. Both the city council members and the 
city manager are frequently called upon to appear and speak at public gather- 


ings. The managers prefer to leave occasions of a ceremonial character to © 
the mayor. Where civic groups desire a technical discussion of current problems, ~ 
the manager’s knowledge is needed. He must be very careful on such occasions 
never to attempt to develop public opinion favourable to a programme of his 
own as opposed to that of the council, or to suggest new projects not previously 7 


discussed with the council. The experienced manager has no difficulty with 
these matters, since he knows that his function is not political but adminis- 
trative. The manager who does not learn this early is likely to have a very 
short career. Fortunate indeed is that city-manager town where the mayor is 
capable of furnishing political leadership, and is willing to do so, always work- 
ing in close co-operation with the other members of the council and with the 


Mr. H. Walker notes in this respect: ‘‘Only in exceptional cases do political or other extraneous considerations © 


enter into the choice of a city manager. Kansas City, Missouri, made this mistake with its first manager. It now 
has one of the most capable managers in the profession. The people chose a council which was pledged to take 
the government out of politics and it did. Cleveland, Ohio, which abandoned the plan after a brief experience, 


made the fatal mistake of electing a city council which was, on the whole, unsympathetic to the system; a 7 
capable local man was chosen as manager, but he never had full council support. Most of the other 45 places | 


which have abandoned the plan by vote of the people since 1908, after once adopting it, have done so for local 
political reasons. Eight other places which once adopted and abandoned the plan have readopted it. No case 
is known where failure and abandonment occurred because of the planitself: the failures have been personal, 
sometime the manager, more often the council, but the people mistakenly have blamed the failure on the plan of 
organization and abandonment was the result.” 
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city manager. One reason why the city-manager plan has not been considered 
appropriate for use in the largest cities is because of its supposed weakness in 
providing such political leadership—a role which obviously can not be assigned 
to or assumed by the city manager. Co-operation rather than competition 
between mayor and manager would be a vital necessity in such a 
city”. 

In Great Britain, the work of the borough council is distributed among a 
number of specialized committees such as the allotments committee, children’s 
committee, education committee, health committee, etc. . . . in addition to 
the inevitable finance committee. Each of these committees usually has from 
6 to 12 members. For each committee the borough councils designate members 
who do not form part of the councils. The structure of these specialized com- 
mittees corresponds to that of the administration subordinate to them, and, 
here again, the town clerk and the treasurer play a very important part, by 
being in regular contact with almost all the committees.” 

The relations of the different committees with the council are based on an 
organization of the council’s functions and, if necessary, on a system of delega- 
tion of powers. Professor Chester gives the following picture of them: “In 
some matters committees have the power of decision delegated to them and in 
others they have power only to make recommendations. Opinion is divided 
upon how much power should be delegated to a committee. The only statutory 
limitation is that the council cannot delegate its power to levy a rate or to 
borrow money. Committees are, however, usually given the power to decide 
without further reference to the council very many of what I have earlier 
called day-to-day matters. This means that proper action can be taken on 
these matters without waiting for Council confirmation and such decisions 
cannot normally be overthrown or referred back when the committee’s report 
subsequently comes before the council. On many matters hardly coming under 
the heading of major issues of policy the council may reserve for itself the final 
work, Thus the appointment or dismissal of a chief official or his deputy would 
normally require council approval. Again, any matter which required formal 
legal action to be taken on behalf of the council would usually be subject to 
council approval. There will, however, usually be one or two issues of contro- 
versy on which the council may spend some time in debate. These may arise 
out of committee recommendations or they may be in the form of a motion 
of which notice has been given previously. The annual estimates form the 
basis for a general discussion on financial policy. . . . Each committee 
prepares annually an estimate of its expenditure for the coming financial year. 
The actual details will be prepared by the treasurer in consultation with the 
chief officer of the department concerned and probably with the chairman of 
the committee. After being agreed by the committee the estimate goes to the 
finance committee which assembles all the various committee estimates into 
a general budget. Disputes between a committee and the finance committee 
are settled, if possible, by negotiation though they may need to be settled by 
the council. But the finance committee is usually composed of the more senior 
members of the council and has considerable authority so that its recommenda- 
tions to the council are usually accepted. Once the estimates have been 
approved in council, the committee may spend accordingly, but departure from 


. H. Walker, op. cit., pp. ro-r1. 
. D. N. Chester, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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the estimates cannot be made without the approval of the finance committee 
and of the council. . . .”? 

This system is undoubtedly open to a number of objections, particularly on 
grounds of its cumbersomeness and of the demands it makes on the time of 
councillors who are members of several committees. But the most serious 
objection to this kind of arrangement concerns the difficulties of ensuring 
co-ordination between committees. Several solutions have been envisaged, 
particularly the existence of strongly organized political parties.* The influence 
of the town clerk and the treasurer can also form a basis for co-ordination. It 
is owing to the existence of these officials that the English system resembles 
the American system; but they are dissimilar on many points. “‘It is attractive 
to draw parallels between the town clerk in the British municipality and the 
city manager in the American city. The town clerk operates with his council 
as a whole. He is present at their meetings and may clarify an issue or problem 
if called upon to do so. He may confer informally with the mayor in going over 
the agenda prior to the meeting or at other times. He talks also with other 
council members at the initiative of either party. In this fashion he undoubtedly 
has considerable influence with his council in disputed matters of policy and 
in appointments of key personnel. The other important relationship is with 
his colleagues who are the heads of the various departments. They defer to 
his influence and respect his position. Normally they will confer with him 
frequently, especially concerning important problems in their area. They do 
not take orders from him, but from the several committees of the council to 
whom they are respectively responsible. Their contact with the councillors 
on their committee is direct. The city manager, on the other hand, has complete 
administrative responsibility. He appoints, or at least recommends for appoint- 
ment, the department heads. They have no direct contact with the council,. 
except as the manager may wish one or more of them to accompany him to 
a formal or informal meeting. The council, except in the largest cities, normally 
handles its business as a whole, and does not subdivide into committees as does 
the British Council. Any proposal to convert the British town clerk into a city 
manager with complete administrative power might have to begin by abolishing 
the British system of committees. In some ways, the city treasurer in Britain 
with his special relationship to the finance committee has almost as many 
characteristics of the American city manager as has the town clerk. This is 
especially true in the relatively few cities in which this committee has achieved 
a major co-ordinating function at the policy level.” 

The city-manager plan, in its efforts to combine democracy with technical 
efficiency, has encountered opposition, the origin and spirit of which provide 
—in our opinion at any rate—very important indications of the crisis through 
which democracy is passing. This opposition comes chiefly from labour 
quarters. 

“Regrettably there has been very considerable opposition to the city- 
manager plan on the part of many local groups of organized labour. This is 
by no means universal, but the contrast with the widespread support 
on the of business and professional groups calls for comment, and some 
explanation. We may distinguish here between the city as government and 


1 Cf. D. N. Chester, op. cit., p. 6. 
* Cf. supra, The Relationship between Local Democracy and Local Government, p. 30. 
* Ct. E. S, Griffith, “Further Comments on the City Manager Plan’, Congress document L.G./7, p. 2. 
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the city as employer. As government, labour naturally would like its share 
of representation in council membership and its chance to make its views 
felt. The fact of the matter is that the elected councils in city-manager 
cities are predominantly business and professional men and seldom have 
labour men in their number. Elections usually are ‘at large’, and the old 
system of election by wards served labour better in this respect; then, too, 
meetings of the council are too often in the day-time, and labourers are not 
usually in a position to take time off, either to serve as councillors or to present 
their views. Even when meetings are in the evening, the demands on a man’s 
time are such—and the pay often so low—that a working man cannot afford 
the service. As employer, the city manager comes into relationships with 
organized labour which may appear in the guise of conflict. Influenced by his 
business-minded council and by his own desire to make a record for economy, 
the manager is tempted to pay less than union wages and to enforce ‘efficiency’ 
in a fashion which is frequently resented. He and the council may well disagree 
with the policy of allowing labour organizations to be formed among govern- 
ment employees. His treatment of such organizations may be curt or worse, 
and seem discriminatory to labour.” 

Here, again, we find the distinction, already made during our study of the 
relations between the local government and the central power, between 
traditional democracy (called political democracy to distinguish it from 
economic and social democracy) and its problems on the one hand, and the 
solutions of “socialist”? democracy on the other hand—where also there is 
a crisis, the more serious as it endangers the structure of an entire society. There 
is considerable evidence of this, such as the controversy on the difference 
between political and economic democracy, and, to an even greater extent, the 
idea that local government as conceived in the United States of America in the 
city-manager plan resembles administration of a private enterprise, or rather 
the organization of a capitalist commercial company. The application of 
such an idea to the exercise of public authority is not as surprising as it may 
seem at first glance: the confusing of public and private methods of adminis- 
tration indicates the crisis through which liberal democracy is passing and 
heralds the decline of the traditional representative system. Thus, once again, 
it is necessary to examine carefully the Yugoslav solution which consists in a 
reform of representative machinery. 


On this point Professor L. Gerskovic notes: “The new law has introduced 
fundamental changes in the basic structure of the people’s committees. 
Alongside the assembly of councillors elected on a territorial basis, it has 
established . . . the council of producers elected by the workers’ councils, the 
co-operatives and other producers’ organizations. . . . Consequently, the 
people’s committees of the districts and towns consist of two councils—the 
district council (urban) and the producers’ council (the people’s committees, 
rural and urban, have only one chamber and no council of producers). The 
district council and the council of producers have equal rights and so partici- 
pate on a footing of equality in the establishment of the constitution of the 
people’s committee, social planning, the budget and the final accounts; in the 
implementation of the social plan and budget and the general rules and regula- 
tions; in the establishment, amalgamation and winding up of enterprises, 


1 Idem, p. 1. 
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as well as in other economic activities. In all these cases, the councils deliberate 
at their separate meetings and their decisions are valid if they have been voted 


by both councils on the basis of identical texts. In the event of the two councils | 


disagreeing on a question, a co-ordinating committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of each council is elected; if, in spite of this procedure, 
the councils still fail to agree, the question is decided by the people’s assembly 
of the Federal People’s Republic, whose decision is binding on both councils. 
In addition to the matters assigned to it by law, the council of producers may 
be accorded further rights by special law, and more particularly rights relating 
to the control of the situation and social obligations of economic organizations, 
and the harmonizing of common interests, of an economic, technical or other 
nature, with the needs of economic organizations.”. This mixed representative 
system permeates the structure of the local administration founded on the 


system of committees (colleges). ‘‘At the head of the college there is a president. | 
Besides the president, each college has from 5 to 15 members. The president | 


and a certain number of members are elected by the people’s committee from 
among representatives of economic and social organizations and certain 
institutions, as well as from among the citizens who, owing to their personal 


and technical capacities, are able to assist in carrying out the tasks of the | 


colleges.”! The local power—even the technical power—thus retains the 
characteristics of an ‘‘open” power. 


The discussions of the congress did not, of course, follow the logical order 
in which this summarized report has endeavoured to present them. Their 
outstanding characteristic was undoubtedly psychological. Over and above 
various adaptations whose value could not be anything more than relative 
—as is made clear by comparative studies—the problem of democracy was 
constantly debated. Even Tocqueville did not believe that democracy is 


compatible with decentralization and self-government: “I am of the opinion,” | 


he wrote, “‘that in the democratic era which is about to open personal inde- 
pendence and local freedoms will always be artificial products. Centralization 
will be the natural form of government.”? We must, however, agree upon the 
exact meaning of democracy and decentralization. If “the strength of free 
peoples is based on the commune, (if) communal institutions are to freedom 
what primary schools are to science, (if) they bring freedom within reach of the 
people, (if) they permit it to enjoy this freedom peacefully and accustom it to 
make use of such freedom’’,® the freedom concerned must be true freedom and, 
on this subject, the peoples are divided and the conception of freedom itself 
has lately undergone fundamental changes. These cannot be ignored. 


1 Cf. L. Gerskovic, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
* Alexis de Tocqueville. Guvres, 1866, III, p. 485. 
* Idem. De la Démocratie en Amérique. 
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THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGIES 
IN POLITICAL CHANGE 


KARL LOEWENSTEIN 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 


In this age of ideological conflicts few subjects seem as deserving of the attention 
of an international group of professionals in political science as that of ideologies 
and their impact on political change. Three consecutive meetings (8 and 
g September 1952) of the Second Congress of the International Political Science 
Association at The Hague were, in fact, assigned to it. The wide interest the 
topic aroused was testified to by the number of papers submitted (19), and 


| by the number (about 40) of participants in the discussion. Countries of 
' diverse political civilizations, Japan, India, Pakistan, the Near East, Yugo- 


slavia and Spain contributed their share, with perhaps an understandable 
preponderance from the United States and France; the former, the environ- 
ment where political science has established itself most firmly in the fabric 
of public life; the latter, the country where the traditional legal and historical 
approach to politics has recently been implemented, with customary vigour, 
by the techniques of political science. 

Yet, in the opinion of at least one observer, this quantitatively impressive 
array of erudition has not been equalled by qualitatively commensurate 
results, even if it is taken into account that international gatherings of this 
kind rarely if ever live up to anticipation. In retrospect, it was felt—and this 
not by a single observer only—that, while the discussion had placed in bold 
relief the complexities inherent in the analysis of political ideologies, it had 
notably failed in establishing definite and generally acceptable lines of 
methodological approach, let alone in opening viable avenues along which 
answers could be sought. The reasons for such malaise may be found in two 
aspects of the meetings: one of an organizational and, therefore, remediable 
nature; the other one, however, stemming from deficiencies connected with 
the devising and carrying out of the programme. 

The President of the International Political Science Association, Professor 


Quincy Wright (Chicago University), may deservedly claim credit for having 


prepared a general outline of the range of the subject which was rich in 
suggestions. This outline was circulated well in advance and could have served 
as a frame of reference for the various papers as well as for the discussions. He 
also prepared a “General Working Paper” which divided the entire subject 


| into three logically consistent sections: (a) the political role and the analysis of 
| ideologies; (b) the dissemination of ideologies: methods and conditions; (c) 
’ research on ideologies. It contained valuable statements of individual prob- 
* lems connected with each section. This working paper was, however, 


"available to the participants only upon their arrival at The Hague. Further, 


© the papers prepared by individual contributors could be obtained only when 
» the meeting started, thus rendering it impossible to digest the material and 
» to adjust individual discussion contributions to the specific subject of the 
> sessions. 





What actually happened, therefore, was that the frame of reference as 
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designated by the working paper was maintained during the sessions, if at 
all, in only the most general fashion. The basic issue, what constitutes an 
ideology or a “political” ideology, and what is their bearing upon political 
change, was not perceptibly clarified in the first session; nor did, or rather 
could the second meeting succeed in crystallizing the issue of their dissemina- 
tion, an aspect hardly separable from that of “political change’. The last 
session, designated for the research problems, resulted in an intellectual 
‘free-for-all’? because speakers who had not been heard in the preceding 
sessions discussed any aspect of the entire field they wished to, linking their 
remarks to the research issues by the statement that what they had to say 
constituted a basic problem of research. Admittedly, even with better co- 
ordination and less “‘deviationist”’ propensities on the part of the individual 
speakers, this would have been a Herculean task. The subject of ideologies 
remained elusive—elusive because of its inclusiveness which cuts across all 
fields of the social sciences. 

However, the sense of intellectual frustration may have deeper causes than 
mere organizational defects. An American observer conversant with the myth 
that American political science is wholly “pragmatic” and ‘“methodology- 
indifferent”, expressed surprise at the degree to which political science else- 
where had become “Americanized”. Papers and discussion often lacked 
methodological clarity concerning the terms used and the meaning they 
involve, for example, the terms “ideologies”, ‘political’? ideologies, ‘‘political 
systems’, and “political change’’. “Ideas”, “idea systems” and “ideologies” 
frequently were usedsynonymously. Most contributors either took these terms for 
granted or proceeded from their, at times, excessively personalized terminology. 

An illustration of this might be taken from Mr. Wright’s statement (working 
paper) that the word ideology has been used (by him) “‘in a very broad sense 
to cover all systems of ideas extending, on the one hand, to Euclid’s geometry 
and Newton’s Principia, on the other, to such complex patterns as ‘nationalities’ 
and ‘culture’ ”’. It appears that thought systems and thought patterns function 
as the basis, or may even be used as the substantive content, of ideologies; 
but there does not seem to exist an identity between them, nor could culture 
or other social patterns be equated with the ideological forces that create and 
influence, mould and transform them. Mr. Wright offered a somewhat different 
definition of ideology in his Research Paper: “It is convenient to define an 
ideology as an explicit doctrine expressed by symbols written in books or 
manuscripts; as a faith manifested by attitudes within the individual mind; 
as a system of law and practice manifested in an institution or organization; 
or as a movement of opinion, growing within a public. Often researchers have 
made little effort to distinguish these concepts.” 

Another definition of the basic term is presented by Mr. Aron: 

“Ideologies can therefore be taken to mean all ideas or patterns of ideas 
accepted by individuals or groups as true or valid, irrespective of either their 
origin or their quality.” 

Precise as this definition may seem for ideological systems of a non-social 
or non-political content, it becomes less adequate when applied to the substance 
of the political. Mr. Loewenstein, therefore, defined a political ideology ‘‘as a 
consistent and integrated pattern of thoughts and beliefs explaining man’s 
attitude towards life and his existence in society, and advocating a conduct 
and action pattern responsive to and commensurate with such thoughts and 
beliefs’’. It is obvious that an idea, if accepted by a group as true because it 
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manifests a value or a set of values, transforms itself into the desire and need 
for action when applied to the realm of the political. On this point he found in 
the discussion the support of Mr. Lojendio who contended that “an ideology 
r — is a system of ideas set up for the sake of action”; “ideas are mustered for 
- [ action connected with some real fact, either to create it or to justify 
t its existence’’. 

A The relations between political theory (or philosophy) and political ideology 


g and even those between a “doctrine” and an “ideology” remained unexplored 
r and unexplained. Which are the conditions and factors which transform a 
y “political theory”, as a thought pattern for the understanding of social co- 
- existence and its institutional realizations, into a “political ideology”, which 
y adds to the mere thought pattern the advocacy of action and its representation 
S by definite functional institutions? What other elements or ingredients are 


ll required to convert an ideational attitude into the activist behaviour com- 
monly prescribed by ideological conduct? Mr. Aron justly pointed out 


n that ideas and ideologies differ, the latter being a deformation of the former, 
h and that ‘a scientific truth though accepted by millions thereby does not 
J become an ideology. The ideology of Marxism, he added in the discussion, 
“a is different when expounded in Das Kapital and when believed in, and acted 
: on, by asimple worker believing in this system of values. He was joined here 
'y by Mr. Ellul who stressed the transformation of an ideology when it passes 
al — from the intellectual and penetrates to the homme moyen, the man in the 
c street. The methods of dissemination, by most speakers and contributors too 
x — easily identified with propaganda, therefore, may be conceived as a function 
y. [ of the ideology itself rather than merely as a separable technique of their 
gf diffusion. Mr. Ellul contributed here the illuminating if surprising observation 
se that the national content and substance of an ideology is largely lost when 
utilized for the purpose of propaganda. 

3 Even a seemingly unequivocal term like “political change”’ requires scientific 
mn definition. Mr. Vito pointed out that nobody knows where the dividing line 
S; lies between political change and political event. Here the historical approach 
re would be helpful because, in retrospect, it can be definitely established where 
id [| certain political events became the cause of certain political changes. 

nt }  -—-~ Discrepancies in the use of terminology may be seen in the use of the term 
in “symbol”. That the symbolization of ideas, values, or institutions is an in- 
or dispensable means for their dissemination or “acceptance” is commonly 
., accepted by contemporary political science. But to qualify an ideology as a 
n; “system of symbols” (as did Mr. Wright and Mr. Lasswell) can hardly be 
ve fully understood without taking into account the American emphasis onsymbol- 


research, and even then the identification of the technique of symbolization 
with the substantive content of an ideational pattern will not, always, be 








as accepted. Such identification of “ideology” with a “system of symbols” was 
ir |) the methodological basis for the attempt of*Mr. de Sola Pool and his associates 
_ to “measure” the impact of ideologies on political change by comparing the 
ial | frequency of the occurrence of what are called “key symbols” at given periods 
ce [| of recent history. 
a Lack of terminological precision affects also the concept of the “political” 
v’s |) ideology as distinguished from other ideologies—religious, economic, social, 
ict moral, transcendental. Here clarification might have been achieved either by 
nd theoretical analysis, admittedly most difficult, or by content analysis of thought 






systems which, like Christianity, transformed their original transcendental 
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meaning into conduct and behaviour patterns valid for the whole of socio- 
political life. Possibly Mr. Billy came closest to this postulate of methodological 
consciousness because his assumption that an ideology serves for the ultimate 
justification of an existing socio-political order—this is what he calls finalité— 
provides a definite evaluative measurement of ideologies in socio-political 
systems. 

On the other hand, papers and discussions were, on the whole, successful 
in establishing a methodological distinction between (Mr. Wright, working 
paper) “‘ideologies as structures of ideas and values and political organizations 
and institutions (as) structures of peoples and functions”. In fact, herein may 
lie a profitable approach to the impact of ideologies on political change, 
if the value an ideology embodies is properly differentiated from the institutions 
and techniques an ideology creates or utilizes to achieve its socio-political ends, 
Consequently Mr. Loewenstein focused on the methodological necessity of 
separating the ideological motivations that determine political systems from 
the institutions and techniques which correspond to the dominant ideology. 
Here a valuable contribution was furnished by Mr. Crosa’s remarks (discus- 
sion, third session) on the juridical aspect of ideologies. Every constitution 
—decidedly an “‘institution” of socio-political life—has as its source an 
ideology. While constitutions in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
ideologically simple and linéaire, beginning with the constitution of Weimar 
they assume an ambivalent character with several conflicting ideologies 
underlying them. The existence of rule of law constitutes a decision in favour 
of a definite ideology, that of human rights and the dignity of man. The 
analysis of constitutions as to their ideological intent and content would offer 
a worthwhile subject for research. 

If pragmatic disdain for methodology was a conspicuous feature of the 
contributions, likewise significant was the preoccupation with living realities, 
particularly of the East-West conflict, rather than with historical experience. 
Obviously the present ideological bi-polarization of the world has a first 


mortgage on scientific interest. But one may well ask whether access to the | 
contemporary dialectics of history could not be gained by projecting the | 


present situation against the historical background of similar ideological 
divisions in the past. One would think that the socio-psychological analysis 
preferred by most, though not all, contributions (exceptions were, for example, 
Mr. Long’s paper on Conservatism in Europe, Mr. Blanchet’s discussion of 
the Encyclopedists, Mr. Lucic’s report on party developments in Yugoslavia 
and Mr. Bailey’s ‘Revision of Marxism”) could profitably be implemented 
by systematic research into such ideologies as feudalism, Islamism, 
constitutionalism, classical liberalism, to name a few at random, where the 
ideological impact on political change is less controversial than in the case of 
the contemporary ideological patterns. From such historical case studies 
valuable generalizations may be derived for a sound methodology of ideological 
research. While, however, there have been schools of historical jurisprudence 
and historical economics, historicism does not seem to appeal to political 
science. 

The foregoing observations are not intended to detract from the specific 


value of the various papers submitted. Most of them were effective contribu- ~ 
tions to a subject of such vast proportions that it actually coincides with the | 
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entire field of the social sciences. What was lacking in scientific penetration 7 


was amply compensated for by the specific approach conditioned by the 
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cio- | national environment of the author, which in itself presented a tangible 
ical } contribution to the study of ideologies. If there existed perhaps less unity of 
ate | purpose than diversity of viewpoints, the fault lies with political science as a 
— |} science and not with the individual political scientist. 
ical | For the following summary report it seems convenient to group papers and 
_ discussion contributions according to topic, with the general reservation that 
sful | the assignation of a specific contribution to a specific category does not imply 
ing | _ that it does not contain material relevant also for the other categories. I. Basic 
ons} papers dealing with both the analysis of ideologies and their dissemination. 
aay | _—II (a). Case studies dealing with specific ideologies. II (b). Case studies dealing 
ge, with ideologies in specific geographical areas. II (c). Contributions bearing 
ons} upon the international aspect of ideologies. III. Contributions primarily 
ds, concerned with the dissemination or circulation of ideologies. IV. Contri- 
of butions not falling under any of the foregoing categories. V. Papers primarily 
om referring to research. 
gy. The reporter wishes to apologize in advance if, for reasons of space limita- 
us- tions or his personal shortcomings, he has failed to do full justice to an indi- 
ion vidual contribution. Quite often the verbal expression of the thought made 
an} condensation next to impossible. Contributions to the discussion will be 
ere | selected as they fit into the context. 
lar 
‘ies 
yur I. BASIC PAPERS DEALING WITH BOTH THE ANALYSIS AND THE DISSEMINATION 
‘he OF IDEOLOGIES 
Ter 
1. Jules Blanchet. Idéologies et Transformations Sociales. 
the 
es, Why are societies subject to change? A shift in the location of power is related 
ce. to transformations of the class structure, accomplished either according to 
rst the concept of democratic legality through parliamentary reform or according 
he to the pattern of revolutionary action. 
he ‘Social conditions are bound up with a process of development which 
cal | gathers momentum at a rhythm peculiar to the super-structures of society, 
sis | this rhythm being purely and simply the search for optimum balance between 
le, | the idea and the material background of the way of living.” 
of & From the concept of dynamic society derives the concept of ideology—idée 
fia | force—operating in free and totalitarian societies. 
ed & “The objective of optimum balance is, by definition, dynamic and, ideo- 
m, § logically, symbolizes the primacy of an idée force, which can be achieved only 
he | in a free society and within a legal system where the circulation of ideas is 
of intensified by greater mobility. Any free society will oppose the absorption 
ies | of the individual by the State, just as it will oppose mechanical causality, in 
‘al | which the relationship is as rigid as if it were governed by physical determinism. 
ce | Totalitarianism adopts the opposite course: it robs society of its freedom and 


‘al || the individual of his rights as a human being in order to found a social order 
» based on the concept of a God-State.” 


fic § What distinguishes, therefore, a free from a totalitarian social order is the 
u- | mobility of ideologies. Consequently, it is the conflict and competition of 
he | ideologies which, in the last analysis, produces the social evolution moving 
mn | towardstheultimateend of the most rational structuration of social organization. 
he & “Social evolution stems from a movement which impinges upon ideological 
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struggles, conflicts and civil wars, in order to remould the whole social system 
on more rational lines.” 

The thesis is exemplified by the impact of the encyclopedist ideology on 
the monarchical order of the ancien régime. It is persuasively demonstrated that 
the encyclopedists, as a genuine ideology, developed a new style of life. 
Ideologies and their rythme become the actual content of social dynamics and 
political change. 

From these theoretical and historical premises the paper develops the laws 
or causal relationships to which every ideology is subject, namely those of 
“‘migrations”, perhaps to be translated as “circulation” and of “‘reduction’’, 
the latter possibly corresponding to “‘finality’’. 

“. . .The first law is related to an ideology’s extensibility, i.e. its capacity 
to circulate, break down physical and psychological obstacles and barriers 
and to exist above and beyond frontiers. This almost absolute mobility occurs 
in both time and space. The second law is merely the supremacy of an ideology 
at any given moment... .” 

“Migration,” or spontaneous ideological mobility, however, is to be 
distinguished from imperialism, the forceful imposition on an unwilling 
people, of a style of life. To the difference in the technique of dissemination or 
circulation which exists between the acceptance of an ideology by free competi- 
tion, on the one hand, and ideological penetration through conquest and 
occupation, on the other, Mr. Wright likewise had drawn attention. But the 
choice of the term “imperialism” seems kere unfortunate since the latter 
constitutes a well-defined ideology in its own right. Propaganda serves as the 
vehicle of circulation, on transnational lines, and of penetration, within a given 
community, and under the impact of modern technology it has assumed the 
proportions of a science. It is characterized by the deliberate stressing of the 
non-subjective as against the subjective, which in the totalitarian society 
may develop to the point of complete subjection of the individual to the State 
ideology. Under such conditions the ideology emancipates itself from its 
original content and purpose. By its own momentum the ideology is carried 
to the point where it sometimes gets out of control. 

**. . . At that point ideology becomes a weapon: it forges within the indi- 
vidual and outside him ‘reasons foreign to reason’ and primes him, in his 
newly gained fanaticism, for adventure and the fulfilment both of himself 
and society in a race towards catastrophe or destruction.” 

The reader may gain from this penetrating paper the impression that it 
follows the path of a Toynbeean morphology of history rather than the 
technique of social analysis developed by Pareto or Max Weber. It also 
overstresses the evil aspects of the revolutionary ideology, which, as history 
amply demonstrates, may transform itself, once in power, into social institutions 
serving human needs and progress. From the seeds of Jacobinism, for example, 
stem democratic constitutionalism as well as the political institutions of 
Bolshevism. 


2. Jacques-Serge Billy. Le Probléme de la Finalité des Sociétés Politiques et les 
Explications Idéologiques. 


To Mr. Billy the core of the issue is that the ideology provides the individual 
with the answer to the question of the “finality” of the social order to which 
he belongs, the term signifying the ultimate justification for its existence. Any 
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ideology, therefore, is possessed by a definite teleological function irrespective 
of its content and substance, namely that of satisfying the members of a 
specific society as to the latter’s raison d’étre as a socio-political order. In static 
societies the guiding ideology is based on, and determined by, the religious 
or supernatural qualifications. Following Max Weber it is stressed that, with 
the technical evolution of society towards capitalism, the ideology becomes 
economy-oriented, the teleological justification being found in the divine 
blessing of work and riches stemming from work. There exists a natural 
correlation between the ideology governing social life and the institutions 
created by society for the accomplishment of its social ends. Parliamentary 
democracy, for instance, appears as the type of political institution best suited 
for private enterprise liberalism. 

However, beyond these functional purposes, the socio-economic justification 
of the social order requires support on metaphysical grounds. 

“. , .The problem of the teleology of socio-political orders goes beyond 
that of adapting political systems and institutions to the existing economic 
and social sub-structure. The demands of reason, which continue to increase 
with man’s growing ascendancy over his environment, are always fringed with 
metaphysical demands, a yearning for a purpose and an explanation of the 
world.” 

*. , .We shall perhaps manage in the end to prove that no socio-political 
system can last unless its ideological justification (often represented by symbols 
in popular imagination) and objectives are simultaneously proclaimed. The 
ideological content would thus have an intrinsic worth, a fundamental value 
in the psychological justification of power.” 

Adopting the author’s analysis one could ask here whether the present crisis 
of Western democracy may not be related to the decline or absence of a 
pervading metaphysical justification; or, to phrase it differently, whether the 
ideology of material progress and productivity alone is a sufficient justification 
of a socio-political system without being sub-structured by the metaphysical 
values of faith. 

“. , .It is of primary importance for the enquiry to ascertain whether 
communism does not fall on most favourable ground in countries where 
economic and social stagnation flatly contradict popular belief in equality 


_ of opportunity in democratic societies. We believe that the extent of con- 





cordance between ideological ‘propaganda’ and facts is an important factor 
in the stability of contemporary political systems.” 

Moral crises, les crises de conscience, are as a rule indicative of the defectiveness 
of the dominant justifications of the social order. A decline in the validity 


; of the ideological justification, then, becomes the opening wedge for a new 
| ideological eschatology which, in turn, produces political change. 


“Tf it is true that ideology can serve as a lasting weapon for the wielding 
of political power only in so far as it provides a valid answer to the problem 
of the social teleology of all the individuals making up a State, then we have 
a partial answer to two important problems: that of the temporal evolution of 
the content of ideologies, such evolution becoming necessary precisely in order 
that the explanation may hold good, despite all the transformations which 
the society concerned may undergo; and that of the ideological ‘appeal’ of 


> the two dominating powers in the modern world. For large social groups 
in other States, both represent the ideal type of economic and social organ- 
ization to be aimed at.” 
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In attempting to answer the question which factors condition the acceptance 
or rejection of a specific ideology the author wishes to distinguish between 
the situation in the established industrial civilizations and that prevailing in 
agricultural and feudal societies in process of industrialization. 

In this reporter’s opinion the contribution the paper made to the subject 
under discussion consists in the emphasis on the teleological function of the 
ideology, which goes a long way to explain why no political system can endure 
without the moral justification the ideology imparts to the members of the 
State society. Political change is the result of the erosion of the validity of the 
controlling ideology. 


3. Harold D. Lasswell. The Political Role of Ideologies. 


The paper represents a condensation of the author’s theory of social action in 
which ideologies as symbolic systems constitute both the objectives and the 
method of the social process. The following excerpts do not claim to do 
justice to the author’s thinking or his conclusions. 

‘Every social institution is composed of two sets of patterns, perspectives, 
operations. The former are the subjective elements; the latter are overt acti- 
vities. Taken collectively the perspectives of an institution are ‘myth’; the 
operations are ‘technique’. In the widest sense we might use ‘ideology’ as a 
synonym for ‘myth’. However, it is convenient to have a set of terms emphasizing 
the position in the social structure of those who accept a myth. Let us use 
‘ideology’ for a myth that is adhered to by at least the upper class of society. 
The term ‘counter-ideology’ can then refer to a myth rejecting the current 
ideology which is accepted elsewhere in a society. The word ‘institution’ 
designates all patterns specialized to the shaping and sharing of a major 
category of values. We speak of political and economic institutions, for instance, 
in relation to the values power and wealth. 

“Our first proposition about the political role of ideologies is: On the 
occasion of a decision, ideologies are invoked by the winning coalition to 
obtain acquiescence in the result; the losing side seeks to discredit the decision, 
or the decision makers, or the decision making process itself by invoking 
ideologies. . 

“So far as the adherents of a political ideology are concerned, the most 
significant role is that of providing a set of cues enabling everyone to act 
together with speed and economy. 

“In accomplishing this function for its slnaiene an ideology provides a 
frame of reference of many perspectives. It clarifies the goal values sought 
by the entire body politic, or a segment thereof. . . . Besides en inciating 
goal values, ideologies provide pictures of past trends, conditioning factors, 
and future developments... . 

“In analysing an ideology it is useful to consider three sets of propositions. 


Viewing the system as a whole, some propositions formulate the premises from 
which lesser statements can be more or less consistently derived. These proposi- ~ 


tions are the political doctrine. Some propositions prescribe a decision-making 


procedure for the group, specifying who is authorized to do what. These © 


statements are the political formula. Finally, there are propositions giving 


the popular interpretation of both formula and doctrine. These are the | 


miranda. ... 


“Key words and phrases of an ideological system are objects of emotional — 
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attachment to adherents. In this connexion we speak of belief, faith and 
loyalty. ... 

“Tt is clear that key symbols play a crucial role in unifying the frame of 
reference of active decision-makers and the community as a whole. Enormous 
differences may exist in the degree to which an ideology is elaborated by 
scholars and advisers, and the understanding of the ideology by the men of 
action or the rank and file. . . . 

“The inference is that one of the most fundamental problems involved in 
studying the political role of ideologies is the optimum balance between 
rigidity and flexibility. The active wielders of an ideological system have a 
few fundamental strategies open to them. One choice is between the strategy 
of affirmation and of inquiry. . . . 

“It is possible to use these suggestions as the starting point for a study of 
the circumstances in which strategies of affirmation and of inquiry can militate 
against the political position of a group, the former by rigidity, and the latter 
by excessive pliability. When rigidity prevails, the focus of attention of leaders 
and led is so crystallized in advance that novel circumstances are overlooked, 
and the situation is misconstrued as an instance of what has gone before. . . 
The result of extreme reliance upon inquiry is to encourage the divisive 
processes of society by evolving a community that lacks criteria for the resolu- 
tion of political questions. . . . 

“The most striking examples of ideological innovation are to be found in 
connexion with the world revolutionary movements of a given historical 
period. We speak of a movement as revolutionary when it meets two tests: 
significant changes in prevailing ideology; significant changes in prevailing 
social structure. . . . The major world revolutionary patterns of modern 
times rose as counter-ideologies which in the course of their dissemination 
rose to the status of ideologies in one or more States. . . . 

“‘We can speak of the restriction of the geographical scope of the élite at 
the revolutionary centre as territorial, and the modifications of the original 
aspirations of the revolution as functional. . . . 

*“*. . . Each ideology is a dynamic equilibrium of component elements, 
and of relationships with other political ideologies. . . . Political ideologies 
also interact with non-political ideologies. . . . The speed of incorporation 
by political ideologies of elements from non-political ideologies depends upon 
the political influence of the groups which hold the non-political 
ideologies. . . . 

“A full examination of the political role of ideologies will undertake to 
clarify the interactions that occur among the following groups of factors in 
the social process of a given time and place: political ideologies ; the components 
of political ideologies, political, and non-political ideologies ; political technique 
(a non-ideological factor) ; non-political techniques (non-ideological factor).” 


4. Karl Loewenstein. Political Ideologies and Institutions and the Problem of their 
Circulation. 


With Mr. Lasswell’s contribution this paper has this in common, that it aims 
at providing a systematic and inclusive context for the study of the nature and 
influence of political ideologies. Its objective is to present an anatomy of the 
dynamism of political power, which is conceived as the socio-political control 
of a State society organized as a “‘political system”. It co-ordinates, therefore, 
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ideologies and institutions as the structural elements of any political system. 
Certainly the institutional components of a political system were not neglected 
by other contributors, but none, with the exception of Mr. Aron felt the need 
for treating the institutional element as co-equal with the ideological. 

Society as a whole is a system of power relations. Within society, the State, 
as the organization for the exercise of political power and social control, 
constitutes a “‘political system”. The core of every political system, therefore, 
is, in line with the customary functional approach, the instrumentalities and 
agencies of the State for the attainment, exercise and control of political power. 
In present-day constitutional democracies the political system aims at the 
establishment of an equilibrium and compromise between the various com- 
petitive plural forces of society. In present-day totalitarian autocracy social 
control and political power are monopolized by a single socio-political group 
as the ruling class. 

In the anatomy of the power process ideologies are the motive forces, 
institutions and techniques (procedures) the apparatus and mechanism 
through which ideologies translate themselves into the realities of socio- 
political action. Ideologies and institutions are mutually interdependent and 
correlative. No political system can exist without the “infrastructure” of a 
consciously or subconsciously adopted ideological justification. This coincides 
largely with Mr. Billy’s concept of finalité, complementing the functional 
approach with the “ideological”. Defining a political ideology ‘‘as a consistent 
and integrated thought and belief pattern which induces its adherents to 
social action commensurate to such beliefs” it is found that ideologies, in this 
mass society of ours, require for their effectiveness: formulation in com- 
municable terms; the ultimate attainment of a mass basis; reference to a 
preferred social value, or set of values. To attain the mass basis ideologies 
require the use of propaganda as the technical and functional condition for 
their “‘circulation” and for building the “receptivity” on the part of the 
addressees. Effectiveness and ideological mobility depend largely on simplifica- 
tions, condensations, popularizations, and even vulgarizations, a process 


accomplished frequently—though by no means invariably—through the 


technique of symbolization. 

As to their telos, ideologies may serve to justify the status quo or to promote 
reform and change. Concerning the factors which condition their origin 
and growth, ideologies derive from rational and irrational sources, the former 
being exemplified by specific political theories propounded by an individual 
political thinker, the latter referring to the mythological, supernatural, 
religious, folkloristic, and environmental components. The relations between 
political theory proper and political ideology would require further research. 
Equally desirable may seem the establishment of a meaningful classification 
( Kategorientafel) of past and current ideologies. Even the most cursory perusal 
of the contributions submitted to the Congress will have demonstrated the 
imperative need for a systematic tabulation, the inherent difficulty being 
primarily the demarcation of political from non-political (economic, religious, 
moral, transcendental) ideologies. The conspicuous feature of contemporary 
ideologies is their global, encompassing and absolute character, which may 
explain that political ideologies in our time are apt to become a substitute for 
the former religious justification of social order and coherence. 

Mr. Loewenstein’s incidental assumption that ideologies are, as a rule, 
class-conditioned and class-oriented came under heavy fire in the discussion 
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(Mr. Aron, Mr. Miliband and Mr. Dunner). Mr. Aron challenged the attri- 
bution to social classes of exclusive or even essential functions in the formation 
of ideologies, preferring in their place the expression social group, while 
Mr. Lucic, on his orthodox Marxist basis, insisted on. the validity and cold 
necessity of the term. On closer inspection the difference between social class 
and social group may resolve itself as primarily terminological since both 
lack scientifically precise definition. More basic was the contention of Mrs. Ver- 
wey-Jonkers to the effect that, for example, nationalism is neither class- 
generated nor class-oriented since it is shared by the entire ethnic group. 
Here Mr. Luci¢ counter-challenged that originally the ideology of nationalism 
is adopted by the specific class which benefits most from national independence. 

Institutions, on the other hand, were defined by Mr. Loewenstein as the 
framework and machinery necessary in any political system for the orderly 
conduct of social relations. It is through them that social control and political 
power are primarily exercised. They may be of both a legal, that is, State- 
created, or an extra-legal, that is, social nature. Political institutions, in turn, 
develop their specific functional techniques (for example, deliberation and 
vote for the parliament, command for the army, hierarchy for the bureau- 
cracy). Transcending their strictly functional purposes, institutions and tech- 
niques adjust themselves to, and become subservient to, the controlling 
ideologies. Such correlation of political institutions and ideologies appears 
as the core of the problem of “‘political change’. It lies in the transformation 
of existing institutions and the creation of new institutions under the impact 
of new ideologies. For example, in an autocracy, parliament may remain 
as an institution, but its function is subordinated and modified by the totali- 
tarian (fascist or communist) ideology. Political techniques, for example, 
elections and court procedures, also change in order to serve the totalitarian 
ideology. 

On these premises it is contended that, in the democratic-constitutional 
society, institutions and techniques serve as far as technically possible the 
ideology of sharing and dispersing power and thereby limit the abuse of 
uncontrolled political power. In the totalitarian society they are subordinated 
to the principle of concentrated and uncontrolled power required for carrying 
out the policies dictated by the totalitarian ideology. 

The problem, therefore, of the dissemination or circulation of ideologies 
which result, if accepted, in political change, must be approached in terms 
of the circulation of ideologies, requiring specific institutions, and in terms 
of institutions embodying a specific ideology. Special attention should be 
given, in this context, to the carriers of political ideologies which in our mass 
society appear to be primarily the political parties. Of first importance also, 
are the questions of the resistance to the impact of the new ideology which 
conditions their reception and the techniques used for the conquest of power 
and the counter-measures undertaken by all political systems for the defence 
of the existing order. 


II (a). CASE STUDIES DEALING WITH SPECIFIC IDEOLOGIES 
1. Sidney D. Bailey. The Revision of Marxism. 


Avoiding theoretical analysis this topically and methodologically important 
paper constitutes what may be called the biography of an ideology. An 
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ideology not only provokes political change by its impact on its environment 
but it undergoes intrinsic changes owing to the impact of the environment 
on its substance. Marxism seems particularly well suited for this approach 
because from its beginnings it was a scientifically devised doctrinal system 
which claimed to be based on absolute premises and to reach absolute 
conclusions, otherwise found only in religions. Yet it has been revised, by 
the orthodox Marxists themselves, almost beyond recognition. The economic 
determination of history was an interpretation of the past as well as the infal- 
lible guide for future revolutionary action. Following the changes in the modes 
of production and distribution history would lead from feudalism to capitalism 
and, through the class struggle, from the defeat of the capitalist bourgeois 
class to the triumph of the classless society of the proletariat. Obviously, by 
these standards a country that had not reached the stage of capitalism would 
not turn proletarian. Focusing on the adavanced industrial States of the 
West, Marx ignored Russia and China where capitalism had not yet succeeded 
feudalism. 

The discrepancy between doctrine and reality led to the first revision of 
Marxist orthodoxy by Lenin. The inexorable march of history—the Hegelian 
heritage in Marx—was subjected to a corriger la fortune-formula of Lenin to 
the effect that the proletarian revolution depends on the proper organization 
of the revolutionary movement rather than on the economic premises. Histo- 
rical materialism, thus, was converted into the ideology of the “scientific” 
revolution whose prerequisites are: a theory; the organization to carry it 
into effect; agitation to foster discontent; and propaganda to show that the 
application of the theory would remove the causes of discontent. The result 
was the successful revolution of 1917 which, disproving Marx, proved Lenin 
right. 

Equally revised were two other foundations of Marxian orthodoxy. The 
Marxian assumption that the State would wither away— incidentally a product 
of Engels interpretation after the death of Marx—was belied by the emergence 
of a huge State bureaucracy in the Soviet and all sovietized satellites; instead 
of implementing policy decisions, it actually makes them. Stalin, in 1939, 
justified the deviation from the original doctrine by the fact that the world revo- 
lution had not been properly synchronized and that the Soviets, surrounded 
by. their capitalist enemies, could not dispense with the State machinery. 

Equally embarrassing proved the ideological premise of the place of the 
peasant in the revolutionary process. Marx, despising the reactionary pea- 
santry, had relied exclusively on the class-conscious urban proletariat. Mao- 
Tse-tung, not having an urban proletariat of significance at his disposal, 
established Communism in China on Lenin’s premise of a highly disciplined 
party organization, a discontented peasantry, and the possession of a self- 
contained strategic territorial base. None of these elements was ideologically 
justified, yet Communism in China succeeded. 

An even more important deviation from the original ideological context 
occurred in Yugoslavia where indigeneous Communism owed little to Moscow. 
Tito’s function, or mission, is that of the Luther of Marxism. Understandably, 
to the Soviets Tito’s contention that the peasants are the pillar of Yugoslav 
Communism, is sheer heresy. But Tito merely continued the dismantling 
of the original, allegedly absolute and infallible, ideology that Lenin had 
begun and Mao had continued. 

What renders Mr. Bailey’s study so fruitful is that it exemplifies that kind 
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of research which, if applied systematically to a larger number of individual 
ideologies, may eventually lead, by empiricism rather than by deduction, 
to the discovery of general criteria of a theory of ideologies. 


2. Reginald D. Lang. Conservative Thought in Europe 1815-30. 


The paper’s object is the exposition of the political philosophy supporting 
the reaction of the European ruling classes—and the intellectuals in their 
service—against the enlightenment and the revolution. Metternich was its 
centre. The unifying element of a rather heterogeneous group of statesmen 
and theorists was the concept of authority, as evidenced by Metternich’s 
preoccupation with the conflict between what he called “the evil of presump- 
tion” which he attributed to the ambitious middle class, on the one hand, 
and the requirement of the stability of the social order, on the other. Conser- 
vatism was the answer to revolutionary Jacobinism, and even more so to 
revolutionary Bonapartism which challenged the legitimacy of the hereditary 
dynasties. 


“The principle of authority, as it appeared to the Conservative thinkers of 
the post-revolutionary era, was the recognition of some political power as 
being beyond dispute. Although they eschewed abstract principles, because 
they regarded them as generators of personal and party caprices, the reaction- 
ists nevertheless, in order to avoid the equally dangerous caprices of per- 
sonalism and factions, had to find some abstract principle of authority.” 

In the search for the formula of authority four schools are distinguishable: 
(a) The authority of religion and the Church, represented by de Bonald and 
de Maistre. (b) The traditionalists of historical authority, animated by a 
sentimental vision of the past (among whom Chateaubriand and Schleier- 
macher are mentioned) ; to this group is also assigned Burke, though one would 
be tempted to classify him rather as a conservative realist. Traditionalism 
brackets together the theory of legitimacy, French royalism and German 
romanticism, the latter nostalgically oriented towards ‘the Gothic past’. 
The main exponent of conservative reaction was Friedrich von Gentz. (c) In 
the search for an abstract principle of authority Hegel and Guizot fell back 
on the eighteenth century concept of reason. For the former, the State was 
the force of reason; for the latter, absorbed as a practical statesman in the 
reconstruction after the July revolution, authority became political expedi- 
ence or “‘public reason’. (d) Royer-Collard found the basis of authority in 
constitutionalism, thus building the bridge to later and contemporary con- 
stitutionalism. The author concludes thus: 

“Conservatism, except in its constitutional theories of an active State 
within a defined order of authority, is more a ‘feeling’ than a doctrine. Hence 
a philosophy of manners should accompany it; a reverence for traditional 
modes is inescapable; an acceptance of political action but an equally deter- 
mined effort to fragment political authority as the means of checking power 
is a constant element; a fear of abstract reason as a motive for policy, for 
the Conservative eschews singularity and uniformity, combined, paradoxically, 
with a search for a devotion to an abstraction of authority is always a mark 
of Conservativism. All these elements are only to be found in one of the 
Conservative writers in the period under review, Edmund Burke; and that 
doubtless is one explanation for his persistent vogue. We come away from 
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this period with a sharp sense of the inadequacies of Conservative thought | fyer 
as a tract for those times, or for ours, because, it was fragmented. Although | they 
its general purpose, the search for a principle of authority was in the highest | jntel 
traditions of political philosophy, its programme was archaic, its policies | jnits 
repressive and its reflections, while deduced from profound principles, | ofa 
betrayed them by being jejune.” ; In 

The paper raises several methodological questions: What are the differences | part 
between political theory and political ideology? Are they identical? Does | ynhz 
a political ideology to be effective require a mass basis or is it sufficient that ce 


the ideology be imposed by the power apparatus of the ruling class? Can an} offer 
ideology be properly appraised merely on the intellectual ingredients or does | ment 
appraisal require reference to institutions through which ideologies translate | for 
themselves into political reality? If the institutional aspect is neglected the} natic 
element of political change becomes obscured, and the latter, in turn, can respc 
be profitably evaluated only if an individual ideology is correlated with the | the \ 
competitive thought patterns of a specific era or environment. Certainly | jdeol 





Conservatism is a legitimate ideological category, but evidently it is one of a both 
highly composite nature. The study, quite aside from its merits as political} W 
theory, reveals the ambiguity of the notion of “ideology” as compared | nists 
with political theory and Geistesgeschichte. - from, 
At tl 
inside 
II (b). CASE STUDIES DEALING WITH IDEOLOGIES IN SPECIFIC GEOGRAPHICAL | — apply 
AREAS into t 
to be 


Considering the difficulties inherent in a global treatment of ideologies} 4 scic 
without limiting them as to time and space, the three case studies dealing | for n. 
with the specific political entities of Yugoslavia, Pakistan and India are|  |eade 


particularly welcome. > were 1 

On 

1. Radomir D. Lucié. Means of Propagating Political Ideologies and the Conditions| conch 
Sor their Development in the Various Parts of the World (Yugoslavia). m 

» ideolc 

The ideological evolution in Yugoslavia is primarily outlined as the history factor 

of the political parties. They constituted the ideological vehicles and instru- condi 

mentalities without, however, until recently, being able to penetrate into the : etc. T 


masses of a predominantly agrarian country. Liberalism, parliamentarism | adequ 
and democratic socialism, having been copied from Western experience, were | ship, 
largely confined to the bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and the urban workers | jn a b 
respectively, each numerically an insignificant segment of the population. | are fa 
In the interval between the two world wars and during the latter, the implan- | creatic 








tation of Western ideologies was further handicapped by the ethnic and religious | provol 
rivalries between Serbs and Croats. Since the basis of liberal parliamentarism | develo 
was too narrow and the upper bourgeoisie was opposed to social experiment- i withor 
ation, the country fell an easy prey to the royal dictatorship of King | nation 
Alexander in 1929, which controlled the powerful State bureaucracy and the | influer 
army, and which ended only when the Nazis overran the country. The social | shown 


stratification which facilitated this development is well explained: the capitalist 7 expres 
bourgeoisie, allied with the State bureaucracy and the large landowners, © essenc 
lorded it over an underdeveloped middle class and the large masses of the > = This 
peasants which were without political organization or even political interests. ] Mr, Li 
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Even when the farmers organized under the able leadership of Nicola Pacic, 


they failed to evolve a specific peasant ideology, lacking the support of the 
intelligentsia which served the ruling classes. Once awakened the peasantry, 
initself ill-defined as a social class and difficult to organize because of the absence 
of a common social consciousness, was bound to become revolutionary. 
‘ In contrast to the artificially implanted ideological patterns, the Communist 
Party is described by Mr. Luéié.as the only genuinely indigenous party, 
unhampered by the narrow nationalism or regionalism of the others. 
«, . . The Communist Party had produced a socialist ideology that 
_ offered a clear and comprehensible, scientifically founded plan for the develop- 
ment of an economically progressive country, for liquidating the exploitation, 
for solving the difficult problem of peasantry, for a definite settlement of the 
' national question, for a real people’s democracy—only such an ideology 
responded to all the needs of the broad masses without regard to which of 
the Yugoslav nations they belonged, and it only could become an all-Yugoslav 
ideology, while the Communist Party an all-Yugoslav Party. And indeed, 
both were so.” 
When, therefore, the Government machinery collapsed in 1941 the Commu- 
_ nists were ready to take its place, to organize resistance against, and liberation 
from, the invader, and to lay the firm foundation of the future State society. 


_ At this point the paper becomes a supplement, written by an observant 


insider, to Mr. Bailey’s study on the revision of Marxism. Pragmatically 
applying Marxism-Leninism, the Communist Party integrated the peasantry 
into the frame of a socialist economy which the author emphatically declares 
_ to be a social democracy. A disciplined and enthusiastic élite membership, 
a scientifically elaborated doctrine, the evocation of the ever-present desire 
_ for national independence, and, last but not least, the emergence of skilled 
leaders—though Tito’s name is not mentioned throughout the paper—these 
were the instrumentalities responsible for the Communist victory in Yugoslavia. 
On the basis of this material the author comes to the following general 
conclusions concerning the operation of modern ideologies: 
“. , . It clearly results that for the creation and success of various political 


_ ideologies two series of factors are necessary. The one may be called objective 


factors: these are the given social conditions, in the first place the economic 
conditions, the class structure of the society, the political and cultural level, 
etc. The other may be called subjective factors: these are the existence of an 


_ adequate political organization, well developed propaganda and able leader- 
_ ship, etc.—in short, what might be called the technique of the political work 
_ ina broad sense. The example of Yugoslavia shows that the objective elements 
_ are far more important than the subjective ones. If objective factors for the 
_ creation and success of a political ideology exist, these factors sooner or later 
_ provoke the corresponding subjective elements. On the contrary, however 
developed the ‘technique’ may be, it cannot achieve any important success 


without the existence of the corresponding objective elements. Although 


* national, historical, cultural and other conditions exert undoubtedly a great 
» influence on the creation and development of political ideologies, yet it was 
_ shown in Yugoslavia that the political ideologies are fundamentally the 
" expression of the corresponding class structure of the society and that in their 
» essence they are a weapon in the class struggle.” 


This is thoroughly orthodox Marxism. In the discussion (second session) 


) Mr. Luéié stuck to his Marxist guns: There exists a social science which permits 
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to discover the laws which lead towards social progress through the various 
stages of social evolution. Social progress was defined by him as la marche de 
la libération de ? homme de la nécessité de la nature. The value of an ideology has 
to be measured by its scientific standards. Scientific Communism, as the scien- 
tifically most developed ideology, cannot be compared with either fascism 
or western democracy, nor, in fact, with Soviet Communism which is neither 
democratic nor communist. Here the speaker was vigorously supported by 
his compatriot, Mr. Gerscovic¢ (third session). In line with strict Marxism 
he considered the social classes the carriers of ideologies. On this point he 
was challenged by Mr. Aron who wished to distinguish between social evolution 
as a historical fact and its scientific evaluation as an indicator of progress, 
Confronted with such historical scepticism, Mr. Luéié remained unconvinced. 
Those who listened to this controversy which to many constituted one of the 
‘ideological’’ highlights of the entire meeting, felt that here, in the statements 
of a convinced Marxist in the mid-twentieth century, re-echoed the overtones 
of liberal optimism of the original Marxism whose frustration had led Marx 
into totalitarianism much in the same way as his master Hegel was compelled, 
by anti-liberal despair, to become the prophet of statism and state-idolatry. 
A similarly illuminating case study of the function of political parties and 
social classes as the beneficiaries and propagators of political ideologies 
was presented in the discussion (second session) by Mr. Nambara for 


Japan. 
2. Muhammed Azis Ahmad. Political Ideology of Pakistan. 


Our generation is privileged to witness the process by which specific political 
ideologies create for themselves concrete constitutional realizations. Pakistan 
is a case in point. The spiritual tenets of the religion of Islam are being incor- 
porated into the secular frame of a democratic State. An Islamic State “‘culmi- 
nates in the formation of the following three essentials: (a) Supremacy of the 
Shariat; (b) The Amir as a real Executive; (c) The Judiciary as arbiter’’. At 
present the political ideology of Islam is embodied in the so-called Objectives 
Resolution of the Constituent Assembly. Though admitting the apparently 
contradictory character of some of the basic principles the author summarizes 
them thus: ‘‘(a) Divine conception of sovereignty; (b) Political authority as a 
sacred trust; (c) Representative government; (d) Fundamental human rights 
to all and protection to minorities; (e) Islamic principles of democracy, 
freedom, equality, tolerance and social justice; (f) Government as an agency 
to order the lives of the Musulmans according to the precepts of Islam; 
and (g) International amity and prosperity.” 

Concerning the institutional arrangements or the ‘form of government” 
one may be surprised to learn that the American pattern of the presidential 
system, with some modifications, corresponds to the Muslim concept of the 
Executive. The functions of the legislative body are correspondingly restricted. 
‘The legislature in Islam cannot possess sovereign powers. It has to be specified 
in the constitution that there would be the supremacy of divine law and that 
Bills passed by the Majlis-i-Maquinnina shall be void if derogatory to that 
law. All Bills passed by the Majlis will have to be referred to the Amir who may 
either give or withhold his assent; in the latter case, the legislature would have 
the right of an appeal to the judiciary. The Majlis can also have the right of an 
appeal to the judiciary against certain courses of action taken by the Amir.” 
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In how far this momentous experiment of building a modern technological 
State on the foundations of Islamic tradition will succeed, the author did not 
discuss. But it is not without significance that, though agreement has been 
reached on the fundamentals of the new order, the new State as yet has not 
completed its constitution, while India, where ideological controversy is rife, 


_ for some years has lived under a new instrument of government. For the study 
_ of the institutionalization of a religious ideology, Pakistan may prove of 
' considerable importance, to be contrasted with the deliberate secularization 
_ of political power undertaken in Turkey, the other leading Muslim State. 


3. D. N. Banerjee. Political Ideologies and their Influence on Polttical Behaviour 


with Special Reference to the Results of their Propagation and the Conditions of their 


Acceptance. 


_ The major part of this page is devoted to a discussion of the Western ideals of 
_ liberalism, democracy and nationalism. The paper reveals the role of the 
| intellectuals in the dissemination of Western ideologies in a foreign environ- 
_ ment. 


II (c). CASE STUDIES DEALING WITH INTERNATIONALISM AS AN IDEOLOGY 


1. William N. Hogan. International Organization and the Dissemination of Ideologies. 


_ On the premise that “political structure both shapes and expresses ideology” 
_ the author points out the existence of a cause-and-effect sequence between 


internationalism as an institution, such as the United Nations, and the ideo- 


_ logical dissemination radiating from the institution. The functions of the United 


Nations are discussed, first, as a forum for competing ideologies and the 
possible repercussions on world public opinion—with justifiable scepticism as 
to whether one may speak of “world public opinion” rather than of public 
opinions in different parts of the world. However, the effect of ideological 
competition within the United Nations is severely handicapped by the control 
of public opinion in totalitarian States, and frequently obscured by “the 
agreement in wording and the continued disagreement in meaning”. Second, 
the United Nations is in itself an issue in the ideological struggle, reflected, in 


_ its impact on the national environment, by the conflict of internationalism 


pees Seip cee ent 


versus isolationism, or international co-operation versus international comity. 
Third, the United Nations, beyond its function as an institution, constitutes an 
ideology in its own right, equal in rank with liberalism, constitutionalism, 
socialism, and others. Finally, the United Nations may become ‘“‘a means for 
a new interpretation” of values which, if it succeeds in associating with its 


_ tenets like-minded people in different national communities, may lay the 


foundation for a new world loyalty and world citizenship and provide an 


i fo 


betes chs, 


international ideology overriding the narrower concepts of nationalism. The 


' conclusion the author draws from his investigation is that international 


a » organization, instead of being treated merely as a descriptive discipline of 


» political science, should become ideology-conscious in order to achieve its 


» function of world integration. 


Appraised within the context of ideological research, the paper has merits in 


" pointing up the need for more scientific interest in internationalism, which is 


) at present unduly neglected and which is potentially a most important ideology. 
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2. Herbert Maza. The Influence of Leaders on International Organizations. 


The paper deals with ideologies in the sense of the influence private persons 
have exerted on certain humanitarian causes that required international 
co-operation. He selects for his proposition Wilberforce (abolition of slavery), 
Dunant (Red Cross), Frederic Passy (Interparliamentary Union), Frederic 
Morel (exposure of the colonial practices of the Belgian administration of the 
Congo), and David Lubin (International Institute for Agriculture) —and, 
in passing mentions Raphael Lemkin (Genocide Convention); the only 
link connecting these issues with ideologies is that of the humanitarian 
interest. Equally debatable is the term “‘leader’’ used for these men, meritor- 
ious as they were in instigating and promoting humanitarian progress. 
In some instances they were not even leaders of public opinion, as was the 
case of David Lubin who, in a half hour’s conversation, induced the King 
of Italy to sponsor the International Institute of Agriculture. The author 
states properly: “‘It is difficult to prove anything in social history.” Further, 
the paper gives negative proof of the need for a precise definition of a “political” 
as against social or humanitarian ideologies. 


III. PAPERS DEALING PRIMARILY WITH THE ISSUE OF THE DISSEMINATION OF 
IDEOLOGIES 


While in most of the contributions discussed thus far the issue of the dissemina- 
tion of ideologies is incidental, Mr. Wright in his ‘““General Working Paper” 
outlined in a more general way the conditions for their acceptance—the 
standards of living and the social conditions; the cultural level; the degree of 
education; and beliefs (religious, national). Likewise Mr. Loewenstein, in 
the second part of his paper, analysed the mechanism of mobility—circulation 
—of ideologies, as well as the conditions for their reception. The two following 
papers, however, focus primarily on the dissemination issue. 


1. Jacques Ellul. Propagande et Idéologie. 


The proposition of this challenging study is that, in the relationship of propa- 
ganda and ideology, it is the former which conditions and determines the 


latter. No ideology, it is contended, can exist without propaganda. Propaganda, | 


therefore, far from being auxiliary to the dissemination of an ideology, becomes 
its most important function. The ideological conviction of the members of a 
group which satisfies them to the point that it is believed as an absolute truth, 
compels them to see to it that their truth is accepted by others, that their 
ideology conquers. The desire to impose the ideological truth may manifest 
itself within a given community, intra-nationally, or as an expansion to other 
communities, trans-nationally. In either case the method of expansion is 
propaganda. In the pre-technological age propaganda was stimulated merely 
by the desire to disseminate the ideological content, the ends determining 
the means of dissemination. In our technological age, however, which is 
characterized as le monde des moyens, the means have become the very ends, 
or as was the discovery of Lenin, the importance of the propaganda function 
for the attainment of political power outweighs the content value it wishes to 
disseminate. 
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This profound change in the causal relationship of ideology and propaganda 
brought about an equally profound change in ideological evaluation in the 
contemporary world. Instead of being an instrument of ideological penetration, 
propaganda has become, as a political action pattern, an objective in itself 
and autonomous. The apprentice sorcerer no longer controls the pieces 
of the broomstick, a conclusion coinciding with Mr. Blanchet’s characteriza- 
tion of ideological dynamics as intrinsically diabolic. If conceived merely as a 
set of rational propositions the ideology may even become an impediment to 
its dissemination as propaganda. By relying on the irrational elements of the 
ideology, propaganda allows no longer a choice of alternatives. 

“Tn any case, the desired result is obtained from the mobilization, by means 
of a stimulus, of certain psychological mechanisms. And the worth of a propa- 
gandist can be measured by the effectiveness of the stimulus which he discovers 
and uses... . 

«. . . It is not the content of an ideology that is important, but its effective- 
ness in action. .. . 

“Propaganda is no longer an instrument for spreading what is believed to 
be the truth, but for obtaining certain concrete results. It is measured, not by 
its truth, but by its effectiveness.” 

The impact of the propaganda function on the ideological content results 
in the devaluation of the ideology itself. It becomes fragmentary, diluted, 
contradictory, because its truth is measured by its effectiveness, and its effective- 
ness by its concrete results. On these premises Mr. Ellul gains access to 
a psychologically oriented classification of ideologies: Those in retrogression 
where propaganda is weak and ineffective (such as liberalism and humanism), 
and those in expansion where propaganda is active and “scientific” such as 
communism and nationalism. 

“Tt may be said, as a general rule, that an ideology lasts as long as its content 
can be sufficiently changed to bring it into line with propaganda.” 

The propaganda utilizes the ideology primarily in order to provide its 
adherents with a sense of moral justification for action, thus coming close to 
Mr. Billy’s concept of finalité. 

Discarding the merely mechanical aspect of dissemination by propaganda, 
this original study brings to light the intrinsic transformations which an 
ideology undergoes as a belief pattern when it is subjected to propaganda as a 
function of ideological acceptance, thereby considerably enriching our insight 
into the conditions of mobility as well as receptivity. However, the conclusions 
cannot be accepted without definite reservations. By no means are all contem- 
porary ideologies necessarily diffuse, contradictory, and inconsistent. Moreover, 
ideologies which have implanted themselves in the mind of a people and have 
proved their usefulness as a basis of social concordance may seem no longer to 
require the stimulation of propaganda, as is the case of democratic constitu- 
tionalism, for example, in the United States, Switzerland, England, or the 
Scandinavian countries. Here, it is the absence of propaganda which testifies 
to the validity of the ideology, and it, in turn, constitutes the safest barrier 
against competitive and “‘subversive”’ ideologies. 


2. Friedrich Lenz. An Introduction into the Sociology of Broadcasting. 


S to a The paper, an introduction to a book published in 1952 under the title Ein- 





| fihrung in die Soziologie des Rundfunks, is a marginal contribution to the subject 
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under discussion. Since radio and television are all-important media for the 
dissemination of political ideologies, the problems of public opinion research 
and audience analysis, are familiar in the milieu of a mercantile society 
operating under advertising stimuli. 


IV. SPECIAL STUDIES 


The following contributions are difficult to fit into any of the preceding 
categories. 


1. Ithiel de Sola Pool, Daniel Lerner and C. Easton Rothwell. The Measurement 
of Ideological Change. 


The study, emanating from the Hoover Institute of Stanford University, 
California, raises the significant issue of the changes an ideology undergoes, 
as contrasted to the impact it may have on the outside world or on a specific 
national milieu. This approach is parallel to the studies by Messrs. Bailey, 
Lang and Luéié discussed above. In line with the American approach of 
quantitative analysis of social phenomena, of which the public opinion poll 
techniques are the best-known illustration, the authors state their thesis as 
follows: 

“Social change becomes a meaningful and measurable concept if there is 
some criterion to make the different changes communicable, andsomestandards 
by which to weigh them. . . . The criterion which makes any change a 
social one is its interpretation by human minds. . . . Changes are social 
insofar as they are mediated through words and communications. . . . The 
distribution of symbols may thus provide a useful general index of social 
change.” 

What, on the basis of these meaningful standards, the authors have under- 
taken, is a summary of their experience in a research project on no less ambi- 
tious a subject than ‘Revolution and the Development of International 
Relations” (for short: RADIR). Political scientists outside the United States, 
and possibly not a few within, may admire the boldness of a project which 
taxed Hegel, discouraged Max Weber, and humbled Toynbee. Inspired by 
Mr. Lasswell, whose imprint the project visibly bears, the authors state 
blandly: ‘‘A revolution could be indexed.” 

To accomplish their end the researchers drew up a list of some 400 “key 
symbols” (or key words) such as democracy, communism, free enterprise, 
nationalism, constitution, denoting “‘the political activities” of the “ruling 
class’. The number of times such key words were mentioned favour- 
ably or unfavourably in the “organs of élite opinion”, namely, the London 
Times and the New York Times, the Paris Le Temps and the Jzvestia, form the 
basis for “the measurement of political change”. The statistical evaluation, 
however, is said to be not wholly devoid of interpretative qualifications. For 
the symbol ‘democracy’, for example, three ‘constellations’ are noted, 
referring to constitutional government, freedom, and “mass reference”? (the 
latter meaning is intelligible only to the initiates of the Measurement Club). 
Qualitatively the symbol democracy refers in France more to freedom, in 
Russia, more to ‘“‘mass reference’. If there existed reasons for such national 
variables, they are not submitted. 
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With this methodological tool the authors set out to measure “how sym- 
bolism of the élite has changed within the last 60 years”. The significant trends 
they claim to have discovered are the following: the decline of classical liber- 
alism; the growth of the new ideologies of democracy and socialism; the 
growth of international tension; the growth of security consciousness. When it is 
revealed that in the London Times of 1890 the key symbols used most fre- 
quently were “reform”, “radicals”, and “liberals” and in 1950 “‘communism”’, 
“State ownership”, and “labour” the accomplishment of research is perhaps 
less startling than the authors presume. In 1950 the Times was certainly not 
in favour of communism, hardly of labour, and even less so of State ownership. 
How, then, does the use, or non-use, of word symbols represent the attitudes 
of the ruling élite? Nor does it require adding machines, money and labour to 
observe that in 1950 world tension was more pronounced than in the idyllic 
nineties. But since this reporter is not a statistician the subsequent evaluation 
of the frequency of symbols may have escaped him. 

It is only fair to add that the authors themselves do not seem wholly satisfied 
with their results; yet they conclude: 

“It would be absurd to claim very much for present results but we can claim 
that they have indicated that the hope of measuring ideological change is 
not a purely ephemeral one. There is reason to believe that the flow of symbols 
emitted does give a good index of man’s interpretations of the world around 
him, and thus of the complex processes of social change.” 

Certainly the methods of quantitative measurement are not altogether 
valueless in, for instance, the analysis of voting behaviour in our mass society. 
But for the field of ideologies the as yet mysterious condensation of complex 
thought processes is too subtle to be accessible to even the most refined methods 
of statistical mechanics. 


_ 2. Paul Feldkeller. Données Psychologiques Fondamentales de la Psycho-politique. 
_ This paper, submitted by a member of the Research Institute for the Psy- 


_ chology of Politics in Berlin, applies the methods of Tiefenpsychologie to 
_ social phenomena. 


__ V. PAPERS PRIMARILY REFERRING TO RESEARCH 
fit. Raymond Aron. Le Réle des Idéologies dans les Changements Politiques. 
_ In this reporter’s opinion the value of the paper lies primarily in its emphasizing 


’ that ideological research and the ideological impact on political change can 
_ be made meaningful only if the study of institutions is combined with that of 


abstract thought patterns. In conformity with the working programme of the 
meeting, the author distinguishes methods of dissemination from conditions 
of acceptance, the former subdivided into the circulation from mind to mind 
and from one cultural environment to another, the latter being the totality of 
economic, demographical, social, and spiritual realities of both past and 
present of a given collective entity. Ideologies circulate through the transmittal 


_ of institutions, among which those of government are the most important. 


The current ideological conflict is tied to the predominant positions of the 


| United States and the Soviets, respectively; but both conflicting thought 
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patterns are of Western origin, which may help to explain their use of identical 
symbols and institutions for widely divergent purposes. In both cases the 
diffusion of ideologies takes place through the diffusion of institutions. For an 
appraisal of the present-day conditions of ideological circulation, research 
could obtain valuable methodological clues through the study of past and 
present diffusion techniques. 

On these premises suggestions, distinguished by their cautious realism, are 
submitted on both methods and topics of research. Communism for example, 
could be properly studied during a certain period of time or within the confines 
of a specific geographical area. In this connexion reference is made to the 
ideology of ‘‘the American way of life’, which, it may be added here in 
parenthesis, could be well conducted by non-American investigators because 
of their presumably greater objectivity. A second point of departure would 
be research into the diffusion of an ideology and the attendant historical 
conditions. Another avenue of approach, the diffusion of institutions, would, 
in this reporter’s opinior, yield the most immediate results if, for example, it 
were related to such ideological movements as are- accessible to historical 
evaluation—the expansion of constitutionalism, parliamentarism, or corpora- 
tivism. With appropriate scepticism concerning too global an approach, 
it is recommended to study, for example, communist parties in France and 
Italy within the limits of their environmental setting, or the infiltration of 
foreign (American as well as Russian) ideologies in China. But Mr. Aron 
stresses the difficulties encountered by research projects in national environ- 
ments where second-hand evidence must be the inadequate substitute for 
direct investigation, as it happens in certain societies One may link this 
caution with Mrs. Verwey-Jonkers methodologically valuable suggestion 
in the discussion (third session) that ideological receptivity be studied in 
relatively small and easily accessible areas, for example, communism in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Aron also warned against the application of Western standards 
of legitimacy to non-Western environments. Finally it was pointed out that 
there exists a substantive and historical correlation between the stage of 
economic progress and the political structure in a given national environ- 
ment. All these approaches are interrelated and cannot easily be isolated. 

Mr. Aron’s more modest realism indicates that ideological research, instead 
of being expanded to the proportions of a new philosophy of history or of a 
new sociology of knowledge, should confine itself to investigations of limited 
objectives where tangible results may be achieved. Mr. Aron had occasion 
to underline some of his conclusions in the discussion (third session): the need 
for research into institutions which embody ideologies and through which 
they exercise power; the preferability of research into geographically and 
topically limited objectives; the greater promise of studies of the accumulated 
results of a specific ideology in various geographical settings—among them 
those with full technological development and others of the pre- or early- 
industrial age—rather than abstract and globally oriented studies. 
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tical | 2. Quincy Wright. Current Research on the Subject of Political Ideologies and their 
; the | Dissemination. 


ran 
arch | 3. Jean Meyriat. Recherches en Cours dans les Différents Pays d’Europe sur les Idéolo- 
and | gies Politiques et leur Diffusion. 


, are | The meeting was indebted to Mr. Wright for an attempt at classifying the 
aple, | types of studies related to ideologies. The task offers well-nigh insurmountable 
fines | difficulties. 
» the “Nearly all researches in the social sciences have some relevance for this 
‘e in | subject. Researches necessarily assume explicitly or implicitly an ideology as 
ause | the basis for selection and classification of materials. In some cases they seek 
ould | to establish the validity or utility of an ideology. In nearly all cases they discuss 
rical | ideologies directly or by inference.” 
ould, His own preference for the study of ideologies, which he defines “in the 
le, it | broad sense of a more or less logically organized system of symbols’’, is what 
rical [| he calls the humanistic approach to the social sciences, as a parallel to the 
yora- | behaviourist, institutional, and political approach. Perhaps the term “human- 
yach, | istic’ may seem too value-charged to be methodologically useful without 
and — further specification. Yet it is evident that these four approaches are not 
mn. of | easily separable from one another; and actually, if an ideology is a system 
Aron [| of thoughts and beliefs reflected in institutions and calling for social action 
iron- | they become mutually interdependent. Nor can the reaction of individuals 
> for | or groups to ideological incentives be isolated from their cultural and 
this } environmental setting, which, in turn, is determined by their historical 
stion | conditions. The operation of politics, dealing with public opinion and 
d in | communications, will necessarily have to relate the study material to under- 
n in | lying or opposing ideologies. 
lards Mr. Wright feels inclined to classify research studies pragmatically, in line 
that | with the topics or fields of the social sciences, under the assumption that there 
e of | is no significant analysis of social fact which could not be directly or indirectly 
iron- — related to the central concept of ideology. Consequently, he outlines the 
following types of studies: (a) anthropological; (b) historical (subdivided into 
stead — geographical or regional areas) ; (c) political (again subdivided into ideologies 
of a | in specific geographical areas or taken as global patterns) ; (d) demographical 
nited — (including economics and technology) ; (e) sociological (where key references 
asion ff are: integration; conflict; nationalism, etc.); (f) psychological (here, refugee 
need — and émigré problems are included); (g) public opinion; (h) semantic; 
thich — (i) philosophical. 
and Undoubtedly objections will be raised against the usefulness of these largely 
lated — overlapping categories. Mr. Wright himself refers also to a classification more 
them § adjusted to the intrinsic nature of the subject as utilized to good advantage 
arly- — in his working paper, namely; (a) the political role of ideologies; (b) the 
_ methods of dissemination; (c) the conditions of acceptance; and (d) the ana- 
lysis of ideologies. But if this report has demonstrated anything it is that even 
this more simplified approach cannot avoid cross-filing and duplication of 
categories. This classification may seem methodologically no less objectionable 
than the wider one given above. 
Mr. Meyriat’s compilation ofresearch studies under way follows Mr. Wright’s 
simplified classification and supplements it with research data pertaining to 
specific geographical areas. 
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Both bibliographies should if possible be made accessible to a wider group 
by publication in one of the professional journals. 


CONCLUSION 


When this reporter, in his introductory observations on the meeting, alluded 
to the sense of intellectual frustration which he—and probably others as well— 


had experienced during the discussion and, to a somewhat lesser degree, in | 


trying to digest the papers, he may have anticipated the feelings of the reader 
who has followed him through this effort to analyse contributions stemming 
from such varied and divergent cultural environments. The meeting was 
amply suggestive of the imperative need for a systematic research in the subject 
of the political ideologies which dominate our age. But the scientific result 
was largely inconclusive concerning the future procedure to be applied if a 
continuation of the research project were intended. The first desideratum 
would be a methodological clarification of the key term “political ideology” 
and the position of ideological research within the entire context of the social 
sciences. On the importance of a study of ideologies in a period where half of 
the world is engaged in psychological—and this is ideological—warfare 
against the other half, there remained little doubt. This reporter does not 
share the belief of quite a number of contributors that ideological research is 
bound to be, or to become, a new branch of the social sciences. But the diffi- 
culty lies in the development of the proper method for ideological research, 
which, while drawing necessarily on all the other branches, will have to 
establish proper lines of demarcatior. from them. In this respect no common 
denominators have emerged from the contributions. 

All this points to the conclusion that, in a subject of such magnitude and 
complexity, tangible results can be obtained, if at all, only by a centralized 
planning of research, which, after the indispensable preliminary clarification 
of the methodological issues, would proceed by assigning definite research 
topics to definite schools of political science, to definite geographical groups 
collectively, or to individual scholars. Thereafter, at the second stage, and 
again by centralized correlation and evaluation, one could arrive at a mean- 
ingful interpretation of results. Otherwise it is unlikely that a pattern different 
from the prevailing one will emerge. Considering the fact that scholars, and 
political scientists in particular, are individualists par excellence, it may be a 
difficult task to bring them to co-operation. There is little hope that their 
efforts could be pooled and guided towards specific research objectives relevant 
for the issue as a whole unless funds were forthcoming as an adequate incentive 
to subordinating individual research to the needs of planned research. The 
role of ideologies in political change is a project of study which can be under- 
taken effectively only by international co-operation, provided agreement 
on methods and objectives can be reached. 
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THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN 


Dorotuy PICKLES 


The aim of the conference was to provide a preliminary survey of the problem 


_ which could serve as a basis for a more detailed investigation of the political 
_ role of women in four countries—Norway, France, Yugoslavia and the Federal 
_ Republic of Germany—to be undertaken by Unesco during 1952-53. To this 


end, a commission of the International Political Science Association met in 
London, in November 1951, to study a provisional agenda drawn up by 


_ an IPSA commission consisting of Professors Brogan and Duverger, and 


Dr. Khosla. This commission nominated Mr. Duverger as rapporteur-général. 

In January 1952, a preliminary working paper was circulated by 
Mr. Duverger, defining for the national reporters the scope of the subject and 
the methods of investigation to be adopted. The subject to be studied was the 


actual role of women, rather than the formal constitutional or legal rights 


of women. This implied five principal considerations: 
1. The electoral role of women, namely the extent to which they vote, attend 
meetings or take an active part in electioneering. 


_ 2. The role of women in Parliament, namely the extent to which women are 


elected to national Parliaments and attain to Government office; their 
role in Local Government; and the extent to which their influence makes 
itself felt in the processes of Government. 

3. The position and influence of women in the public service, in the judicial 
and educational systems and in the defence forces. 

4. The importance of women in political parties, the extent to which they 
make their influence felt through women’s associations, either of a civic or 
social nature, through pressure groups in general, through the press and 
through that part of the press which appeals particularly to women. 

5. The extent to which women exercise an indirect influence on political life, 
either through the normal social contacts of village or town life, or through 
their influence in the family. 


National reporters were asked to analyse the different categories of women 
_ participating in each of the above five types of political activity, the extent 
' to which their political influence is affected by class differences, by celibacy, 


marriage, differences of age or education, and the extent to which it is possible 
to affirm that women taking part in politics exhibit certain recognizable 


- character traits. 


The obstacles to a successful investigation of this kind were admitted from 


_ the outset to be serious. First, there were material difficulties. Time was too 





_ short to permit of serious research into many of the above-mentioned aspects 
_ of the problem. Secondly, on many vital points, information is available in a 
_ few countries only, and sometimes not at all. For example, in many countries 
_ —indeed in almost all—there are no separate ballot boxes for women and men 
_ and so it is not possible to know how women vote, but merely how many of 
| them vote over the whole country. Opinion polls exist, but the information 
| they provide is fragmentary and there is no standardization of methods in 
' different countries permitting of scientifically valid comparisons, nor are 


| their questions always framed in such a way as to elicit information regarding 
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the behaviour or opinions of women as distinct from those of men. Thirdly, 
the conditions in which women take part in national politics and the length 
of time during which they have enjoyed political rights, as well as national 
social and economic traditions, all vary so widely from one country to another 
that comparisons are very difficult to establish. 

In view of the short notice and of the scope of the investigation, it was 
obvious that reports could not deal adequately with all the above-mentioned 
issues. Reporters were therefore advised to try, not so much to summarize 
completed research, as to compare methods and to aim primarily at laying 
a foundation for the more detailed research to be undertaken by Unesco. 
In particular they could not hope to deal adequately with the more general 
consequences of women’s entry into politics—their influence on administra- 
tion, legislation, family life, the evolution of social ethics, and of public opinion 
regarding the political role of women. 

Finally, the working paper advised reporters to establish from the outset 
a comprehensive list of the research facilities available in the different countries, 
in order to facilitate adequate investigation of the subject and, in pursuing 
their enquiries, to make use concurrently of a number of different methods of 
investigation, including “field work, statistical investigation, opinion polls, 
character rating, monographs and biographies’. 


In all, 17 reports from 15 countries were available to members of the con- 
ference.! Nine came from Western Europe and the United States;? one from 
Yugoslavia; one from South and one from Central America;? five from the 
Middle and Far East. This meant that information was very incomplete. 
A large number of countries whose experience would have provided useful 
data were unrepresented. The most striking omission was France, but no 
reports were received either from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, nor 
from any of the British Dominions, with the single exception of India. No 
country of Eastern Europe was represented, though the Yugoslav report 
exhibited many of the familiar features of political organization in Com- 
munist countries. 

The obstacles in the way of achieving even a preliminary synthesis were 
increased still further by the fact that the particular countries which did furnish 
reports were widely dissimilar in political organization and experience. Of the 
15 countries concerned, only Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
the United States had political systems sufficiently alike to permit of real 
comparisons and, within the field of enquiry, only these countries had any 
continuous experience to draw upon. Germany and Japan were in the process 
of rebuilding their political institutions after the dislocation of defeat and with 
occupation forces on their soil; Turkey had been up to 1945 a one-party State 
and Yugoslavia still was one; Syria and Argentina had only just begun 
the task of integrating women into their political life and had only had one 
general election in which women voted; India had had only one general 
election with universal suffrage since the formation of the republic; Mexico, 
Switzerland and Egypt had still not introduced women suffrage. 


1 It may be of interest to note that, of the 17 reports, eight were by women. 

* Belgium (2), Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Norway, Switzerland and the United States (2). 
* Argentina and Mexico. 

* Egypt, Turkey, Syria, India and Japan. 
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The qualitative inadequacy of the material, as well as its lack of uniformity, 
was also a serious obstacle. In general, the reports remained within the frame- 
work laid down in the working paper, but not all covered the entire field 
and a number could not supply factual material on many points. For example, 
neither of the two Belgian reports dealt with the electoral or parliamentary 
activities of women, though these two subjects were, in the event, the main 
topics of the discussion. Nor, of course, could the Egyptian, Mexican or 
Swiss reports, since women do not vote in these countries. One of the American 
reports dealt only with one issue, namely, the role of women in nominating 
conventions in 1952. A number of reports presented statements about women’s 
political behaviour, together with suggested explanations, both of which were 
open to criticism on the score of possible bias and unsupported by anysignificant 
body of verifiable evidence. This objection was ali the more serious in the 
absence of a number of reporters to defend the theses presented in their 
reports. 

Indeed, the discussion added in many ways to the difficulties of arriving 
at any approximation to a synthesis. Twenty-eight representatives of 13 
countries participated. A number of them came from countries from which 
no reports had been received.! In the circumstances, they were unable to do 
more than make brief statements on specific issues and these were not always 
relevant to the main topics of enquiry. Many of the speakers were not familiar 
with the material contained in the reports. Eight countries which had sent in 
reports were unrepresented in the discussion.2? Only seven countries were 
represented both by reports and speakers,® but not all the speakers had read 
the report sent in by their country, nor was there always concordance between 
the views of reporters and speakers. 

The general report presented by the rapporteur-général was based on the 
material submitted in nine of the reports‘ and on additional material supplied 
by the United Nations and by the Finnish and French Associations of Political 
Science. Mr. Duverger pointed out that, on the basis of the available material, 
it would not be possible to do more than seek to establish a few “working 
hypotheses”. They would be “‘tentative and largely in the nature of con- 
jectures . . . providing a first approximation whose accuracy can be 
determined only in the light of closer analysis”. He recommended that the 
attention of the conference be concentrated on the first two only of the five 
points originally laid down for investigation, since reports showed that in 
these fields alone was there sufficient actual evidence to justify any attempt 
at synthesis. The conference therefore discussed during the first two sessions 
the part played by women in the electoral, parliamentary and governmental 
fields. In the third and fourth sessions attention was concentrated on the 
methods by which women’s political contribution could be increased, on the 
difficulties associated with research in this field and on possible methods of 
obtaining more adequate statistical and factual information, not merely on 
the actual political role of women, but also on the causative factors involved. 


‘ These were participants from France, Italy, Finland, Burma, Greece and the Philippines. 

* These were Great Britain, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Switzerland Mexico, Japan and Argentina. A British 
participant was, in fact, present, but as a social anthropologist, he was not directly interested in the main fields 
of enquiry. 


' * Germany, Norway, Belgium, Holland, the United States, India and Yugoslavia. 
_ ‘These were the reports from Great Britain, the United States (2), India, Mexico, Norway, Holland, Turkey and 


Yugoslavia. The remaining reports arrived too late for their contents to be taken into consideration in the 
general report. 
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Two questions in particular were discussed during the first two sessions, 

They were: 
1. The electoral behaviour of women and possible explanations of the facts, 
2. The role of women as members of national parliaments and of local 
authorities; the extent to which women have occupied executive positions; 
the nature of women’s contribution to political life and the extent of their 
influence. 
On the first of these points, the rapporteur-général put forward three tentative 
hypotheses for the consideration of the conference. The first was that slightly 
more women than men are non-voters. This, he said, was borne out by the 
experience of Norway, where complete statistics existed on the point, covering 
the period since the introduction of the suffrage in 1907, a study of voting in 
Amsterdam in the 20’s and in Utrecht in 1950,! and by a number of opinion 
polls and special studiesin the United States and elsewhere.? The most probable 
explanation of the phenomenon, said Mr. Duverger, was the relative shortage 
of the time during which women had enjoyed the suffrage. 

“It is probable,” he said, “that at the present time women are less directly 
conscious of political problems than are men. Differences in the degree of 
interest in politics are perhaps attributable to differing degrees of political 
maturity. In so far as the number of women voting increases more or less 
regularly, this increase may be compared with the increase in the proportion 
of men voting, from the time at which male suffrage was introduced. The 
present gap between the number of men and women voters would then be 
merely a difference in time. This is a hypothesis which it is difficult to verify, 
owing to the inadequacy of statisticai material and to changes in the political 
‘context’; for particular events which influence the proportion of voters change 
from one election to another, as does the general atmosphere in which the 
election takes place.” 

In support of his thesis, Mr. Duverger quoted evidence to show that the 
gap between men and women voters is greater in rural than in urban areas, 
and in the over-50 age groups. 

‘It is interesting to note,”’ he said, ‘‘that country-women are slower to evolve, 
more tied to traditional ways of life and that older women naturally find it 
harder to accept new ideas.” 

Statistics quoted in the Norwegian report,* others quoted in the discussion 
by Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg (Finland), the results of the 1946, 1947 and 1949 
elections in Japan, quoted in the Japanese report,’ some American and Dutch 
studies of voting in certain areas, all bore out Mr. Duverger’s contention. In 
general some 8 to 10 per cent fewer women than men vote. These sources did 
not entirely bear out his suggestion that with the passage of time the gap 
would narrow. The American report did,* on the whole, support this view. 

“A recent Gallup poll,”’ said the report, “shows a considerable upward 
shift in women’s interest in the coming Presidential election since 1948. Four 





1 The results of these were quoted in the Dutch report by Dr. J. J. de Jong. 

* In particular the study of voting in 12 districts of Minnesota, carried out in 1932 by the League of Women 
Voters. v. Women in the Twentieth Century, by S. Breckenridge. New York, 1932. Some studies in the United 
States arrived at a contrary conclusion. 

* By Lisbeth Broch. 

4 Professor of Political Science and History at Helsingfors. 

5 By Professor Shigeru Nambara. 

® By Dr. Louise Young, member of the American Advisory Committee, Inter-Americar. Commission on Women, 


writer. and lecturer on the political status of women. 
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years ago only 34 per cent of the women interviewed in a survey sample 
admitted to a keen interest in the election six months before election time, 
while today 40 per cent of the women admitted such an interest (as compared 
with 52 per cent of the men). . . . There was a general gain for the popula- 
tion as a whole from 41 to 46 per cent. The gain for the whole group of men, 
therefore, must have been proportionally less than that for women.” 

In Norway, the gap between men and women voters, which was 10 per cent 
in 1909, had narrowed to 7 per cent in 1936, but was once again 10 per cent 
in 1945, when the first elections were held after the war. In 1906, the gap in 
Finland was 8 per cent and at the present time it was 7 per cent.! Both in 
Norway and Finland, however, and also in the study of voting in Amsterdam 
and Utrecht, the general average concealed great variations as between town 
and country dwellers, as between different age groups, and as between the 
married and the celibate. This fact led to a number of criticisms of the validity 
of conclusions drawn from purely statistical evidence regarding women’s 
political behaviour.? 

In general, reports and contributions to the discussion revealed three main 
objections to this approach. The first was the virtual impossibility of 
establishing any real standards of comparison between the behaviour of women 
in countries governed by widely differing electoral customs and traditions. 
Thus, for example, although it is possible to establish accurately how women 
vote in Argentina and in Syria owing to the use of separate ballot boxes 
in these two countries, the nature of women’s participation in political life 
in these countries is hardly, if at all, comparable with that in “feminist” 
countries with a long tradition of women’s suffrage such as Finland, Norway 
or the Anglo-Saxon countries. In Argentina, Holland and Belgium, voting 
is compulsory; elsewhere it is optional; in Yugoslavia, voting figures 
reproduce the familiar pattern of Communist electoral statistics, with 88 per 
cent and g2 per cent of women voting in the first elections after women’s 
emancipation, held in 1945. The franchise is granted at differing ages and in 
different conditions in different countries. Thus, in Argentina and Syria, 
women are eligible to vote at 18; in Holland the qualifying age is 23, in Great 
Britain and a number of other countries it is 21. Syria requires women to 


_ fulfil certain educational qualifications which men voters are not asked to 
_ fulfil; some States of America impose literacy and property qualifications, 


while others do not. 

The second objection was that the facts of women’s electoral behaviour 
contribute little to our understanding of the reasons for that behaviour. 
These are undoubtedly complex, and much more than a mere time factor 
is involved. They are also, in all probability, incapable of a reduction to 


' quantitative terms. Thus, the fact, noted in Norway, Finland* and Holland, 


that women in country areas tend to vote in fewer numbers than women 
in towns is capable of several explanations. It might be, as the Norwegian 
Teport suggested, that old-fashioned political attitudes in both sexes survive 


Figures quoted in the discussion by Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg (Finland). 

* The question of women’s vote in municipal elections was not dealt with in the discussion, but was referred to in 
several of the reports. The Norwegian report noted a similar trend, but lower voting figures for both sexes in 
local elections. In Japan, not only were voting figures in local elections high, but the difference between the 
votes cast by the two sexes was much less pronounced than in national elections. 

* Mrs. Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg (Finland) quoted figures for 1951 as showing a gap of 8 per cent in rural and 
2 per cent in urban areas between the numbers of men and women non-voters. 
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longer in the country. It might equally well be, as Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg 
suggested, that lack of technical facilities (such as good communications 
and the availability of supervision for young children) was a determining 
factor. Again, some studies showed that the percentage of non-voters of 
both sexes was higher among celibates than among the married and that 
in some age groups a higher proportion of women than men voted. These 
facts might indicate that the sex factor was only one among many, and not 
necessarily very important. For example, it could be maintained, on the 
basis of available statistical evidence, that differing degrees of consciousness 
of social responsibility were at least as important in determining voting 
behaviour as sex difference. 

The American report pointed out the extent to which, in the United States, 
general percentages for the nation as a whole concealed variations from one 
region to another. 

‘Theoretically suffrage is universal for adult citizens over 21, and in one 
State (Georgia) the voting age is 18. Voting requirements are determined 
by the several States, however, and reflect in large measure their peculiar 
cultural and social conditions. The industrialized, urbanized States in the 
East and Pacific area tend to make suffrage restrictive by literacy tests and 
the device of annual registration in an effort to cope with large populations 
of mobile unassimilated residents. Again, the Southern States have tended 
to disfranchise the negro and the poor white tenant farmer class through lite- 
racy tests, poll taxes, property requirements, long residence requirements 
and the device of the ‘white primary’. In the Middle West, on the other hand, 
voting is traditionally made as easy as possible. Residence is frequently 
permanent, property, literacy and poll-tax qualifications are unknown. 
These sectional differences make over-all percentage figures regarding elect- 
oral participation somewhat misleading, therefore.” 

“The distinction between the potential and the qualified electorate must 
be kept in mind, and likewise the fact that an estimated half of the potential 
electorate which does not exercise the franchise is to be found in the one-party 
States.” 

The American report quoted figures for 1948 as showing that while the 
potential electorate was 94 million, the qualified electorate amounted only 
to 67 millions, of whom between 48 and 49 millions—or about two in three 
of the qualified electorate—voted. But there was no means of knowing how 
many of the non-voters were women. A Gallup Poll had estimated that 


women constituted 53 per cent of the qualified electorate and that they had |~ 


cast 47 per cent of the total vote. 

“Such an estimate is interesting, if statistically hazardous,” said the 
report. ‘Possibly it is as good an over-all guess as can be made in view 
of the limited usefulness of a percentage for the nation as a whole, 
concealing as it does the all-important sectional and _ socio-economic 
differences.” 

In the discussion, Professor Quincy Wright (U.S.A.), quoting a study 
of non-voting carried out in Chicago, suggested that one of the most important 
causes of non-voting (which applied no doubt to women as well as men) 
was the feeling among the electorate that the result was a foregone conclusion. 
Non-voting in the United States varied from 10 per cent to go per cent and 
there was a direct connexion between the size of the figure and the probability 
of the result of the contest. 
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Dr. Snuderl (Yugoslavia)! attributed the difference between the proportion 
of men and women voters to the economic dependence of women which, 
he thought, gave them a feeling of uselessness. Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg 
(Finland) stated that Finnish statistics of non-voting showed that, in general, 
a higher proportion of married people voted than of celibates but that a higher 
proportion of unmarried women voted than of unmarried men, except for 
the age group 21-31 in which the reverse was true.? 

Several speakers cited examples of the way in which special, and often 
transitory, conditions could exercise a determinant influence on voting 
behaviour which might render statistical evidence regarding voting either 
irrelevant or misleading. Thus, in both post-war Japan and Germany, there 
was a temporary surplus of women. The author of the report on the position 
of women in the Federal Republic of Germany® stated that there were in 
Germany at the present time over 3 million more women voters than men, 
and that the older women would be likely to vote in much greater numbers 
than the younger ones, because they alone had had pre-war political 
experience. Women’s political behaviour was probably affected also by fear 
of Russia. The author of the report on Indian women‘ estimated that in 1949, 
when Indian women voted for the first time, between 2 and 3 million were 
disfranchised owing to unfamiliarity with the formalities of registration. 
The author of the Syrian report® explained the high percentage of women 
non-voters in the election of 1949 as being largely due to lack of organization. 

The third objection to the statistical approach was put forward by 
Mr. Goriély (Belgium)* who challenged not merely the validity of comparative 
electoral statistics, but also the assumptions which, in his view, underlay the 
whole enquiry. It was based on an implicit assumption that women constituted 
a political category capable of investigation, that there was such a thing as 
“female” human nature, differentiated, for political purposes, from ‘‘male” 
human nature. The rapporteur-général, in reply to this objection, argued that 
it was precisely the purpose of the enquiry to discover whether or not such 
a political differentiation did exist and that an investigation of male political 
behaviour would also no doubt provide illuminating data. 

It was perhaps only to be expected that more time would be devoted to 
discussing the extent to which women vote and the possible reasons for their 


! Of the Faculty of Law of the University of Ljubljana. 

4 The studies quoted in the Dutch report indicated that the percentage of women non-voters under 50 was lower 
than the.percentage of men non-voters in the same age group, but that, in the over 50 age group, the reverse 
was true. In the over 70 age group the percentage of women non-voters was twice that of men. Dr. Jong explains 
this as being due to the “great difference in health between men and women of this age group”’. 

It is difficult, for several reasons, to regard the data provided by this report as in any way conclusive. First, 
as Dr. Jong himself points out, voting is compulsory in Holland. It is therefore difficult to apply generalizations 
from the Dutch experience to countries which do not have compulsory voting. Second, the studies were concerned 
only with two towns (Amsterdam and Utrecht) which together include only ro per cent of the Dutch population, 
and did not take into account the possibility of differences between urban and rural areas. Third, Dr. Jong 
appears to have lumped together the results of two separate studies widely separated in time. There is no evidence 
that the behaviour of Amsterdam in the 20’s would be that of Amsterdam in the 50’s. (A good deal of the 
evidence quoted from sample polls in the United States also covers wide variations in time, as well as in place, 
and it is, therefore, dubious whether adding the results of such studies together really provides any greater 
weight of evidence than is provided by any single study.) 

Dr. Jong’s explanation of the behaviour of the over 70’s seems on the face of it a wild leap into conjecture. He 
produced no evidence in support of it. General mortality figures would seem to indicate rather that women of 
that age are haler than men! At any rate the point needs further elaboration before it can be accepted as a fact. 
Fraulein Bremme, research specialist at the Unesco Institute for Social Sciences, Cologne. 

Mrs. Laxmi Menon of the University of Patna. 
* Zahida Hamid Pacha M.A. Ph. D. 
* Of the Université libre of Brussels. 
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behaviour than to discussing how they vote. For, if material is scrappy and 
inconclusive on the first point, it is, as the rapporteur-général pointed out, 
almost non-existent on the second. Nevertheless, Mr. Duverger put forward, 
as his second and third tentative hypotheses regarding the electoral behaviour 
of women, the views: (a) that women vote on the whole less consistently 
than men, in other words, that they constitute a higher proportion of the 
floating vote; (b) that they tend more than men to vote for the more conser- 
vative parties. 

Mr. Duverger suggested that, if the hypothesis that women voted less consis- 
tently than men were accepted, it might provide additional confirmation 
of his theory (adduced in explanation of the first point, that women non- 
voters out-number men) that women lack the degree of political maturity 
possessed by men as a result of their longer experience of political life. Evidence 
that women constituted a higher proportion than men of the “electoral 
fringe” made up of floating voters was provided, in the main, and, indeed, 
almost exclusively, by the results of opinion polls. These revealed that 
«| , , the proportion of women who cannot make up their minds is generally 
greater than the proportion of men. In this respect, there is a remarkable 
correlation between studies carried out in different countries. A separate count 
of men’s and women’s votes in the State of Illinois in 1916 and 1920 reveals a 
marked tendency on the part of women to ‘ticket splitting’ and to changes of 
party. Thus, they supported the Republicans in 1920, although they had 
supported the Democrats in 1916. American monographs on electoral behaviour 
appear to bear out these observations; the conclusion of Lazarsfeld that ‘men 
are better citizens, but women are more reasoned; if they are not interested they 
do not vote”! also goes to confirm this view. The women’s vote seems to be 
more independent than that of the men, less encased in partisan traditions 
and customs, less a matter of habit and more ‘persuadable’—hence more 
unstable, more ‘floating’.” 

In support of his thesis that this inconstancy was not inherent, but a result 
of women’s political immaturity, Mr. Duverger alleged that “‘the ‘floating 
vote’ is generally greater in countries where electoral procedure is less firmly 
established”’. 

This point was touched on by only one speaker in the discussion and few 
reports devoted attention to it. What emerged was the almost total impossi- 
bility of testing the accuracy of theories, in the absence of separate ballot 
boxes for men and women voters. Mrs. Hilda Verwey-Jonker (Holland)’ 
said that it had been estimated that 20 per cent of Dutch voters had changed 
their party at least once since 1945 but that in Holland no means existed of 
ascertaining how many of them were women. The Norwegian report also 
emphasized the impossibility, without violating the principle of the secret 
ballot, of discovering how the women’s vote was distributed between the 
parties. 

The theory that the women’s vote tends to be more conservative than the 


men’s encountered similar reticences on the part of reporters, though a | 
number of speakers expressed convictions on the point. The rapporteur-général | 


held that factual evidence on this point was somewhat less slight than on 
the previous one, and quoted in support of this view the conclusions of both 


1 The People’s Choice. New York, 1948. Quoted in the American report. 
2 Chairman of the Dutch Section of the International Women’s Alliance. 
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the Dutch and American reporters as well as the results of a number of opinion 
olls. 

° “In France,” he said, ‘this is shown clearly in the enquiries undertaken 
regularly since 1945 by the French Institute of Public Opinion. The proportion 
of women electors who vote Communist and Socialist is very small in relation 
to the proportion of men electors; the proportion of women who vote for 
the ‘moderates’ and the RPF is high in relation to the proportion of men 
electors voting for these parties; the proportion of women voters in relation 
to men is high in the MRP (on account of its religious orientation) and low 
in the Radical Party. These conclusions are weakened, however, by the fact 
that more women than men are politically undecided. If: they were to come 
down finally in the election on the side of the Left, then the proportions would 
be materially modified. They would not, in any case, be reversed and it is 
probable that the proportion of undecided voters who lean to the Right is 
higher than the proportion who lean to the Left. . . . In the Netherlands, 
opinion polls show a similar preference on the part of women (though slight) 
for religious parties. It would be interesting to discover whether the influence 
of the religious factor is greater in Catholic than in Protestant countries and 
whether, in the same country, it is stronger in Catholic than in Protestant 
parties.” 

Along with the (allegedly) stronger religious influence on women, the 
rapporteur général quoted the (allegedly) higher proportion of women voters 
in the higher income groups in support of his contention that women voters 
tend to be more conservative than men.? 

In the absence of direct (and often of indirect) factual evidence on both 
these points, opinions were divided. The British report® stated categorically 
that the grant of the franchise to women had had no effects at all on trends 
of opinion as expressed in electoral statistics. From the published figures of 
votes cast for the different parties before and after the introduction of votes 


1 Mr. Duverger quoted Italy as an example of the strength of the religious influence on the women’s vote. In Italy, 
he said, the normal tendency for the proportion of women non-voters to be higher in rural areas was not borne 
out. The explanation of the higher proportion of women voters in rural areas was, in his view, the social pressure 
brought to bear on women owing to the influence of the Catholic Church. 

* It is perhaps carping, in view of the paucity of the conclusive statistical material on this subject, to point out 
that Mr. Duverger was using two unproven assumptions in support of a third. The process is liable to be infla- 
tionary! If it can safely be assumed that the higher income groups do, in fact, tend to vote for the more conser- 
vative parties, it is by no means certain that the proportion of women voters is higher in the higher income 
groups. The American report is cautious on this point, though states that it may well have been true in the early 
years of women’s suffrage. The reasons for interpreting the evidence of the Dutch report with extreme caution 
have already been given. 

On the point of women’s preference for religious parties the evidence of the Dutch report is somewhat contra- 
dictory. Recent research carried out by the Dutch Institute of Public Opinion is said to have indicated “a 
slight preference of women voters 1s compared with men voters for the religious and conservative parties, while 
the percentage of men voters who stated their preference for the Communists was considerably higher than that 
of women voters’’. It is possible to argue, however (a) that the religious factor in Dutch politics is a national 
phenomenon not necessarily characteristic of political opinion in other countries; (b) that if this conclusion is 
accepted it seems difficult to accept at the same time the conclusion (from the same study) that 92 per cent of 
women vote in the same way as their husbands—unless, of course, the statement that women are more conser- 
vative (or are less stable) is intended to apply only to the unmarried sections of the community. Mr. Duverger did, 
indeed, draw attention to this point. It does seem to provide an illustration of the danger of over-generalization 
of the results of sample polls. The American report notes “the variety of data available for weighing quantita- 
tively the political participation of women, and the questionable value of all of it”. Mr. Goriély (Belgium) also 
drew attention to the apparent contradiction in statements that women usually voted as their husbands did, and 
that they were at the same time more conservative and less stable in their political opinions. Mr. Duverger, in 
replying to this, reminded the conference of the tentative nature of all generalizations on this subject and stated 
that it might well be that one conclusion was true at one time or in one place and another at other times or in 
other places. 

* By Mrs. Gertrude Williams, Reader in Social Economicsin the University of London. 
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for women in Great Britain it would have been impossible to deduce that 
anything significant had happened. The German report noted a tendency 
on the part of women in the Weimar Republic to vote for the Catholic Centre 
Party and in the newly constituted Federal Republic to vote for “parties 
appealing to their religious sentiments” or which ‘‘give women opportunities 
for social and charitable activities”, but the evidence adduced in support 
of these opinions was admittedly based on a few sample polls in particular 
towns. The Argentine report denied the existence of a specifically “women’s” 
vote, arguing that the two sexes voted the same way on social and economic 
issues, although there were probably differences in voting habits as between 
different social classes. 

The discussion brought forth a number of theories, for many of which 
no evidence was produced at all. Mr. Maranini (Italy)! argued that women’s 
votes were at present strongly influenced by a number of “‘constants of feminine 
psychology”’ but that the electoral expression of these constants could be 
extremely varied. Thus, for example, the search for security, which, he held, 
was stronger in women than in men, led women in the country to vote for 
centre parties, while, in the towns, the electorate voted for more extreme 
parties. Mr. Billy (France)? held that women’s political immaturity explained 
a number of the differences between the political behaviour of men and 
women, noted by the rapporteur-général. Mr. Argyropoulo (Greece)* maintained 
that women tended to vote for extreme parties, both of the Right and the Left, 
and explained this tendency as being due to a combination of, or a choice 
between, several impulses. Both Right and Left-wing parties were better 
organized to make a bid for women’s support; in so far as women sought, 
primarily, security, they tended to vote for the Right; in so far as they sought, 
primarily, improved economic conditions, they tended to vote for the Left. 

So much of the discussion was devoted to the problem of the extent to 
which, and the ways in which, women voted that very little could be devoted 
to two questions intimately related to the problem of women’s suffrage, 
namely (a) the part played by women in electioneering, and (b) the extent 
to which parties make special appeals to women in order to attract their 


votes. Both questions are important in view of the fact that women tend to |_ 


constitute over half the total electorate. 


Not all reports considered this question and there was little uniformity | 


in the views expressed. It is interesting to note that the reporters of the two 


great Asian countries in which women were only recently enfranchised both © 
claimed that women played an active part in electioneering and both denied | 


that there was any special or separate appeal made to the feminine electorate. 
The Japanese report, however, implied that women did not speak at meetings 
and noted that in two parties (the Liberal and Socialist parties) there had 
been some attempt to differentiate, in that the Liberal party women’s section 
was “trying to stimulate women’s political interest with the slogan ‘Right 
Government by Women’ ” and that the Socialists had launched “a clean 
election movement aimed at women voters”. The Indian report pointed 
out that the Congress party had always admitted women to full membership, 


including the right to be delegates and speakers, and that, as far back as 1917, © 


1 President of the Political Science Faculty of the University of Florence. 
* Civil Servant, employed in the French Ministry of Finance. 
3 President of the Athens Society for International Studies. Formerly Minister of the Interior. 
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the party had had a woman president. It stressed the high degree of electoral 
organization in the 1951 campaign and the active part played by women 
canvassers, but was obliged to add that owing to the high degree of illiteracy 
the electoral appeal to both sexes was often couched in very primitive terms. 
The Syrian report noted an almost total lack of organization for the 1949 
election and added that not more than 100 or so women were members of 
any political party. 

Differences of emphasis existed in the Western European countries and the 
United States, where the tradition of women’s participation in politics is more 
firmly established. The British report noted the difficulty of obtaining statistical 
evidence of the part played by women in electoral campaigns but noted as a 
general impression “that women take a large and enthusiastic share in the 
work; indeed the main burden of canvassing falls on their shoulders. In recent 
elections this means that they have played, by far, the biggest part in what 
might be called ‘face-to-face’ propaganda, for canvassing is nowadays the main 
work in the constituency as the importance of meetings at which candidates 
expound their policy and invite questions from the electorate, has dwindled 
rapidly with the development of radio. . . . During an election, each of the 
major parties is given a share of time in which to choose its own speakers to 
put their programme before the electors. Apart from the fact that each party, 
at the moment, possesses some exceptionally able women speakers, no party 
would dare to take the risk of alienating sympathy by failing to appoint at 
least one woman to speak in the time allotted to it.” 

The report noted that, although nowadays political meetings were usually 
composed of the “stalwarts”, these usually included as many women as men. 
It also vigorously refuted the suggestion that, in Great Britain, any special 
appeal was made to women electors. 

“The fact that each party takes care to include at least one woman among 
its speakers does not mean that there are special questions—‘women’s 
questions’—to which they limit themselves; nor is there any special propaganda 
designed for women voters. It is true that in every party women, in addition 
to their general membership, are separately organized in a women’s section, 
which holds periodic meetings and an annual conference, and at these the 
main subjects of discussion are those in which women have a special interest— 
matters connected with housing and family life, with education and health 
services, the cost of living and so on. But it is no longer so easy to draw a 
dividing line between ‘women’s questions’ and others of general concern, and 
foreign policy is as likely to be a topic of discussion at a women’s meeting as 
are domestic matters.” 

The American report showed women as playing a threefold role in 
electioneering. Within the party organization women supply “the reserve of 
dependable manpower from which both parties draw the army of volunteer 
workers needed to run the party machinery before elections”. The women’s 
political clubs play a more permanent role as “handmaidens to the party 
leaders at all levels”. Outside the party organizations, organized women’s 
groups, such as the “‘League of Women Voters”, bring direct pressure to bear 
on candidates. One of the most significant of the activities of the League of 
Women Voters, says the American report, is what is called its ‘“‘voters’ service”. 


‘ It should, perhaps, be stated that in 1951 this represented an allocation of about a fifth of the total radio time 
available to each party. 
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‘‘A mixture of civic education and propaganda, it has become the most 
valuable single weapon in their political arsenal. After selecting issues they 
deem important, they seek to impale the candidates for office on these issues 
through the use of ‘candidates’ questionnaires. If the candidates ignore these 
questionnaires, they do so at their peril, and once impaled, it only remains 
to give wide publicity to the results. . . . Many city newspapers print the 
entire questionnaire, with the questions put to the candidates and their 
answers. . . . The league’s long record for ‘disinterestedness’ is its most 
valuable political asset, and its effect in local political campaigns is out of all 
proportion to its numbers.” 

The report added in qualification of the above statement, that there are 
regions where the league does not function and that other industrial and civic 
groups also use the questionnaire method, but that “the women’s organizations 
are almost alone among pressure groups in having a sustained reputation for 
objectivity”. 

Both party and non-party organizations of women play a great part in the 
preparation of electoral material and in attempts to prevent dishonest electoral 
practices. In many communities, says the reporter, the prestige of the League 
of Women Voters is such that one of its representatives is invited to act asa 
watcher at each precinct polling place, in addition to the party watcher 
provided for by statute. This, commented the reporter, is “‘evidence of the 
place women have independently won for themselves in the political processes”. 

Within the party, women’s role is a subordinate one. The volunteer army 
is mobilized ‘‘to do the party chores’’. These include office work, “the distribu- 
tion of campaign literature, arrangement of neighbourhood meetings, house 
to house and telephoning canvassing, driving, and election day services as poll- 
watching, baby-sitting and driving electors to the polls. The women’s political 
clubs are concerned with the more permanent work such as the raising of 
money. But the reporter states that, in the opinion of many observers, the 
clubs are not the most valuable channel through which politically-minded 
women may work, owing to their auxiliary character. They serve, however, 


to give women “an initial purchase on the world of politics” and the ‘‘neces- | 


sary familiarity with some of its mysteries which seems indispensable before 
women can fairly launch themselves’’. 


On the question of special appeals to women, the American report noted | 


that the women’s divisions of both parties informed her that they did not 


prepare material especially for feminine consumption. This does not prevent | 
both parties from trying to introduce a ‘“‘women’s angle”’ into their appeals | 


to voters, relying on the fact that women are interested primarily in certain 
issues, and particularly in “moral” issues, those affecting schools or community 
services. 

The Norwegian report also stressed the active part played by women in 
electioneering, but did note the existence in Norway of a special appeal to 
women. 

‘‘All parties use women both as speakers at their big public meetings and 
for house-to-house canvassing, but among the public speakers, in particular, 
there are considerably more men than women. It happens—and not so rarely— 


1 The report on “The Political Participation of Women in the Nominating Conventions of 1952 in the United | 


States”, by Eve Lewis, of the University of South Carolina, stresses the attempts of both parties to appeal to 
women by publicizing the numbers of women participating in conventions, for example, and by featuring women 
speakers prominently, but bears out Dr. Young’s contention that their role is essentially a subordinate one. 
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that a woman speaker directs her appeal to the women while a man speaker 
delivers the main address. 

“The women speakers almost always limit their subject to the matters 
that are of special interest to women. Building of houses, food and clothing 
supplies and prices have been the main subjects of their propaganda. Besides 


| these subjects, which have played a central role in the politics of both men and 


women in all countries after the war, we find subjects that more exclusively 
point to the interests of housewives; the building of kindergartens, the appoint- 


- ment of municipally paid mothers’ helps to replace house-wives when ill, and 
_ better health services for mothers and children. All parties have promised 


women that they will build more houses, provide more consumer goods and 


| improve the health services. . 


On the second main topic of discussion, women’s parliamentary and govern- 
mental activity, the attention of the conference was directed by the rapporteur- 
général to four aspects of the problem: (a) the numerical importance of women, 
as candidates for Parliament, as members of Parliament and as members 


of Governments; (b) the attitude of political parties to the question of women’s 


participation in legislation and government; (c) the influence of electoral 


_ systems on women’s representation in Parliament; (d) the extent to which 
women exercise direct and indirect influence on national political 
life. 


On the first point, Mr. Duverger put forward the following four statements 
in support of the thesis that women’s suffrage had not materially modified the 


male monopoly in politics. 


1. In most countries where women have the vote, the proportion of women 
elected is extremely small—in the neighbourhood of 5-6 per cent of the 
total membership of national Parliaments. ‘‘With the exception of the 
U.S.S.R.,” he said, “‘where the Supreme Soviet has 17 per cent of women 
members, the maximum number of women elected to Parliament seems to 
be in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent. And this maximum is only rarely 
attained. The Dutch House of Representatives does, indeed, include 5-6 per 
cent of women, but the 1951 French National Assembly includes only 
3.6 per cent, the post-war Norwegian Parliament 4 per cent (and previously 
2 per cent, the British House of Commons 3 per cent at most, and the 
American Congress 2 per cent... .” 

2. The number of women elected to local government bodies is no higher, 
and, indeed, is sometimes lower. “‘In the United States, the number of 
women in State legislatures! does not exceed 3 per cent; in Holland women 
constitute 5 per cent of the provincial State legislatures and 2 per cent of 
Municipal Councils. In France Municipal Councils include 3 per cent of 
women members but General Councils? only 0.5 per cent (17 women out 
of a total of 3,028 councillors). 

3. The number of women who have been chosen for government office is so 
small that their influence is quantitatively almost negligible. “. . . in 
1949, out of 59 countries in which women had the vote, only 11 had 
governments in which a woman occupied ministerial rank; none was a 








’ American State legislatures are not in any real sense of the term “local’’ legislatures. 
* The general council is elected for the département. 
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country of the first rank in world affairs; no country had more than one 
woman minister in its government; and, except in Rumania, no portfolio 
held by a woman was of real importance. (In Rumania there was a woman 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.) At that date only four countries had a woman 
ambassador or minister plenipotentiary.” 

4. There is no tendency towards an increase in the number of women 
parliamentarians or ministers. Indeed, in some countries the percentage 
of women elected to public office is actually falling. ‘‘In countries where 
women’s suffrage has been in existence for over 30 years, there is a clearly 
recognizable tendency towards stabilization of the number of women in 
Parliament—following an initial rise in their numbers during the years 
immediately following on the introduction of electoral reform. In the 
United States, the number of women members of Congress remained 
stable at between 8 and 11 from 1930 onwards; in Great Britain, it has 
tended to be in the region of from 15 to 20 from the same year, except for a 
fall to 9 in 1935 and a mise to 23 in 1945; in Holland it has fluctuated 
between 7 and 3 since 1922, the higher figure (6 and 7) being before and 
the lower figures after 1933. In the British Parliament, the number of 
women members fell from 23 in 1945 to 21 in 1950 and to 17 in 1951; in 
France, there were 30-39 women members in the first years of 1945-46, 
but the number fell to 23 at the elections of 1951.” 

Several reports provided additional evidence in confirmation of the general 

trends noted by Mr. Duverger. In the West German Bundestag there were 

31 women as against 382 men (8 per cent). 

“India had 12 women in her Constituent Assembly, and in the Parliament 
that was dissolved before the first general election there were 11 women 
representatives out of a total of 313.” 

In the first elections after the constitution of the republic, “cas many as 
216 women contested the State assembly elections . . . 81 were returned; 
51 stood for Parliament, of whom 19 were elected”. 

The Japanese elections of 1946 saw 429 men returned and 39 women. 
The elections of the following year saw 451 men returned and 15 women; 
at the elections of 1949, 454 men were returned and 12 women. Elections to 
the House of Councillors were 240 men and 10 women in 1947 and 127 men 
and five women in 1949. 

In Argentina, and in Turkey during the years of one-party government, 
the proportion of women members of Parliament was somewhat higher 
(26, that is 16 per cent in the lower House in Argentina; and 16 women 
members in Turkey from 1935 to 1946). But these figures were the result of 
a deliberate policy of encouragement of women’s representation.? In 1945, 
Turkey’s first election as a multi-party régime, the number of women elected 
fell to nine; in 1950, the number fell to three. 

Statistics of local elections are generally in line with those quoted for national 
elections, but in many cases show a considerably smaller percentage of women 
local, then of women national, representatives. Thus, in Holland, in 1950, 
the Deputed States Assemblies had two women out of a total of 66 members, 
and the Provincial Assemblies had 28 women out of a total of 590. In 1949, 


1 It could be, however, that the year 1949 was untypical elsewhere, as it was in Great Britain, which in 1945 had 
one woman Cabinet Minister and two junior Ministers. 

2 As Argentina report puts it: “The number of women representatives was not the result of a spontaneous 
popular decision, but of a decision brought about by the ruling elements of the Peronist movement.”’ 
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“ there were seven Dutch women aldermen out of a total of 2,168, and 232 women 
lio municipal councillors out of a total of 11,304. Except for a short period 
aa in 1946, no women had been a burgomaster. In Norway, in 1947, there were 
-_ 14,356 men municipal councillors as against 730 women. In 1951, out of 
579 rural councils, 362 had no women member and of the 217 on which one 
—_ or more women sat, 164 had only one woman representative, 83 had two, 
Age 42 had three and none had more than ten. Of the large urban municipal 
“a councils, Trondheim had 57 men councillors and 19 women; Bergen had 
rly 61 men and 15 women; Oslo had 69 men and 15 women and Tromso had 
- 36 men and 16 women. On an average, women constituted about 5 per cent of 
_— the membership of municipal councils (about the same percentage as their 
the parliamentary representation) and the percentage had increased at about the 
ved same rate. In the 744 municipalities, there was in 1952 no woman chairman. 
has Over the whole country there were five women vice-chairmen, all in small 
irs councils. 
ed Great Britain presents a spectacular contrast to this picture. Dr. Williams 
nd stated in her report that ‘Single women were eligible to be elected to boards 
of of guardians (the bodies which until recently were responsible for the relief 
hen of the poor) as early as 1834 though, as a matter of fact, no woman was actually 
46, elected until 1875; to school boards (now the education committees of the local 
authorities) in 1870; to urban and rural district councils and to parish councils 
ral in 1894; and to county and borough councils in 1907. A steadily increasing 
via number of women have been elected to these bodies, and a recent estimate 
' showed women to form between one-seventh and one-fifth of the total 
ssa membership of the biggest and most important of them. A large number of 
sia women have acted as mayor of their towns—a position which involves much 
expense and many social obligations—and a constantly growing number are 
“ chosen to act as chairman of important committees. . . . The unpaid 
d ; magistracy, the justices of the peace, was first opened to women as a result 
of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919 and now about a quarter of 
‘in the total number of magistrates are women’”’. 
as The American report noted that only scattered information was available 
oe regarding the number of women on local councils and on county commissions, 
‘an but expressed the opinion that, ‘for complex reasons, women probably enjoyed 
more representation in local government 25 years ago than they do now”. 
nt, They are, however, to be found in large numbers on school boards. “In most 
ier | towns, women comprise half or two-thirds of the board, although the 
€n | chairmanship always seems to remain safely in male hands.” The opinion is 
of | expressed that “women could unquestionably hold more local offices if they 
15, — chose”. Women have sent only a handful of representatives to the State 
ed f legislatures of the more populous States, mainly because the importance of 
_ State business and the length of sessions had made competition for seats 
1al [| comparable to the rivalry for congressional seats. “Outside of New England, 
en } they have achieved most in the middle industrial States, the sparsely settled 
9, — southwest and the Pacific industrial States.” “Only two women have held 
's; — governorships and in both cases they succeeded their husbands.” 
9, One point that emerged clearly from a comparison of the different reports 
_ was the lack of correlation between the length of time during which women 
ad | had enjoyed equality of political rights and the accession of a few women 


to public office. Mr. Duverger quoted figures to show how small was the 
percentage of women who had held government office. Some of the most 
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important offices, however, have been held by women from countries where 
the position of women in general was still far behind that of their sisters in 
Western Europe. Thus, the Indian report showed that, already in 1937, India 
had a woman Minister and several women deputy-Speakers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries. In post-war India, before the constitution of the republic, there 
was a woman Cabinet Minister and a woman deputy-Speaker. 

‘In addition, women were included in the parliamentary standing 
committees without any distinction. A woman, India’s most distinguished 
poet and politician, Mrs. Sarajini Naidu, was appointed governor of a State 
of 50 million population. 

“India holds the unique record as the only country in the world whose 
delegation to the United Nations has been led by a woman. For three con- 
secutive sessions, since India became free, the leader of the delegation has been 
a woman, Prs. Pandit. After the U.S.S.R., she can also claim to be the first 
country to send out a woman as ambassador, to Moscow and Washington . . . 
at home, the Minister of Health is a woman who had the distinction of being 
elected to the presidency of the WHO General Assembly at the session held in 
Rome in 1950. In her delegations to the UN and to the various organs and 
specialized agencies, women are included. Thus the Economic and Social 
Council had a woman as alternate delegate during three of its sessions. . . .” 

Mexico, where women still do not vote, had nevertheless a woman ambas- 
sador in 1935. In that year, Madame Palma Guillen was appointed Minister 
in Colombia and the following year Minister in Denmark; in 1938 she was a 
member of the Mexican delegation to the United Nations and later the leader 
of the delegation. 

In France, the Blum Government of 1936 included two women Ministers, 
although at that date French women had still not obtained the suffrage. 

In Holland women had the vote as far back as 1922. Yet the Dutch report 
stated that no woman had as yet been appointed either a Minister or a Secretary 
of State, nor had any women held an important post in the civil service and 
out of 300 diplomatic and consular officials only two were women. According 
to the Belgian report, no woman has ever been a Minister or governor of a 
province. Only two women have ever been Ministers in Norway. 

The British report stated that the first woman Cabinet Minister was 
appointed in 1929. Since then, however, there had been only “‘a trickle of 
appointments’. The appointment of at least one woman to junior office had 
become ‘‘an accepted convention and probably no party would dare to form 
a government without bowing to it”. 

Unlike the reports from other Western European countries, the British 
report recognized some progress, although it was very slow. 

“In non-Ministerial jobs,” wrote Dr. Williams, ‘‘women have also begun 
to make an appearance. In 1947 Mrs. Florence Paton, M.P., was the first 
woman chairman of a Standing Committee of the House of Commons (it 
is interesting to note that the Committee was dealing with the Statistics of 
Trade Bill, not one of the traditionally ‘women’s questions’). In the following 
year she was the first woman to occupy the Chair of the House itself when 
the House was in Committee of Supply. And Miss Margaret Herbison, 
M.P., was one of the only two women of any nation to attend the first meeting 
of the European Assembly.” 

The British report pointed out too that, in Great Britain, a large part is 
played by bodies nominated by the government, but outside the control of 
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Parliament—bodies such as royal commissions, inter-departmental committees, 
commissions of enquiry and so on. These are usually concerned with invest- 
igations of fact and recommendations as to future policy. Bodies such as 
wages boards and wages councils have the duty of fixing minimum rates of 
pay which, after confirmation by the Minister, have statutory force. 

‘‘Women are nominated to practically all such bodies,” said Dr. Williams, 
“though they are always in a minority and it is extremely rare, though 
not completely unknown, for a woman to be nominated to the chair. How 
difficult it still is for an assembly that is predominantly male to free itself 
from its traditional reliance on men is well illustrated by the remarkable 
history of the investigations into the condition of the women’s services early 
in the war. The unprecedented step of bringing women within the scope 
of military conscription naturally aroused a good deal of emotion and often 
quite sincere apprehension with regard to the effect (physical, psychological 
and moral) of service life on young, inexperienced girls. It was decided, in 1942, 
to have an investigation and the Government nominated an exclusively male 
committee to undertake this difficult and delicate task. The storm of protest 
and ridicule, both inside and outside the House, was so immediate and so 
great that the government had second thoughts, and chose a new committee, 
composed of five women and three men, with one of the women—Miss 
Violet Markham—as chairman.” 

As was to be expected, when it came to seeking explanations of these facts, 
a wide variety of hypotheses was forthcoming. The rapporteur-général put 
forward two points for the consideration of the conference. They were (a) ‘the 
clear connexion between the strength of women in governmental circles 
and the party configuration”’; (b) the effect of the electoral system on women’s 
parliamentary representation. 

Mr. Duverger reminded the conference that in two countries, France and 
Great Britain, the recent fall in the numbers of women in Parliament had 
coincided with a change in the relative strength of the parties. 

“On the whole,” he said, ‘the left-wing parties, and, in particular the 
Socialist and Communist parties, tend to encourage the presence of women 
in parliaments and governments; an apparently paradoxical attitude, in 
view of the fact that, as has been seen, women voters tend to be conservative. 
It looks as if women favour least the parties to which they owe most.””! 

It is certainly possible to make out a convincing case for this theory on 
the basis of existing parliamentary representation, though closer analysis 
of all the available facts indicates that it does not take us very far. It is true 
that six out of the seven Norwegian women in the Storting in 1952 were 
Socialists and that the only woman member of Holland’s Upper House was a 
Socialist. But the relevant fact in an investigation of the reason for the 
numerical inferiority of woman members of Parliament is the fact that neither 
country has ever had more than seven women members in the popularly 
elected House. Comparative statistics are hardly illuminating in a situation 
(such as that of Holland) in which no party in the Second Chamber has ever 
had more than two women representatives. The strength of the individual 


' Mr. Duverger quoted the example of France, where, since the war, from 11-17 per cent of the women members 
of the National Assembly were Communists, although this party is reputed to be relatively unpopular with 
women. The example is not entirely convincing. It seems dangerous to argue from the assumption that the 
Communist party has anything in common with democratic left-wing parties. 
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appeal of the candidate, as against her party appeal, cannot be reliably 
estimated when the total numbers are so small. 

The figures for the Federal Republic of Germany and for Great Britain 
do, indeed, show a preponderence of Socialist women, with the Catholic 
democrats coming a close second in Germany. Of the 31 women members 
of the Bundestag in 1951, 14 were Socialists and 11 members of the CDU. 
In the British Parliament, 11 out of the 17 women members belonged to the 
Labour Party and, in 1945, the peak year of women’s representation, 21 of 
the 24 women were members of the Labour party.! 

Figures for the membership of provincial and local assemblies gave a clearer 
indication of the normal predominance of left-wing women representatives, 
and the evidence regarding the numbers of women holding office on party 
executives also pointed in the same direction. However, caution is needed 
in the interpretation of the available statistics, for reports showed generally 
that more information—and certainly more precise information—was avail- 
able regarding Socialist practice in this field than regarding the practice of 
the other parties. 

In the German land governments, over 50 per cent of the women represen- 
tatives were members of the SPD; 18.5 per cent were members of the Catholic 
Democratic party and 17 per cent members of the Liberal FDP.*? Of the 
28 women members of the Dutch Provincial States assemblies, 16 were Social- 
ists, no other party having more than five members. The seven women 
aldermen were all Socialists and 131 of the 232 women municipal councillors 
were Socialists, no other party having more than 34.° 

Evidence regarding the organization of party executives was, as has been 
said, scanty. The Norwegian report noted that although women in all six 
parties were admitted to membership on the same terms as men, “‘the number 
of women in all parties is far below that of men and the women have still 
less influence in the leading ranks. In all the parties it has nevertheless become 
a rule to elect at least one female member to the executive committees as 
well as the other more important party committees’’. 

The Indian report noted that one woman is always included on the Indian 
Congress Party Working Committee. The Turkish report stated that a few 
women were now being appointed as members of party executives. The Dutch 
report gave the membership of the Socialist party as three women and 22 men, 
and that of the Liberal party as four women and 21 men. The other parties 
usually had one woman member of the executive, except for the State Reformed 
party which did not admit women members. The regional executives of the 
Dutch parties included very few women indeed—the Catholic People’s party 
had four women members of regional executives, out of a totai membership 
of 200 (in 1950), the Christian Historical Union (a Protestant party) had 
six women members out of a total membership of regional executives amount- 
ing to 225. On each regional committee of from 14 to 21 members, the Labour 
party normally included two to three women. 

If the Socialist party is shown, on the basis of these statistics, to be rather 
more favourable to women than the other parties, it is still very far indeed 


1 Reports consistently gave the figure of British representation as 23. The correct figure is 24. The twenty-fourth 
woman was an Independent representative elected on the university vote, the results of which were declared 
somewhat later than those of other constituencies. 

2 SPD (The German Socialist Party); FDP (The Free Democratic Party). 

3 The Norwegian report gave no information on this point. 
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from according them equal representation. The British Labour party and 
the Indian Socialist party seem to be unique in this respect. For the former 
provides in its constitution for a minimum representation of women on the 
executive of just under a fifth of the total membership (and in practice this 
minimum is often exceeded); the latter, according to the Indian report, has 
a rule that 10 per cent of the delegates to the national conference shall be 
women. As Mrs. Verwey-Jonker (Holland) pointed out in the discussion, 
the inclusion of one woman on almost any committee constitutes nowadays 
no difficulty at all; it is almost automatic. It is when it comes to the inclusion 
of a second, or a third, that the obstacles are encountered. The statistics quoted 
in the reports seem to indicate that in very few countries do women—whether 
belonging to the Socialist or Catholic parties—seem to have got beyond the 
first stage. 

Mr. Duverger’s second point, that women’s representation in Parliament 
can be encouraged or hindered by the particular electoral system in force, 
met with some support from the conference, though the general feeling 
seemed to be that this was really a symptom of more far-reaching handicaps. 
“The extent to which women are represented in Parliament,” he said in 
his report, ‘seems to depend on the electoral system. On the whole, the list 
system and, in particular, the system of proportional representation seem 
to favour women more than does the uninominal system.” 

Mr. Duverger quoted in support of this thesis statistics of French national 
and departmental (county) elections, the former being conducted on the 
proportional and the latter on the uninominal system. 

“While women constitute 3.6 per cent of the national representatives,” 
he said, “‘and 3 per cent of the municipal councillors,! they constitute only, 
0.5 per cent of the general councillors; it does not seem possible to deny the 
existence of some degree of electoral influence here; the majority system 
with two ballots, which is that by which general councillors are elected gives 
the vote a personal character which seems to militate against women candi- 
dates.” 

Mr. Duverger qualified this remark by adding that, in Great Britain and 
America, the two-party system contributed to render the vote less personal. 
In the discussion, he elaborated somewhat on the point as stated above in his 
general report. It could be confirmed, he said, that women candidates were 
more numerous in countries which had a list system of voting, and that their 
position on the list tended to be in inverse relation to the party’s chances of 
success in the election. The explanation might be that parties were sensitive 
to public opinion and believed that the electorate preferred to vote for men 
candidates. The Norwegian report, he added, had noted that when it was 
possible for electors to modify lists (the procedure known in the French system 
as panachage) women’s names were crossed out more frequently than those of 
men. The Norwegian reporter had expressed the opinion that it was often 
women electors who crossed out the names of women candidates. Countries 
with the highest numbers of women in Parliament or in the government 
were those in which women were not elected but nominated, or in which 
they were voted for as members of a single list. 

The German report weighed up the pros and cons of the list system, and 


' Municipal councils in France are elected by a system of list voting. The general council is the council for the 
département. Its members are elected for the different cantons in the département on the uninominal system. 
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agreed that it might favour women candidates, but held that women electors 
tended to dislike its impersonality. 

‘Under the list system women are very dependent on the willingness of 
the party electoral committee to give them a favourable place on the list. 
The SPD usually puts a woman second on the list, but other parties are less 
favourable to woman candidates. It is particularly important that women 
should be members of party election committees and that women’s sections 
of parties should make suggestions when there is a list system in force. On the 
other hand, the list system has the advantage that, if a woman candidate is 
not elected the first time, she still has a chance of filling a vancancy. Many 
women candidates, too, are less afraid of ‘being carried along’ on a list than 
of campaigning individually. It has been argued that women have even less 
chance of being adopted as candidates under a uninominal system; that a 
man, because he is in a more prominent position and can therefore attract 
more votes, will always be adopted as candidate in preference to a woman. 
Women have always been shy of individual campaigns. Yet, once satisfied 
regarding the candidate’s qualifications, women electors prefer to vote for 
individuals rather than lists.” 

The Norwegian report confirmed the opinion that women were usually 
placed low on party lists and also the contention that women often derived 
benefit, all the same, from being included in lists, because they were often 
chosen as substitutes for men members of Parliament. Thus, in 1949, although 
only seven Norwegian women were elected (as against 143 men), 43 women 
substitutes were elected (as against 187 men). The German report showed 
that, of the 31 women members of the Bundestag, only 12 had been elected 
directly, the others being chosen from the reserve list. 

There was no suggestion in either the British or the American reports that 
the electoral system constituted a serious handicap to women, though there 
was a suggestion that women found it much more difficult to become can- 
didates. In general three main obstacles were felt to be encountered by women. 


DOMESTIC TIES 


This was, by far, the most generally accepted political handicap suffered 
by women. As the British report put it: ““The majority of women are married 
and have family responsibilities which, in the last couple of decades, with 
the growing scarcity and expense of domestic help, have become increasingly 
onerous. Most women who earn a living for themselves are already compelled 
to fill the dual role of worker and housewife; to take on a third job by playing 
a full part in all the political chores or organization of meetings, constant 
speaking and attendance at committees, would often be too heavy a 
burden.” 

This opinion was also expressed by the Norwegian and Dutch reports, 
but with a somewhat different emphasis, the Norwegian report—like the 
British—noting the facts as constituting a physical handicap (‘‘one would 
expect to find relatively few women of the child-bearing age”), the Dutch 
regarding them also as to some extent constituting a psychological handicap 
as well. 

The fact that domestic ties do act as an impediment to the political ambitions 
of women seems on the face of it to be borne out by statistics regarding the 
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average age of women members of Parliament. The American report pointed 
out that the average age of congresswomen was 44-45. The Dutch report 
stated that single women played a large part in Dutch politics and that, in 


_ general, the period of political service of married women was shorter than 


that of single women. The average age of Dutch women politicians was 48.5. 
The German report stated that the largest occupational group among the 
German women representatives was one whose members described themselves 
as housewives, and about half the land representatives described themselves 
as housewives. Many of them were over 65. Germany presents a special 
case, however, in view of the 15-year interval during which women were 
virtually excluded from politics by Nazism and the war. 

It may seem difficult to see how domestic ties can constitute a serious 
impediment to women’s political careers in the United States in view of the 
evidence supplied by Dr. Young regarding the large part played in election 
campaigns by women workers, a part which, from the point of view of the 
time and energy required, must be no less exacting. Dr. Young points out, 
however, that most of this work is concentrated into a short time and that 
the electoral organizations ‘melt away the day after the election”. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSTACLES 


The view that psychological attitudes of both sexes were in part responsible 
for the minor role played by women in parliaments and governments was 
expressed fairly frequently, but with widely differing implications regarding 
both the causes and what ought to be the consequences. The opinion of the 
British reporter that women were handicapped by the male prejudices of 
predominantly male-dominated parliamentary and party institutions was 
shared by some speakers (Mrs. Verway-Jonker of Holland, for example) and 
apparently regarded by others as a handicap which the women imposed on 
themselves, in the sense that they regarded that situation as normal. Dr. de 
Jong concluded his report by saying that: ““The Dutch cultural scene is still 
to a large extent man-dominated. The ideal of every Dutch girl and woman 
is to be married one day, to have a family to look after and to concentrate 
on this, while the husband handles the outside interests of the family, politics 
included.” 

This is, of course, a familiar assumption of many men and women outside 
Holland as well! But since, in any case, only a small minority of either sex 
is actively engaged in politics as a career, its relevance to the investigation 
was dubious. 

Mr. Duverger remarked in his report that: “* . . . women who occupy 
governmental functions are not entirely representative of the feminine 
population. It would seem that they include a larger proportion of unmarried 
and childless women. It is hard to see how it could be otherwise, for family 
duties clearly constitute a considerable obstacle to political activity.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Duverger modified this somewhat static 
approach to women’s difficulties—an approach which constitutes for some 
women one of the more exasperating of the male psychological attitudes. 
Mr. Ellul (France)! considered that the increasing abstraction of modern 


| juridical and political concepts constituted a psychological obstacle to women’s 


participation in political life because it was a masculine cadre and feminine 
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psychology was not adapted to fit into this cadre. This point of view was not 
shared by a number of the following speakers. Among psychological obstacles 
constituted by feminine attitudes, Mrs. Verwey-Jonker (Holland) mentioned 
lack of ambition. Women sometimes allowed themselves to be placed at the 
bottom of the list without making any protest; they tended, too, at times, to 
be impatient of procedural complexities. Mr. Jacob (U.S.A.)? held that 
among the most important psychological obstacles which restricted the political 
role of women must be classed that of male resistance. This, rather than any 
innate inaptitudes, was the root of the problem. 

A great deal of the discussion on this point provided confirmation of Mr. Du- 
verger’s estimate of the inherent difficulty of research in this field. Not merely 
was it difficult to discover the facts with the aid of the instruments of research 
available to political scientists, but, said Mr. Duverger, “‘it is important also 
to recognize the context in which the problems arise . . . the difficulties 
are not merely statistical or concerned with the imprecision of opinion polls, 
but are associated with the emotional context which must never be lost sight 
=". 


FINANCIAL OBSTACLES 


The concrete financial obstacles to women’s participation in politics were 
mentioned only by the American and British reporters and were not discussed 
by the conference.? In her reference to the background of the 35 American 
congresswome who had actually taken part in legislative work, Dr. Young 
said that ‘‘nine were women of great wealth, a factor of immeasurable import- 
ance in view of the cost of political campaigns”. The British report attributed 
a real importance to the financial factor. 

‘Few of them (i.e. women) have the financial position which enables them 
to devote themselves exclusively to politics. The occupational sphere into 
which women have been least successful in getting a foothold is that of the 
executive grades in industry and commerce and it is just in that sphere that 
there are likely to be found people with the biggest incomes and the soundest 
capital backing. Neither the housewife nor the professional woman, struggling 
to build up a career, has the resources which allow her to pay for election 
expenses or to spend several years ‘nursing’ a constituency.” 

The British report explained women’s difficulty in obtaining political 
candidature on the same terms as men as being largely due to a combination 
of financial obstacles and psychological prejudice. The unwillingness to put 
women forward was characteristic of local parties, but there was no evidence 
to show that this lack of confidence was shared by the electorate. 

“The meagre success that women candidates have achieved in elections,” 
said Dr. Williams, “has sometimes been cited as evidence that they are ‘bad’ 
candidates in being less attractive to voters. Particularly it has been argued 
that it is proof that women—the majority of the electorate—prefer men 
candidates. There is no evidence at all to support this contention. The explana- 
tion is very much simpler. It is rare for women to be offered constituencies 


1 Of the Faculty of Law of the Institute of Political Studies of Bordeaux. 
* Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. 
* They were referred to en passant by Mrs. Verwey-Jonker (Holland). 
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which are likely to be won by the party for which the particular woman 
stands. A Labour woman gets a chance to contest a constituency that for 
decades has been strongly Conservative, or vice versa; but, as a general 
thing, only those women who have strong personal affiliations with a locality 
(as, for example, was the case with Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, who 
took over their husbands’ constituencies) are invited to contest a constituency 
in which there is a real likelihood of being successful. The national headquarters 
of the parties are not to be blamed for this. All three compile lists of suitable 
candidates and strongly recommend their adoption; but the choice of candidate 
rests, finally, with the local party and local parties are usually officered mainly 
by men who share men’s prejudices and who, even if they personally are 
unbiased, are afraid of experimenting with the unknown.” 

This argument is substantially an accusation of “‘political immaturity”, 
not, as Mr. Duverger and others during the discussion suggested, on the part 
of women, but on the part of men! 

The American report provided striking confirmation of Dr. Williams’ 
point regarding the extent to which women seemed to need some strong 
personal association with a constituency in order to become candidates. Since 
the first woman was elected in 1917, a total of 51 women had in 1952 been 
elected to, or nominated to fill out terms in, the United States Congress. Of 
these, 35 had actually seen legislative service and “. . . 14 of the 35 owed 
their initial success to their husbands or fathers. Eight had held important 
State Office, while 16 had held important party positions as national com- 
mittee women, State or county vice-chairmen. Five were members of party 
‘inner councils’ because of their personal political prestige, their inherited 
prestige, their financial prestige, or their relation to the dominant political 
group in their State. . . . Only eight had climbed the political ladder rung 
by rung from the precinct to the county, State and national level in the 
traditional manner.” 

Once elected, however, the congresswomen apparently suffered no 
disabilities within the legislative assembly because of their sex. Dr. Young 
noted, for example, that there was no evidence of women being discriminated 
against in committee assignments. Both the British and the Norwegian reports 
held that prejudice against women constituted a real handicap, though it was 
clearly not something that could be reduced to measurable terms. “. . . it is 
a common experience,” wrote the Norwegian reporter, “‘that a woman needs 
better intellectual and educational qualifications than men to attain a political 
position, because her own uncertainty, prejudices against women in politics 
and all the family concerns of married women are against her.” 

Thowgh a commonly held view in feminist circles, this conclusion does not 
seem to be wholly borne out by the evidence of Dr. Williams that women 
politicians have not been particularly outstanding. It is also, to some extent, 
contradicted by the Norwegian reporter herself, since she added that there 
were also prejudices working in the opposite direction, such as the “accepted 
rule of political life that women ought to be represented on party executives, 
in political assemblies and on many political committees”. This tendency to 
appoint women on grounds of sex rather than of competence resulted at times 
in the appointment of “women with rather modest qualifications” to 
“relatively important positions”. 

Dr. Williams quoted one example to show how the combination of financial 
obstacles and prejudice can contrive to perpetuate the disadvantages under 
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which women labour. ‘“‘As most women marry and have children, the majority 
of women can expect to have a fairly short term of employment. In these 
circumstances, it is reasonable that parents whose resources are insufficient 
to enable them to allow all their children to qualify for higher paid posts 
should give the preference to the sons rather than to the daughters.” 

On the fourth aspect of the problem, the extent to which women exercise 
direct or indirect influence on political life, the views expressed by reporters 
and speakers are peculiarly difficult to analyse, first, because a number of 
reporters were content to enumerate the organizations and papers through 
which women’s views were expressed, without conveying any clear impression 
of the extent to which these made any real impact on public opinion. In any 
case, in the absence of any precise or agreed standards of measurement, 
estimates would have been largely guesswork. 

Some attempt was made to answer two questions: (a) What is women’s 
contribution as members of Parliament? (b) Do they exercise any recognizable 
influence in that capacity? 

Almost all reporters emphasized women’s interest in social questions—what 
the British reporter described as “so-called ‘women’s questions’ ”’. As has 
been said, the British and American reports indicated that, once elected a 
member of Parliament, or of Congress, women played their full part in parlia- 
mentary affairs. The Dutch and Norwegian reports on the other hand made it 
equally clear that women’s main activity—their raison d’étre almost—was in 
the social field. The German report also stressed women’s interest in social 
questions, but added to these preoccupations an interest in equal rights and 
rearmament. 

All the reports dealing with this question made it clear, however, that the 
incursion of women into politics had not led to modifications of party 
boundaries; there was no ‘“‘women’s front” cutting across parties. (In other 
words, women were not behaving as a category, although they were being 
studied as such!) The British report did state, it is true, that women members 
of all political parties had acted together to get legislative action on questions 
of special interest to women. But this statement must be understood in the 
context of British political life, in which such questions are regarded by many 
people in all parties as being in the main non-controversial. It must be re- 
membered that there is no Catholic party in Great Britain and no Communist 
representation in the British House of Commons, and that, as Dr. Williams 
pointed out, most of these “‘women’s questions” have never been, in Great 
Britain, the exclusive preoccupation of women. Feminist causes and movements 
have always included considerable numbers of male sympathizers. It should 
in no way be taken to imply that when party interests differ, a “feminist” or 
“women’s” interest could surmount party barriers.! British women’s 
championship of these causes has always been in addition to their normal 
Parliamentary duties, just as railwaymen, or miners, or any other functional 
group in Parliament, have special as well as general interests. 

On the question of women’s influence there was no suggestion in the reports 
that women as such exercised influence except in the way it is exercised by 
men—namely, as the Dutch report put it, through individual personality 


3 An example of this is the question of equal pay on which feminists in Great Britain (including a number of men) 
feel very strongly. There is no question that if there were a division on this issue in the House, party loyalty 
would lead women of all parties to vote as their whips decided, even against their convictions. There would be 
no “women’s front’. 
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and the importance of the party to which they belong. The Norwegian report 
was of the opinion that, as individuals, women had not made very much 
impact. But the report added that Norway constituted in some ways a special 
case, since the country was small enough not to need many professional 
politicians. What influence the women had exercised had been in the field 
of their special interest. The National Council of Women had indeed put 
pressure on the Government and on Parliament in order to increase the 
numbers of women on public and municipal committees dealing with 
“questions affecting women’. The impression the report created (it is impos- 
sible to avoid discussing impressions, owing to the somewhat nebulous criteria 
on which conclusions were based and to the slightness of the treatment of this 
aspect of the problem) was that what might be called “‘subject-segregation”’ 
was accepted both by the Dutch and Norwegian women, but emphatically 
rejected by both the American and British reporters. Germany again con- 
stituted a special case. But the German reporter agreed on the whole with the 
Dutch and Norwegian reporters that women had little influence outside their 
special field. Their numbers were too small for adequate representation on the 
parliamentary committees and, in fact, whether or not this was the cause, 
they were mostly appointed to committees on social questions. 

On the question of “‘subject-segregation”’, the rapporteur-général suggested 
in his report that there were really two separate and distinct conceptions of 
women’s role, the one individualist and equalitarian—the “feminist” attitude 
characteristic of the Left, and in particular of Socialist parties; the other a 
functional attitude. For those who adopt this latter concept, ‘“‘women’s 
participation in political life is justified by the importance of their special 
role in society, they are mothers, wives, natural guardians and defenders of 
the family unit; equality of rights is a means of affirming the equal importance 
of men’s and women’s roles in the nation, but not of denying a difference 
which is held to be fundamental. . . . The first attitude is, in reality, directly 
opposed to the anti-feminist current of traditional opinion; the second diverts 
rather than suppresses it, transforms it rather than destroys it’’. 

Although this distinction may be an oversimplification (as the rapporteur- 
général in fact suggested) it does provide some explanation of the difference of 
approach, of spirit, between the attitude to women’s political role in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries on the one hand and the Catholic and Latin countries 
on the other. If the distinction is accepted, then it seems clear from the reports, 
as well as from the spirit of much that was said in the discussion, that Norway 
and Germany as well as Holland, although many of the women in their 
Parliaments are not Catholic, belong in the “traditional” or “‘anti-feminist” 
camp, rather than in the “‘equalitarian” or “feminist”” camp. But the distinc- 
tions are not clear cut and it would be possible to push the distinction too far.) 

The third and fourth sessions of the conference were, in principle, devoted 
to the study of methods of research. Neither reports nor discussion provided 
much material because the main interest of the majority of members of the 
conference was in principles rather than methods, and because one point put 
forward by the rapporteur-général provoked such an animated debate that little 


2 The question of women’s role in the public service was not discussed by the conference as most reports had not 
been able to provide the necessary data. Both the Belgian and Swiss reports however dealt exclusively and in 
some detail with the administrative aspect of the question. Their reports confirm the view that women’s influence 
is slight, the administrative experience of women being in the main in subordinate posts, only “‘a trickle” having 
access to posts on the policy-making level. 
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time was left for the discussion of the remaining aspects of the problem. 

Mr. Duverger put forward three propositions. They were, first, that since 
the first essential for a serious study of the subject was the availability of 
adequate statistical material, one contribution to this end would be the 
institution of separate ballot boxes for men and women. 

‘“‘This system,” he said, “would not merely have the scientific merit of 
providing a clear answer to an important question, but would also, by giving 
women electors a concrete realization of their importance and autonomy, 
help to develop their public conscience. There is nothing, either in electoral 
laws or in democratic principle, which appears to conflict with this idea; it 
could be tried out in by-elections until it gradually became a normal custom.” 

This proposal brought forth such a flood of objections from members of the 
conference (together with a few approving voices) that most of the time during 
the third and fourth sessions was spent in discussing it, at the expense of the 
two succeeding points. The Norwegian reporter had expressed the view that 
Norwegian public opinion would regard such an innovation as a violation of 
the secret ballot. This was also the view taken by the majority of those who 
spoke at the conference. The German reporter added that, on her interpreta- 
tion of the text of the German Grundgesetz, such a step would actually be 
unconstitutional and would, moreover, certainly be resented by Germans 
in whom it would reawaken fears of possible discriminatory enquiries. 
Mr. Maranini (Italy) agreed that such a step would be politically dangerous. 
-Mr. Goriély (Belgium) also argued that it would constitute a dangerous 
precedent, since there was no logical reason why the process should stop at a 
discrimination between men and women; States could logically go on to 
enquire how intellectuals or indeed any other section of the population voted. 
Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg (Finland) thought that Finnish women would 
certainly interpret such a measure as discriminatory. Mr. Jacob (U.S.A.) 
pointed out that it would be, in practice, extremely difficult to apply in a 
country like the United States where electoral laws are the concern, not of the 
Federal Government, but of the different States. Mr. Goriély returned to the 
charge to point out that, in the only two countries where such a system was 
actually in force in 1951, namely Syria and Argentina, women played 
no real part in politics. Once the fact of women’s citizenship was accepted 
—by people’s unconscious as well as their conscious minds—it was difficult 
to justify separate ballot boxes and it was no coincidence that the most violent 
objections to the proposal had come precisely from nationals of countries 
where women’s rights were most solidly established. Mr. Lesoir (Belgium), on 
the other hand, held that there was no constitutional impropriety in the 
device of separate ballot boxes and that it would not involve any violation of 
the secrecy of the ballot. A number of speakers argued that a separate count 
for men and women was, in essence, no different from a separate count for 
different constituencies; yet the latter was generally accepted, without any 
suggestion that it threatened the secrecy of the ballot. It was clear, however, 
that the core of the objection was to a separation on the ground of what might 
be held to be individual as opposed to regional characteristics, and that the 
safeguard in constituencies lay precisely in non-discrimination on any but 
the single ground of residence, which affected all sections of the population 
equally. 

The other two proposals aroused no heated controversy but the discussion 
was necessarily brief, in view of the time spent by members of the conference 
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in discussion of the first. They were: (a) That endeavours should be made to 
render opinion polls a more precise instrument, in order to help to fill in some 
of the inevitable gaps in statistics. (In this context, Mr. Duverger suggested 
that it might perhaps be considered whether polls on subjects of special 
interest could be carried out under the aegis of Unesco.) (b) That attention 
should be paid to special monographs and case studies which could help to 
supplement and to verify the more general instruments of measurement of 
social phenomena. “‘These,”’ said Mr. Duverger, ‘‘could be devoted to studies 
of particular localities and specialized activities (women’s associations and 
‘pressure groups’, for example). There could be studies on the machinery 
by which women’s communities are governed. These could supply essential 
data. Historical monographs ought not to be neglected; the activities of women 
in countries at war, and their contribution to resistance movements are subjects 
worthy of study. Finally, the analysis of the religious factor in political life 
would clearly be of great value. . . . Naturally, these are merely suggestions 
thrown out as instances of the kind of thing that could be done and many 
others could be added.” 

Opinion was divided on the practicability and utility of opinion polls. 
Mr. Herremans (Belgium)! and Dr. de Jong both thought that effective use 
could be made of them, the latter suggesting that it might perhaps be possible 
to carry out some concrete experiments in the case of the countries in which 
the role of women was to be studied by Unesco. Mr. Lesoir (Belgium)? was 
sceptical of their utility in the immediate future, since the method was new 
and still in an experimental stage. Great care would have to be taken to 
co-ordinate the methods of enquiry in different countries. Mr. Herremans 
(Belgium) recognized that to draw up basic questionnaires would be an 
extremely complex task. Mr. Groenseth (Norway) pointed out that to carry 
out such enquiries thoroughly would involve vast expenditure. 


The conference ended, perhaps inevitably, on an inconclusive note. Summing 
up, Mr. Duverger expressed the view that all that could be done at that stage 
was to try to prepare the ground for the next stage—the Unesco enquiry. 
Three things at least, he said, had emerged from the discussion. The first 
was the realization that an imperative condition in carrying out investigations 
of this kind, was to guard against the danger of preconceived ideas. The 
second was the recognition that further investigation would be both difficult 
and costly and it might well be that special studies being less superficial, 
would give better results than more general investigations carried out with 
the help of such things as opinion polls. The third was the conviction of the 
importance of the subject itself. 

“The field of research must be widened,” said Mr. Duverger in conclusion. 
“Women’s role in political life is a reflection of their role in society. It must be 
recognized that, if their contribution is small, it is because we are trying to 
fit them into the framework of a society which is too predominantly masculine. 
If we go to the root of the problem, may we not have to face the prospect of a 
transformation of this masculine society into a ‘human’ society.” 

If members of the conference failed to reach any conclusions regarding the 
subject under discussion, an outside observer who followed those discussions 


1 General Secretary of the Belgian Institute of Political Science. 
* Honorary General Secretary of the International Institute of the Science of Administration. 
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attentively might reasonably be expected to reach at least some tentative con- 
clusions regarding the conference itself. On the whole, three impressions were 
predominant. 

The first relates to the method of work. It was clear that shortage of time 
hampered both reporters and speakers. On one problem after another, 
reporters noted that the subject had not been adequately investigated, that 
they would endeavour to discover whether any information on the subject 
existed, and so on. 

Serious consideration of the particular aspects of the problem which formed 
the agenda of the conference was prevented chiefly by three things: 


1. The difficulty of comparing the material supplied by different reporters. 
Perhaps if the scope of the subject had been less vast, this difficulty would 
have been avoided. As it was, there were several detailed and well 
documented studies of women in State employment which were not—and 
indeed could not—be discussed, for one thing because they were too 
technical to be profitably considered by a conference of some 30 people and, 
for another, because only a few reporters had included data on this aspect. 

2. The reports available constituted a haphazard collection. Many, though 
providing much interesting information, had little to contribute to a 
scientific study of women in politics, since they came from countries where 
women’s political emancipation was as yet far from complete and so had 
little or no experience to draw on. 

3. Little use was made by members of the conference of the material contained 
in the reports. Many members of the conference seemed ill-acquainted 
with the subjects under discussion. Thus, a good deal of valuable labour 
was lost, except in so far as Mr. Duverger’s very good introduction was able 
to make use of it. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that a body of some 30 people—and not 
even the same 30 on two consecutive days—most of whom were not acquainted 
with the preparatory work, could not be expected to contribute much beyond 
rather vague generalizations, some of which were the fruit of unreasoned 
conviction rather than of scientific analysis. If, as has been argued, only a 
minority of countries have any practical experience of women in politics, it 
would seem that the main body of the discussion on that experience ought 
to be provided by experts from the countries in question. Not only were the 
majority of these countries unrepresented either by reports or speakers, but 
many of the speakers, precisely because they had no experience to draw on, 
were unable to keep to the agenda. There were, thus, in effect two discussions 
going on simultaneously on two totally different planes. Either could have 
been profitable, but not together. De deux choses, l'une: either a small group of 
experts could have discussed, on the basis of serious preparatory work, the 
points put forward by the rapporteur-général; or a general discussion on some 
less technical aspect of the subject could have been thrown open to a more or 
less unprepared group of from 25 to 30 political scientists. 

The second predominant impression left by the conference was a certain 
degree of scepticism regarding the possibility of investigating this particular 
subject along the theoretical lines laid down for this round-table discussion. 
Even when allowance has been made for the fact that social investigation of 
this kind is in its infancy, that it is pioneer work still at the stage of trying to 
forge satisfactory tools for the job, it still seems improbable that an enquiry 
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of this kind could give any positive scientific results in the measurable future. 
The more the field of enquiry is narrowed down, the more each national 
experience seems to be revealed as unique. Until some internationally re- 
cognized norms and a reasonably precise working vocabulary exist in this 
field, comparative statistics would seem more likely to throw darkness than 
light on admittedly serious problems, among which the problem of women in 
politics is only one, and not necessarily the most urgent. In any case, the 
particular aspect of the problem studied at The Hague—namely the role of 
women in Parliament—is peculiarly difficult to study statistically in view of 
the short period of time involved, the different conditions in which women in 
different countries have obtained the suffrage, and the very small numbers 
of women who have entered Parliament. Percentages and averages do not 
seem to have much meaning in this context, which is surely one made up 
almost exclusively of exceptions to any rule that can be invented by the 
ingenuity of man (or woman). 

The third impression was that, if the conference did not provide those who 


are to undertake the special Unesco study on women’s role in four countries 


with any ready-made answers, it nevertheless performed a useful function, 
in that it presented them with two very pertinent questions. Only one was 
raised explicitly by those participating in the discussion, but both were 
perceptibly in the air. 

The first is the question which wasraised explicitly by Mr. Goriély (Belgium) : 
Are women, in fact, a political category capable of investigation? Mr. Duverger’s 
reply to this challenge that an investigation of men would be equally useful 
misses the point. For if Mr. Goriély’s point is accepted, such an investigation 
would be equally fruitless. Mr. Duverger refused to be deterred from statistical 
enquiries of this kind, by objections which, he implied, were based on psycho- 
logical frustration or emotions such as resentment. If, by this method, it is 
possible to discover significant facts, then the political scientist must 
unhesitatingly adopt it. 

But will the facts be significant? It was, after all, a Frenchman who said: 
Il n’y a rien de plus béte que les faits. What, presumably, Mr. Goriély was saying 
was that the facts that such an enquiry will unearth will not be significant. 
Objections to deductions from the facts of non-voting were put by a number 
of speakers, and in particular by Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg of Finland. They 
were based on the view that these are not the facts that are most relevant to 
an understanding of the problem, and that, by turning our attention first to 
these facts, we risk allowing ourselves to be diverted into unprofitable by-paths. 
Mrs. Krusius-Ahrenberg suggested rather that, when investigations have 
been completed on certain concrete and ascertainable reasons for non-voting, 
it might then be possible to see if anything unexplained is left which an 
investigation of the difficult and elusive problem of sex differences in politics 
might be able to elucidate. 

A number of other speakers referred to the survival of out-of-date attitudes, 
to the possible illegitimacy of trying to fit women into a masculine cadre. 
Mr. Duverger, in his concluding remarks, assumed that, from studying women’s 
behaviour, problems and difficulties in the political sphere, political scientists 
might be led to challenge the rightness of the established structure of political 
life. This second question that the conference left in the air for the considera- 
tion of the Unesco investigation amounted to doubt as to whether women’s 
political behaviour, even assuming that it does indeed constitute a category 
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capable of investigation, might not, perhaps, be primarily a symptom, a 
consequence of something far deeper that is, or should be, the real field of 
investigation. 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


JEAN MEYNAUD 


The general note on the congress which is given at the head of these surveys 
explains the circumstances which led the International Political Science 
Association to undertake a detailed enquiry, under the direction of Professor 
William A. Robson, into the teaching of political science. At The Hague 
congress it was found desirable to give delegates an opportunity to express 
their own views on the matter so that they might be compared with the argu- 
ments expounded by Professor Robson in his report. Two meetings were held 
for this purpose on Friday, 12 September; the first under the chairmanship 
of Professor J. Barents (Netherlands), the second under Professor C. B. Mac- 
pherson (Canada). The large attendance at the meetings was not surprising, 
for few things are more important to political science specialists than the 
teaching of their subject. Political science can only expand if the teaching 
of it improves. The following is an account of the speeches and discussions 
during the two meetings. It does not attempt to give the speeches in their 
chronological order; its object is simply to group them in sections in the most 
practical way, on an ideological basis. 


Professor Robson opened the discussion by referring to some of the more 
important points raised in his general report. He explained the difficulties 
of the problem: this was the first time an enquiry into the teaching of political 
science had been undertaken at the international level; also, political science 
was by no means universally recognized as an independent discipline. Com- 
parisons between countries were a very delicate matter and generalizations 
could only be made with the utmost caution. 

To begin with, what was the sphere of political science? It was generally 
considered to include the following four groups of subjects: 
1. Political theory and the history of political ideas. 
2. Political institutions (central government; local government; public 

administration). 
3. Parties, movements, public opinion. 
4. International relations. 
Doubtless that classification was not perfect and was adaptable in varying 
degrees to different national conditions, but as the enquiry progressed it was 
found that the above list stood the test well and covered the field of the enquiry 
adequately. It might be wondered whether it would not be more satisfactory 
to define political science otherwise than by listing the subjects included in it; 
the experts who met at Cambridge broached this problem, and it seemed to 
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them that the fundamental concept of power might form the unifying factor 
that would give cohesion to the science and provide the specific centre of 
interest that distinguished it from other social sciences. The question was by 
no means purely academic. In too many countries there was still a refusal 
to take into account the unity of political science; it various branches were 
scattered among different disciplines and taught in very diverse institutions. 
Political science teachers should strive to obtain recognition for its unity, 
where that was not yet recognized, for without it no striking development 
in their discipline was conceivable. Although it did not involve a special 
system of thought, as did mathematics or law, political science none the less 
formed an independent branch of the social sciences, with its own point of 
view and its own methods. 

There was a controversy over the purpose of political science teaching. 
Some stressed the educative value of this discipline and the role it should 
play in higher education. Others, on the contrary, thought of it as an instru- 
ment of specialized education, particularly intended for young men entering 
government service. The first conception prevailed in countries where political 
science was highly developed; in Professor Robson’s opinion, it was indisputably 
the better conception. Taught as a means of mental development, political 
science could lead in the end to a large number of careers. 

One of the most discussed problems at the Cambridge meeting had been 
that of the subjects which should be combined with the teaching of political 
science. 

Professor Robson himself believed that: (a) it was essential to study political 
science in combination with economic questions; (b) it was impossible to 
teach students political science without giving an important place to history, 
especially to the history of political and social events; (c) although political 
science must inevitably be allied to public law, it was essential to dissociate 
it from private law and to free it from servitude to purely legal considerations 
unconnected with it; (d) sociology could serve a useful purpose in political 
science teaching, especially with regard to parties, movements and public 
opinion. 

Doubtless many other subjects could be combined with political science 
teaching—philosophy, statistics, anthropogeography, anthropology and social 
psychology—but it would be unwise, and in practice impossible, to combine 
all of them with political science. The best solution seemed to be for a certain 
number of optional subjects to be taken with compulsory subjects, and to be 
chosen by students according to the careers they intended to follow. In any 
case it seemed necessary to give students some guidance in choosing their 
curriculum. 

Continuing his address, Professor Robson surveyed the problem of the 
relationship between political science and international relations. Unesco 
had organized a separate enquiry into the teaching of international relations. 
That subject had, however, been defined as one of the four branches of political 
science. The problem was very important, especially in the United States of 
America, where a recent report by the American Political Science Association 
had drawn attention to the tendency of some universities to separate the study 
of international relations from that of political science. It seemed to Professor 
Robson that international relations should be considered as an indivisible 
part of political science. The fundamental concepts of political science, the 
concept of sovereignty, the concept of power, likewise formed the starting 
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point for the teaching of international relations. It was completely illogical 
to divide State politics into two separate subjects, according to whether they 
concerned internal questions or relations with foreign countries. The con- 
clusions of the Cambridge meeting had been particularly clear on that point: 
neither in their aims nor in their methods nor their content, did international 
relations constitute a discipline distinct from political science. Generally 
speaking, in the United States of America and elsewhere, international 
relations were taught as a part of political science. A tendency could certainly 
be observed to create a distinction, leading to the foundation of separate 
departments and schools, for the teaching of international relations; but this 
tendency was most regrettable. 

Finally, Professor Robson referred to the place given to political science 
teaching in the universities. Unfortunately, in a large number of countries, 
political science had not the advantage of being an independent discipline. 
Now the internal organization of a university was of paramount importance, 
for it affected the strategic position of the various disciplines—representation 
on the boards of faculties, allocation of funds, allotment of chairs. If political 
science was not taught in the faculties or in separate institutions, it was very 
difficult—indeed, impossible—for it to develop. What was the best type or 
organization? It seemed difficult to find an arrangement that was generally 
applicable. Professor Robson mentioned as instances Great Britain, the United 
States of America, France and Canada. It seemed to him of paramount 
importance to separate political science from law faculties and law schools, 
to prevent separation of the different disciplines included in political science, 
to secure for it an independent status on an equal footing with the other 
disciplines and to weld it into a coherent whole. 


One of the chief advantages of a meeting like that held at The Hague was 
that it enabled experiences in different countries to be compared. In this 
connexion, particular significance should be attached to the statements made 
by some members concerning the difficulties standing in the way of the 
organization and development of political science in their countries. 

First, Professor L. Bergstrasser dealt with the problem of teaching political 
science in Germany. It was very clear that, at the moment, Germany was 
backward in political science, but that had not always been the case. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and until about 1890, political science had 
flourished. Then there had been a decline followed by a moribund period, 
which Professor Bergstrasser attributed to Bismarck’s policy. After the first 
world war an attempt had been made to improve the situation, but the 
creation of a political science college in Berlin had remained an isolated 
endeavour, and the level of political education among the German people 
continued to be far from high. It had needed the disaster of the second world 
war to open the eyes of politicians to the need for such education. The allied 
authorities had given them keen encouragement in that direction, especially 
in the American zone. The attitude of the university authorities had been more 
reserved and they had shown a certain mistrust of the scientific study of 
political problems. Political science was developing in Germany in the midst 
of numerous difficulties, chief of which was the very small number of persons 
qualified to teach it. Also there was some hesitation in selecting the faculty 
in which to create chairs of political science, and there was still no separate 
diploma in political science. Despite the results achieved, immense efforts 
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—the urgency of which could scarcely be questioned—would therefore still 
have to be made in Germany. 

Professor G. Maranini gave the meeting some information on the position 
in Italy. He expressed his agreement with the main lines of Professor Robson’s 
address. The purpose of political science was to study man’s behaviour in 
regard to the community, to the State and to relations between States. The 
functioning of institutions was thus examined from the practical point of view, 
not (as by jurists) in the formal aspect. Professor Maranini emphasized the 
importance of university organization. In countries like Italy, with small 
financial resources, it was not always possible to have political science 
independently organized; however, it would be less dangerous to combine it 
with the study of economics than with that of law. In Italy, as elsewhere, 
legal circles were putting up a strong resistance to the independent development 
of political science. Professor Maranini gave the example of the Cesare Alfieri 
Faculty of Political Sciences in Florence. In Italy, unfortunately, the re- 
organization and development of political science faculties was still, for 
various reasons, at the planning stage. 

With regard to Greece, Professor S. Calogeropoulos Stratis explained that 
political science had not yet gained independent status in that country. 
Progress had been made by the foundation of special colleges which included 
the study of political events in their curricula. But political science was far 
from having received sanction as an independent discipline. 

Professor Fethi Celikbas then gave some information on the situation of 
political science in Turkey. In the last few years it had aroused lively interest 
in that country, but efforts made to form it into an independent discipline 
with its own chairs had not yet met with success. Professor Celikbas hoped 
that those efforts would soon be successful. Political science education would 
be much more complete, and more valuable to students, if it were given in 
separate faculties and institutes than if it remained a part of legal studies, 
which are always somewhat formal in character. A highly educated minority 
with a political science training could exert considerable influence in a modern 
democratic State. Continuing with this theme, Professor Celikbas wondered 
whether the independent status enjoyed by political science in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries was not connected with the liberal institutions existing in 
those countries. A little later, in his general reply to the discussion, Professor 
Robson expressed his conviction that there was such a connexion. 

Lastly, Mr. U Ba Nyunt described the place occupied by political science 
at Rangoon University in Burma. Up to the present it was taught in the 
department of history and was confined to the study of political ideas and 


: organization. Mr. U Ba Nyunt hoped that the whole field of political science 


(particularly international relations) would soon be included, and that an 
independent department would be created for it. He expressed his agreement 
with Professor Robson that political science could not be learnt in isolation; 
it was necessary to guide students in selecting allied disciplines for study, 
while at the same time respecting their freedom of choice. 


The greater part of the discussion was naturally devoted to Professor Robson’s 
proposals, but it should also be noted that interest in the discussions varied 
considerably according to the proposals under consideration. A brief summary 
of each item is given below. Rather surprisingly, the statement on the aims 
of political science evoked a relatively small number of comments. Amongst 
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them we may mention that made by Professor Quincy Wright, former President 
of the International Political Science Association, to the effect that it was not 
necessary to choose between the two conceptions—general culture or a means 
to a career—developed by Professor Robson. Political science must fulfil 
both requirements, and in the United States of America it was taught with 
this dual purpose in view. Professor Bichara Tabbah (Lebanon) wished to pay 
tribute to the humanism shown in the report and to emphasize the educational 
role of political science not only for the future civil servant or statesman but 
for the intellectual leaders in a democracy. The development of political 
education—of a sense of political problems—must undoubtedly come within 
the sphere of any humanism that aims at being comprehensive. Professor 
Heckscher (Sweden) thought that political science should not be considered 
purely as a training for a given career. Mrs. de Kanter (Netherlands) found 
it regrettable that the teaching of political science should be limited to the 
universities. In democratic countries political science was of interest to every 
citizen, and it should in future be made intelligible at educational levels more 
accessible than the university level, if only by holding courses in citizenship. 
For instance, it might be hoped that in this way women would come to play a 
greater part in political life. 

On the other hand, there was considerable discussion on the subjects that 
should be combined with political science for teaching purposes. Mr. Gunnar 
Heckscher, after recalling that at the Cambridge meeting it had been found 
impossible to reach agreement on that question, said that he was in favour 
of a more flexible formula than that proposed by Professor Robson. Doubtless 
the four subjects he had named—history, economics, public law and 
sociology—were very useful, even sometimes necessary, for the study of political 
science; but how many teachers of political science were there who had a 
thorough knowledge of those four subjects? Moreover, was it certain that the 
universities would not raise insurmountable obstacles to subjects being 
regrouped thus? Mr. Heckscher hoped that students would have considerable 
freedom of choice in the ‘“‘combined” subjects; this seemed indispensable for 
their intellectual development. Mr. A. H. Hanson (United Kingdom) was in 
favour of a middle course; while he was not opposed to leaving students a 
certain freedom of choice, he considered history and economics subjects that 
should incontestably be combined with political science teaching. 

Other delegates proposed to add various subjects to the list drawn up by 
Professor Robson. Professor D. N. Banerjee (India) recommended caution: 
too often the effect of combining political science with other disciplines had 
been to stifle it. He thought that a knowledge of ethics was essential before 
any profound view of State problems could be taken. Professor Bichara 
Tabbah (Lebanon) asked that social philosophy be taken into consideration 
in political science teaching; philosophers of all epochs had not disdained 
to study the bases of political science, and it was impossible to study a science 
if its bases were removed. Professor V. Cavallo (Italy) stressed the importance 
of criminal law in political science teaching; the development of theories of 
criminal law and of political doctrines were interdependent. Political science 
teaching could help to improve international criminal law. 

Because of the university systems prevailing in a large number of countries, 
one problem was bound to arise very forcibly—that of the relationship between 
law and political science. The mistrust shown by Professor Celikbas and 
Professor Maranini towards combining political science with law had already 
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been observed. Another warning note was struck by Professor I. Lojendio 
(Spain), who made some observations on the legal aspects of political science. 
When that discipline came into being, it created a new situation which had 


_ upset the traditional teaching systems. Political science viewed the study of 
| economic, psychological and social problems from the empirical angle. 
| Therefore a good political science teacher should not merely be an economist, 
_ anda sociologist, but a philosopher, historian and moralist. It was scientifically 
_ impossible to define with exactitude all the knowledge connected with political 
' science. But that science had certain legal aspects; and, although they were not 


of paramount importance, they should not be disregarded. It would, moreover, 
never be possible to abolish entirely the difference between the treatment 


_ accorded to political science in the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin countries. 


Professor S. Calogeropoulos Stratis (Greece) pointed out that, whilst political 
science went beyond traditional legal studies, it was nevertheless impossible 
to exclude law from political science. 

Still dealing with the relationship of political science to other disciplines, the 


_ meeting held a lively discussion on the problem of its connexion with inter- 


national relations, and very divergent positions were adopted. Mr. G. Goodwin 
(United Kingdom) would like to see international relations, in view of their 
development, constituting a separate discipline from political science. They 
had a definite purpose—the study of the community of States-——which justified 
independence and indeed made it necessary. In passing, Mr. Goodwin quoted 


_ the example of Aberdeen University, where there was a separate department 


for international relations. Professor Clyde Eagleton (United States of America) 
considered that political science could not provide all the material necessary 
for the study of international relations; in his opinion the field of the latter 
undoubtedly extended beyond that of political science. Did that fact inevitably 
entail their separation? Professor Eagleton did not think so. What was required 
was to combine disciplines so as to meet the needs of students; that was a 
matter of practical administration rather than a theoretical problem. Professor 
Quincy Wright pointed out the interest shown by American students in the 
study of international relations. That subject was not confined to politics but 
included economic and social questions—international trade and emigration, 


_ for instance. Political science departments were not equipped for dealing with 


all those subjects; therefore other departments should share in the work. 
Professor H. Stevenson said that the basic subjects were the same for both 
political science and international relations. The claim to independence for 


_ international relations did not seem to him justified; there was a principle 
_ ofcontinuity running through political science and international relations which 


could be expressed by a theory of levels. There were roughly three successive 


' levels—small groups, the single State, the States. There were, of course, 


noticeable differences between those levels, and the distinction between 


_ political science and international relations was thus more a question of level 
_ than of content. Dr. W. Verkade (Netherlands) definitely supported Professor 


: Robson’s argument. Social organization evolved very rapidly, and in many 


_ respects the State already constituted a relatively antiquated form in that 


evolution. The trend was towards federation, and it would be increasingly 
difficult to say where international relations began and where they ended. 
At the International Labour Organisation, it had been observed that divisions 
between employers and workers were often deeper than divisions between 
States. The example of Unesco showed that loyalty to a “spiritual family” 
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could be stronger than loyalty to the country of origin. The formation of an 
independent discipline of international relations did not seem to fit in with 
social evolution. 

The congress seems to have given little attention to the problem of the place 
of political science in the university system. Basing his remarks on a certain 
conception of political science, Professor B. Akzin (Israel) wondered whether 
Professor Robson had not over-emphasized the importance of the problem 
of organization. If political science were viewed from the standpoint of general 
education, it would be logical to organize it in a single department which 
would include both international relations and public administration. But the 
universities were concerned with specialized training as well as with general 
culture. Professor Akzin did not see why students could not be prepared for 
the diplomatic service or other public services by a specialized department 
of international relations or public administration, in which one branch of 
political science would be particularly developed while other branches of that 
discipline would only be taken as secondary subjects. It would be somewhat 
paradoxical to refuse special departments to those disciplines whilst insisting 
upon a separate department, or even a separate faculty, for political science; 
the argument that the discipline in question did not constitute a complete 
branch of human knowledge could equally well be brought against political 
science viewed as a whole as against international relations or public 
administration. The impossibility of completely understanding political science 
without a real knowledge of history, political economy, sociology and other 
disciplines also showed its lack of organic unity. Were the four disciplines 
composing political science really more united between themselves than any 
one of them was with other related disciplines? For instance, was there not a 
closer bond between political theory and philosophy, between comparative 
government and public law, than between political theory and comparative 
government? It therefore seemed to Professor Akzin that it would be preferable 
to use the term “political sciences” (in the plural), which defined political 


science as a composite science consisting of disciplines united, not by one — 


method, but simply by the identity of the subject they studied—the State and 
other political phenomena. There were also other reasons, of an educational 
character, which militated against the isolation of political science. Professor 
Akzin thought the ideal solution was the establishment of a political science 
department within the faculty called the faculty of letters, of arts or of 
humanities, according to the country. That would enable the student to 
combine the specialized study of political science with the study of other social 
sciences and of subjects such as history, geography, philosophy, psychology 


and statistics. If one could be certain that the development of political science F 


would not be affected, there would be no disadvantage in including it similarly 
in a law faculty. After all, political economy in Central Europe was for long 


taught as part of a Rechts- und Staats wissenschaftliche Fakultat, without > 


obliging the student to study more law than necessary and without impeding 
the development of economics. Professor Akzin was therefore not convinced 
of the usefulness of an independent faculty of social sciences. He agreed that 
the extremely close connexion formerly existing between political science and 
law, if it excluded other disciplines, would be regrettable. Political science was 
a human, not a natural, science; therefore value judgments were as vital as 
descriptions of fact or the assembly of data. Even Lasswell, one of the principal 
exponents of the quantitative and psychological approach to political science, 
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believed in value judgments. Professor Akzin thought that political science was 
allied both to law and to some branches of philosophy. 

Professor Ch. Eisenmann (France) said that, in his opinion, the distinctive 


| character of a science came from the fact that it dealt with a class of problems 
_ peculiar to it. Where there were several classes of problems there must be 


several sciences. If all problems relating to government were dealt with by 
political science, it would then be a clearly defined science of the type of a 
natural science. It was essential to take a distinterested view of the matter and 
reach agreement on the content of political science without questioning the 
right of other sciences to exist. 

Mr. P. E. Jacob (United States of America) made some observations on 
method. He warned the meeting of the disadvantages of formal instruction 
and the exclusive use of textbooks. The problem was to develop students’ 
powers of analysis by giving them definite questions to study and putting the 
necessary means of study freely at their disposal. Political science must not be 
allowed to become a purely academic exercise. 


Professor Robson warmly thanked members of the congress for the very 
interesting information and observations they had contributed to the discussion, 
and said that he personally had found them really helpful. In the short time 
that remained he would like to pass a few remarks on the comments made on 
his introductory speech. 

He must first express his disagreement with Professor Akzin on the import- 
ance of the status of political science in universities. All the reports he had 
received from different countries stressed its importance, if only because the 
allocation of available funds depended upon the university system. Professor 
Robson did not mean that political science should be dissociated from law, 
but experience showed that the teaching of political science was seriously 
handicapped in countries where it was organized by law faculties. Doubtless 
the university system could not meet all demands, and sometimes remarkable 
results were achieved in the worst material conditions. But that was not a 
reason for refusing to political science the advantage of the independent 
status that certainly seemed to be a first condition of its development. 

Turning to the list of subjects which should be combined with political 
science for teaching purposes, Professor Robson dealt with Professor 
Heckscher’s allegation that he had given an unduly restricted list of disciplines. 
His aim had been rather to give a few general suggestions, but he agreed 


_ with Mr. U Ba Nyunt in thinking that students did not know so weil as their 


teachers which subjects it would be to their advantage to study; freedom of 
choice should not go to extremes. A certain amount of guidance by teachers 


| was essential in drawing up the student’s syllabus. Also it should not be 
_ forgotten that students had only a limited time at their disposal; university 
_ curricula should not be overloaded. That was the reason why Professor 
' Robson could not agree to the inclusion of ethics as suggested by Professor 


Banerjee. On the other hand, he would agree with the inclusion of criminal 
law, as proposed by Professor Cavallo, on condition that it was taught from 


' the philosophical and critical point of view, and not solely in a descriptive 
_ manner. 


Professor Robson had listened with keen interest to the arguments in favour 
of independence in the teaching of international relations, but they had not 
in the least convinced him. He would even make definite reservations with 
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regard to Professor Stevenson’s theory of levels. Dr. Verkade’s remarks had 
seemed to him particularly pertinent;. political science could not be spoken 
of in the sphere of home affairs alone, and it was unthinkable to separate a 
State’s home politics from its foreign policy. Doubtless the study of inter- 
national relations involved elements belonging to disciplines other than political 
science; but that held true for the study of parties or of public opinion. It was 
undeniable that political science teachers had made and were continuing to 
make the greatest contribution to the teaching of international relations; 
without them the study of international relations would never have reached 
its present stage of development. Professor Robson therefore maintained that 
international relations constituted a branch—and a very important branch— 
of political science. 

Finally, in reply to Mrs. de Kanter, Professor Robson emphasized that, 
in political science, it was necessary to bear in mind the part that study could 
play in the civic education of the general public, in training them for 
citizenship. It was legitimate to suppose that a better knowledge of political 
phenomena would lead to a fuller participation by women in political life. 
At the same time it should be noted that political science instruction implied 
a comparatively mature mentality in the instructed and therefore it could 
not be taught to children. That was an obstacle; but the problem was so 
important for the future of democracy that its study should be unremittingly 
pursued. 

Professor Robson expressed his regret that, owing to lack of time, he could 
not reply more fully to the points raised by members of the congress, whom 
he wished once more to thank for the fruitful and lively discussions they had 
instigated. 


LIST OF PAPERS SUBMITTED 
AT THE CONGRESS 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS A BASIS OF AND TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY 


Marcel Bridel, Rector of the University of Lausanne. 
Tentative working-paper. 

Sydney D. Bailey, Assistant Director, The Hansard Society. 
Colonial local government. 

D. N. Chester, Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford. 

The English borough council. 

Jovan Djordjevic, Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University of Belgrade. 
Les caractéristiques du self-government des organes des pouvoirs locaux en Yougo- 
slavie. 

John Fitzgerald, Proportional Representation Society of Great Britain. 

British local government and the electoral system. 


of Montevideo. 
Sintesis de la evolucién municipal del Uruguay. 


Isaac Ganon, Professor at the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences of the University } 
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‘| Adolphe Gasser, Professor at the University of Basle. 


La démocratie directe et les communes en Suisse. 
Leon Gerskovic, Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University of Belgrade. 
Le systéme des organes des pouvoirs locaux dans la République Populaire Fédéra- 
tive de Yougoslavie. 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Further comments on the city-manager plan. 
' Lashley G. Harvey, Professor, Boston University. 
| Direct democracy in the New England towns. 
John N. Hazard, Professor of Public Law, Columbia University. 
Some questions suggested by the Soviet experience. 
Georges Langrod, chargé de rechercheat the CNRS; Professor at the University of the Saar. 
Le ‘‘gouvernement local’”’, fondement ou apprentissage de la démocratie. 
Léo Moulin, Attaché au Service des Etudes Economiques de la Caisse Générale 
d’Epargne et de Retraite de Belgique. 
Quelques réflexions sur la portée du gouvernement local comme fondement et appren- 
tissage du régime démocratique. 
P. J. Oud, President of the Union Internationale des Villes et Pouvoirs Locaux. 
Le Bourgmestre néerlandais. 
Franco Pierandrei, Professor of Constitutional Law at the University of Pisa. 
Le Conseil communal en Italie. 
Hans Spanner, Professor at the University of Graz. 
Le Droit communal en Autriche—Développement et état présent. 
M. Venkatarangaiya, Professor of Politics, University of Bombay. 
Local self-government in India. 
Pierre Vermeylen, Senator. 
Le Bourgmestre. 
Harvey Walker, Ohio State University. 
The city-manager plan of government in the U.S.A. 
René Warlomont, Judge, Tribunal de Premiére Instance, Brussels. 
La notion actuelle de la représentation politique. 
Roger H. Wells, Professor of Political Science, Bryn Mawr College (on leave) ; Chief, 
Historical Division, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner. 
Thoughts on the city-manager plan in the United States and its relation to local 
democracy. 


THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGIES IN POLITICAL CHANGE 


Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, the University of Chicago. 
1. General working-paper. 2. Current research on the subject of political ideo- 
logies and their dissemination. 
Raymond Aron, Professor at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques of the University of Paris 
and at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration. 
Le réle des idéologies dans les changements politiques. 
Muhammad Aziz Ahmad, Deputy Director, Civil Aviation Department, Government 
of Pakistan. 
Political ideology of Pakistan. 
Sydney D. Bailey, Assistant Director, The Hansard Society. 
The revision of Marxism. 
D. N. Banerjee, University Professor and Head of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Calcutta. 
Political ideologies and their influence on political behaviour with special reference 
to the methods of their propagation and the conditions of their acceptance. 
_ Jacques Billy, Administrateur civil stagiaire, Ministry of Finance, Paris. 
Le probléme de la finalité des sociétés politiques et les explications idéologiques. 
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Idéologies et transformations sociales. 
Jacques Ellul, Professor at the Faculty of Law and the Institut d’Etudes Politiques at 
Bordeaux. 

Propagande et idéologie. 

Paul Feldkeller, Leiter der Psychologischen Dienststelle, Landesarbeitsamt, Berlin, 
Données psychologiques fondamentales de la psycho-politique. 

Willard N. Hogan, State University Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 

International organization and the dissemination of ideologies. 
Reginald D. Lang, Co-Chairman, Department of Government and International 
Relations, Carlton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Conservative thought in Europe, 1815-30. 
Harold D. Lasswell, Professor of Law and Political Science, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The political role of ideologies. 
Friedrich Lenz, Professor, ‘‘Hochschule fiir Politik’’, Wilhelmshaven. 

An introduction into the sociology of broadcasting. 

Karl Loewenstein, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Science, Amherst College. 
Political ideologies and institutions and the problem of their circulation. 

Radomir D. Lukic, Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University of Belgrade. 
Means of propagating political ideologies and the conditions for their development 
in various parts of the world (Yugoslavia). 

Herbert Maza. 

The influence of leaders on international organizations. 

Jean Meyriat. 

Recherches en cours dans différents pays d’Europe sur les idéologies politiques et 
leur diffusion. 

Ithiel de Sola Pool, Daniel Lerner, C. Easton Rothwell. 

On measurement of ideological change. 


THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN 


Maurice Duverger, Professor of Political Science at the Universities of Bordeaux and 
Paris. 
1. Tentative working-paper. 2. General report on the participation of women in 
political life. 
Rodolfo Berardo, Vice-Rector and Dean of the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences at 
the National University of Cordoba. 
The political role of women in the Argentine. 
Carlos Maria Bidegain. 
The participation of women in the political life of the Argentine. 
Lisbeth Broch, University of Oslo. 
The political role of women in Norway. 
Fethi Celikbas, Ex-Dean of the Faculty of Political Science at Ankara; Deputy at the 
Grande Assemblée Nationale in Turkey. 
La participation de la femme 4 la vie politique en Turquie. 
Ahmed El Emary, Professor at the University Fouad I in Cairo; Director of the Ins- 
titute of Political Science of the University Fouad I. 
La participation de la femme 4 la vie politique en Egypte. 
Zahida Hamid, M.A. in Philosophy; Ph.D. in Sociology and Public Welfare. 
The political rights of women in Syria. 
J. J. de Jong. 
The role of women in Dutch politics. 
Enid Lakeman, Proportional Representation Society of Great Britain. 
Effects of the British electoral system on the election of women to the House of 


Commons. 
Edmond Lesoir, Directeur général honoraire of the Ministry of the Interior of Belgium; 
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Secrétaire général of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences; with the 
assistance of Pierre de Tienne. 
Analyse sommaire des droits formels reconnus aux femmes par la Constitution et la 
Législation belges quant a leur participation 4 la vie politique du pays. 
Eve Lewis, Lecturer in International Politics and Social Control, University of South 
Carolina. 
1. The political role of women in the United States. 2. Political participation of 
women in the nominating conventions of 1952 in the United States. 
Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, Director of the Institute of Social Research of the National 
University of Mexico. 
The participation of the Mexican woman in political life. 
Laxmi Menon, University of Patna. 
The political role of women in India. 
Antoinette Quinche, Advocate, Lausanne. . 
La participation de la femme 4 la vie politique en Suisse. 
Maks Snuderl, Professor at the Faculty of Law of the University of Ljubljana. 
La participation de la femme 4 la vie politique en Yougoslavie. 
Lucienne Talloen, Fonctionnaire aux Services du Premier Ministre; Head of Research 
at the Institute of Sociology, Brussels Free University. 
La participation de la femme 4 la vie politique et en particulier 4 la vie administra- 
tive belge. 
Gertrude Williams, Reader in Social Economics, University of London. 
The political role of women in England. 
Louise M. Young, writer and lecturer on political status of women. 
The political role of women in the United States. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN EUROPE 


SAMUEL W, FERNBERGER 


For a field of knowledge to develop into a science, two factors are essential—the 
development of systematic hypotheses and experimental verification. The systematic 
hypotheses must come first and they largely determine the nature of the experimental 
programmes which are set up to determine the validity of specific hypotheses. For a 
field to become an independent science, there must be a sufficient body of hypotheses 
and of experimental data to delimit a distinct area from other areas of scientific endea- 
your. Of course, the boundaries of such an area may change with the acquisition 
of new experimental data or the development of new hypotheses. Fifty years ago, 
for example, we were taught in college courses of physics and chemistry that the atom 
was the indivisible unit of matter. The delimiting of an independent scientific area 
usually involves the systematic gathering of known facts and theories and their presen- 
tation in such a manner as to define the area differently from other areas. For example, 
physiology became an independent science with the publication of the Handbuch der 
Physiologie des Menschen in 1840 by Johannes Miller. 

Psychology has an ancient history. Men have been trying to understand mental 
processes and reactions probably as long as they have been able to think. The first 
attempts at a systematic presentation of the field go back to Plato and to Aristotle 
who developed contrasting systems but, in both cases, attempted to explain mental 
processes in terms of underlying physiological processes. For centuries, psychology 
was based solely on hypothesis and it was an important aspect of that branch of philo- 
sophy called metaphysics. But during all of these centuries, psychology could not 
have become a science because there were no experimental data to determine the 
validity of the divergent hypotheses. The other historical antecedent of psychology, 
of much more recent date, was physiology. This scientific field was able to supply 
much of the experimentally determined data for the simpler mental processes, especially 
of sensation and perception. Hermann von Helmholtz and others supplied these expe- 
rimental findings. And yet another important factor for the development of psychology 
as an independent science was the development of quantitative experimental methods 
suitable and adequate for the study of the types of problems which a psychologist 
would wish to study. And these were supplied in the work of Gustav Theodor Fechner 
with his development of psychophysical measurement methods. 

The delimiting of a new field of science depends partly on an individual and partly 
on the £eitgeist. Without hypotheses, without the experimental data of physiology and 
the psychophysical measurement methods, the time would not have been ripe for 
_ the development of a science of psychology. It was Wilhelm Wundt, who in his Grundziige 
_ der physiologischen Psychologie, published in 1874, systematically used these hypotheses 
data and methods, thus delimiting a field of scientific psychology. He was rewarded 
_ when, in 1879, he was able to establish a laboratory of experimental psychology at 
the University of Leipzig. It is idle and useless to argue whether or not this was the 
_ earliest laboratory of experimental psychology. Certainly it was the first laboratory 
_ in this field to develop systematic research. In the early edition of Wundt’s Grundziige, 
_ one finds that he relies upon experimental data wherever available and then rounds 
out his system with hypotheses, when experimental data were lacking. And indeed, 
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most of the early work of the Leipzig laboratory consisted of attempts to validate 
experimentally one or more of these hypotheses. 

The idea of a systematic psychology, based upon experimental facts, seemed to have 
caught the public imagination from the start. Within 10 years of the establishment 
of the Leipzig laboratory, Wundt had granted 28 degrees of doctor of philosophy to 
men trained in experimental psychological methods. Most of these started new labo- 
ratories, six in Germany, two in Switzerland, and one each in Denmark, Italy and 
Canada. And, of the first group, 16 established laboratories of experimental psychology 
in the United States. The list is impressive both for the institutions involved and also 
for the names of the founders and directors.! 

With such an auspicious beginning, experimental psychology was soon well esta- 
blished. By the turn of the century, laboratories were established in most of the impor- 
tant universities of the world. This development was particularly marked in the United 
States so that, today, one finds such laboratories in all of the universities and in most 
of the hundreds of colleges. 

During the early years of this development, practically all of these laboratories were 
concerned with research of purely systematic import. But before many years, the 
practical applications of experimental data became apparent—in education, in the 
field of clinical diagnosis, and later in industry. For example, in 1896, Lightner Witmer 
established the first psychological clinic at the University of Pennsylvania for the 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of subnormal children or those retarded in mental 
development. Since these early days, there has been an ever growing emphasis on 
practical application, both in Europe and in the United States, so that today far more 
members of the American Psychological Association are interested in the application 
of psychological principles rather than in the development of psychology as a science. 
Indeed, it is the contrasts between interest in fundamental problems and application 
in parts of Europe and in the United States that prompts the present article. 

First, the author wishes to state that he has been living in the well-known ivory 
tower for most of his academic life, except for the periods of the first and second world 
wars. His interests, both academic and research, have lain in the field of ‘‘pure” 
psychology, primarily with the standardization and development of the psychophysical 
measurement methods. During the second world war, this approach was useful to 
the government for the development of experimental design and the interpretation 
of results of binocular acuity, chiefly as applied to optical range-finders. Any remarks 
that follow must be leavened with this knowledge of the author’s interests and back- 
ground, and the limitations of the field in which he feels competent. Hence, when he 
visited European laboratories in the spring of 1951, with few exceptions, only experi- 
mental laboratories were seen. This report will not, therefore, include industrial, 
clinical or educational laboratories, no matter how important these developments 
may be in present-day Eurcpe. The trip was restricted to Italy, France, Belgium and 
the British Isles. What is happening in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia is known only by secondhand statement, and will not be reported. The psycho- 
logical work in the U.S.S.R. has not been directly observed. 


1 In Germany: Miinich (E. Kraepelin), Tiibingen (L. Lange), Miinich and later Wurzburg (O. Kiilpe), Hamburg 
(E. Meumann), Wurzburg (K. Marbe), Freiberg and later Harvard (H. Miinsterberg), Bonn (G. W. Stérring) and 
Leipzig (F. Krueger and W. Wirth). In Switzerland laboratories were established at Ziirich (G. F. Lipps) and 
at Berne (E. Diirr). F. Kiesow went to Turin, Italy and A. Lehmann to Copenhagen, Denmark. A. Kirschmana 
stayed for a time at Leipzig and then went to Toronto, Canada. The first American laboratory was established 
at the Johns Hopkins University by G. S. Hall, who after a few years opened a new laboratory at Clark Uni- 
versity. The second laboratory in the United States, and the oldest with a continuous existence, was set up by 
J. McK. Cattell at the University of Pennsylvania and Cattell later established the laboratory at Columbia 
University, his place at Pennsylvania being taken by L. Witmer, another of this group. Within the 10-year 
period, the following experimental laboratories had been established: California (G. M. Stratton), Catholic 
University (E. A. Pace), Chicago (C. H. Judd), Beloit (G. A. Tawney), Cornell (E. B. Titchener), Harvard 
(H. Miinsterberg), Iowa (G. T. W. Patrick), Minnesota (H. Gale), Nebraska (H. K. Wolfe), Princeton (H. C. Wat 
ren), Stanford (F. Angell), and Yale (E. W. Scripture). It may be of interest to mention that the title of Dr. Hugo 
Echener, of Zeppelin fame, was Doctor of Philosophy in Experimental Psychology from Wundt’s laboratory. 
Instead of taking up an academic career, Dr. Echener went into journalism which, in a roundabout way, even: 
tually led to the field which made him famous. 
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ORGANIZATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


For many years the author has been interested in analysing psychological production 
in terms of the languages in which the items were written. To make these studies as 
objective as possible, only items listed, first in the Psychological Index and later in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts were included in these analyses. The curves indicate that major political 
changes and war actually fought in a country seriously affect the number of articles 
produced.’ One is also impressed, as one studies the most recent data, with the slow 
recovery of publication in some of the European countries—especially in the field 
of academic experimental ~sychology. In the 1950 volume of Psychological Abstracts, 
some 565 titles could by arbitrary criteria be selected as falling in this category. Of 
these 398, or almost 71 per cent, were produced in the United States. Of the remainder, 
slightly over 8 per cent (47 titles) were from the United Kingdom, while less than 
5 per cent (25 titles) in this category were the product of the labor atories in France 
Italy, and Belgium combined. It seemed worth while to visit some of the experimenta, 
laboratories in some of these countries in an effort to determine the causes of these 
serious declines of production in countries which once produced such numerous and 
fine contributions in this field. 

Before attempting to find consistent similarities and differences among them, the 
laboratories visited will be described. May I hasten to add that I was most cordially 
received wherever I went and, in most cases, thoughtfully shown the work of the 
laboratories in progress, and most frankly informed regarding the difficulties that were 
being encountered. 

In Italy, five laboratories were visited. That at Rome, under Professor Mario Ponzo, 
is in the new campus developed under Mussolini. There seemed to be adequate space, 
a good deal of old standard equipment and apparatus, and a not too adequate library. 
The research work, as one would expect inasmuch as this laboratory is connected with 
the medical school, was either physiological, or of possible psychiatric interest. 

In Florence, a visit was made to the laboratory connected with the department of 
philosophy at the university, presided over by Assistant Professor Fabio Metelli. 
Metelli’s real appointment is at the University of Padua, and he spends three days 
each week there and three days each week at Florence. This effort to keep the Florence 
laboratory alive, he regards as a real service to psychology. His annual budget, at 
Florence, for books, journals and apparatus is the equivalent of $80 a year. During 
the last year he spent not a cent because, as he says: ‘‘What can one buy for $80?” 
Professor Metelli also remarked that the reason for the failure to support the laboratory 
is that Italian philosophers are ‘‘idealistic”? and not at all interested in science. How 
could one expect either many students or any research under these conditions? The 
small number of graduate students in psychology was explained by the fact that there 
are no academic jobs after they obtain the doctor’s degree. There are only six full 
professors of psychology in all Italy, and three of these are under the control of relatively 
unsympathetic departments of philosophy. 

Also in Florence, a visit was made to Professor Alberto Marzi’s Laboratory of 
Industrial Psychology, poorly housed on the top floor of an old nunnery. This lab- 
oratory, supported by the city, gives both paper-and-pencil tests and objective tests 
to industry and in the school system. Again it seems incongruous that Professor Marzi 
has his academic appointment at Bari,:in the south of Italy, and is there and in Florence 
on alternate weeks, with a ten-and-a-half hour train ride back or forth each weekend. 

A visit to Padua was interesting, if only for the fact that the laboratory is housed 
in a fifteenth-century building. The space is inadequate, as is also the available appa- 
ratus and, to a lesser extent, the library iacilities. Much of the research follows the 
tradition of Benussi in the field of configurational perception. One course is given 
varying from year to year in perception, or memory, or individual differences; the 
student must take the course several years running to begin to cover the entire field 
of psychology, or he must get a rounded background of psychology by reading. Demons- 
trations are given in the course, but the students apparently get no laboratory practice. 

The laboratory at the Catholic University of S. Cuore at Milan is a great contrast 


‘ Fernberger, S. W., ‘‘Scientific Publication as Affected by War and Politics”, Science, 1946, 104, pp. 175-77. 
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to those just described. Professor Agostino Gemelli, the Director, was attending a 
conference in Rome, but his two senior assistants, Doctors Ancona and Jacono, were 
assigned to show us the laboratory. This is housed in a three-storey building, the main 
floor given over to research rooms. There is adequate space, an adequate library, 
and a greater concentration of up-to-date (and especially electronic) apparatus than 
the author believes exists in any single laboratory in America. Professor Gemelli has 
nine assistants, each with the degree of doctor of medicine, and each a specialist 
in vision, audition, electroencephalography or a similar field. Everyone in the 
laboratory is engaged in experimental research, which tends strongly towards physio- 
logical psychology. And the reason for this difference between the Catholic University 
at Milan and the other Italian laboratories? First, Professor Gemelli is not only Director 
of the Laboratory but also holds the important administrative post of Rector of the 
University. And secondly, they have money for development. Some years ago the 
late Pope assigned to them ‘‘Peter’s Pence’’, which is the collection for one day of 
a year of every Catholic church in the world. During the last war, the laboratory was 
bombed, and the day after the bombing, Professor Gemelli began collecting materials 
to rebuild. A third reason, of course, is the energy, ability, and enthusiasm of Professor 
Gemelli himself. Although now 76 years of age, he is still working on his research 
problem of language analysis and, when in Milan, holds a conference each afternoon 
with each of his assistants to review their work. 

Only two laboratories were visited in France—both in Paris and both under the 
direction of Professor Henri Pi¢éron—the Institute of Psychology at the Sorbonne and 
the Research Laboratory of Sensory Physiology of the College de France. Space is 
adequate at the institute, with a very large library, a few pieces of extremely expensive 
apparatus, but less than 20 major students. Some intensive research was in progress, 
Again one hears the complaint—few students because there are no jobs after training, 
The Research Laboratory of Sensory Physiology has a number of research experiments 
in progress, primarily in the field of vision and all with elaborate instrumentation. 
Behind the College de France, an excavation was begun in 1936 for a building to house 
both of these laboratories. Dr. Ernest Baumgardt, a relatively young man at the Sensory 
Physiology Laboratory, said that he hoped to live to see the outside of the building 
completed but never expected to see the inside. 

At Louvain, in Belgium, the laboratory of Professor Albert Michotte is housed in 
part of a relatively new building, occupied by psychology and philosophy, and developed 
through the interest of Cardinal Mercier. Space is adequate, with lecture rooms, 
offices, research rooms, and student laboratories. Interest in psychology is flourishing 
at Louvain. There are some 200 major students, although few go on to the doctor’s 
degree—for there are no jobs afterwards. At Louvain, every medical student must 
take a course in psychology in his first year. Professor Michotte has nine assistants, 
each doing research mainly in the area of amodal factors in perception. A mechanic 
there who works with a jeweller’s precision, has turned out new and interesting appa- 
ratus. Professor Michotte has sent some of his assistants outside Belgium for special 
training—some to the United States for training in statistics and industrial psychology. 

In London, at the Maudsley Hospital, Professor Hans Eysenck is continuing his 
experimental work on the study of personality by factor analysis, with the aid of 
some seven assistants and statisticians. At the Bethlehem Hospital, an animal] laboratory 
has been set up, in the hope of detecting neurologically inclined rats and hence breeding 
a neurotic strain for study. Several trucks with research apparatus visit schools to study 
differences in normal and epileptic children. Maudsley Hospital is the research and 
teaching institution of the Institute of Psychiatry of the University of London Medical 
School. The present site is seven miles from the centre of London. The hospital has only 
250 beds and no patient is admitted unless the case presents either teaching or research 
interest, and no patient may remain more than six months. This last restriction makes it 
impossible to make a full-time study ofany patient. The hospital has ample funds for routine 
research. They have moved from the centre of the city toward the outskirts several times, 
and each time have sold the former property at a large profit. Thus there is now available 
a fund of £3,000,000 which the State has allowed to remain intact as a research fund. 
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ORGANIZATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Laboratory of University College, London was under reconstruction. The 
building in which it is housed was bombed a number of times during the war. The 
work is in the hands of Professor Roger S. Russell, who is enlarging the available 
space, and doing a great deal of rearrangement. The laboratory, with the tradition 
of Galton, Spearman, Burt, and Flugel, has still the last two-named giving courses. 
The apparatus is as yet inadequate for present-day research, and certainly for any 
considerable amount of research. Professor Russell is sure that popular interest in 
psychology has increased, and, as a result psychology is being made an independent 
discipline in the United Kingdom, separate from natural philosophy. In this depart- 
ment, the number of graduate students is restricted to 40 at any one time, and not more 
than 20 undergraduate majors are admitted in any one year. 

The same picture of development is to be seen at the Psychological Institute at 


_ Oxford University, under the direction of Professor George Humphrey. The institute, 
' which is only five years old, is housed in part of what was formerly a small primary 


school building. Space and apparatus are as yet inadequate, but the blue-prints 
exist for a new three-storey building to be erected on the present site, and Professor 
Humphrey hopes that this will be completed within two years as it has first building 


| priority for Oxford University. There are few students—some 16 post-graduates at 
_ the time of the visit, and not more than 12 undergraduates are admitted as majors in 


any one year. The three tutors are engaged in research, mostly in the field of perception. 

A visit to the Royal College of Aeronautics at Cranford, England, had little of 
psychological interest, except for the development, by Professor J. V. Connolly, of the 
Department of Aircraft Economics and Production,of a new form of Galbraith motion- 
time study technique for taking stereoscopic motion pictures on a single film without 
the use of polaroid screens. 

A visit to the laboratories at Cambridge University, under the direction of Professor 
Sir Frederick Bartlett, afforded a great contrast to the relative meagerness of research 
elsewhere in England at present moment. Here are four laboratories, the first, that of 
the institute proper, is housed in the building with physiology. The second, in a large 
Quonset hut nearby houses the Nuffield Foundation studies on ageing and skill, under 
the immediate direction of Dr. A. T. Welford. The third, a reconverted private house 
about a mile away, is for the research sponsored by the Medical Research Council 
under the direction of Dr. N. H. Macworth. In the fourth laboratory, some seven miles: 
out of town, experiments are in progress on the effect of ‘“‘heavy”’ noise—so loud that 


_ it cannot be tolerated closer to the town. There were a total of 54 people working on 


the various projects—some singly, some in teams, and some in industry. Many of the 
problems have great practical application, but Sir Frederick insists that each should 
have some fundamental interest for psychological system. There has been developed, 


‘ at Cambridge, a considerable amount of new and exceptionally adequate apparatus, 


especially designed for particular research projects but with wide application elsewhere 


| in research. Of the working group, only seven graduate students are working towards 


_ the doctor’s degree, and only 20 undergraduates at one time are taken into the labo- 
_ ratory. Blue-prints exist for greatly enlarging the wing of the main laboratory, but it 


| during the past few years. But can one analyse some of the reasons for this condition? 





is problematical when this can happen as a large new chemical building has priority. 

The final visit was made to the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Edin- 
burgh, of which Professor James Drever is the Director. This is housed in the second and 
third floors of part of the Georgian Quadrangle, built in 1780. The floor plans would 
make an excellent human maze—one goes up and down short flights of stairs and twists 
and turns through short passageways. There is a staff of 10, including a psychiatrist 
and a neurosurgeon, as the department has started work in clinical psychology. Six 
students were working for the doctor’s degree and there were about the same number of 
undergraduate majors. Much of the apparatus is electronic and modern, and the 
electroencephalographic research seems to bulk large in their programme. The term 
had ended at the time of the visit and it was not possible to see research in progress. 

This, then, is the position of experimental psychology in some parts of Western 
Europe. It explains the relatively small amount of published research from this area 
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Certainly there is no lack of ability or of enthusiasm among the psychologists of this part 
of the world. It would seem that the reasons are varied, and that some are contingent upon 
others. How much of this may be due to the fact that many of the countries of this area have 
been subjected to two major wars within a period of go years, isleft to the reader to estimate, 

The first reason is obviously the questionof money. Modern experimental research in 
psychology demands large sums, especially for the newer and more complicated 
apparatus, which is required by most present-day experiments. The contrast is startling 
between the laboratories of Milan and Cambridge, both having adequate funds, and 
their neighbouring institutions. To a somewhat lesser degree, the funds available at 
Louvain and Maudsley Hospital are reflected in the magnitude of their research 
programme. In some institutions, as for example at Padua, psychology still remains an 
adjunct of philosophy, and of a philosophical faculty which is not sympathetic to 
science. In such cases, with Louvain the apparent exception, the laboratory budgets 
are held to a minimum. At Padua, Professor Metelli hopes to have his department 
transferred to education, with a very greatly increased budget. 

Another difficulty lies in the structure and pattern of higher education in Europe, 
especially of science. In Europe, it is the pattern to set up institutes, with one senior 
man as director and, under him, a number of assistants. Obviously under such a system 
research problems will primarily reflect the interests of the director. Equally obviously, 
this will lead to a form of programme research. The author has no quarrel with pro- 
gramme research. This pattern is good from the point of view of developing the ideas of 
the director, and hence is probably good for the development of the science. Programme 
research is apt to attract research funds, for example the Nuffield Foundation grant to 
Cambridge University. Indeed, the offer of research funds from a foundation, from 
government or from industry frequently initiates such a research programme. But the 
pattern of programme research may fail to train good research psychologists, who are 
competent to work except in a relatively narrow field, and may frequently leave them 
without training in independent thinking, so essential for the planning of new research 
problems, and for the design of experiment. 

Another aspect of the European educational system which differs markedly from 
that in America, is the method of instruction of students, both undergraduate and 
graduate. In Europe much more time is spent in reading than in class work and, indeed, 
attendance at classes seems nowhere to be compulsory. Quite early in his undergraduate 
career the European student is usually indoctrinated in a research problem, which he 
must complete before his degree. Apparently he starts this bit of research before he has 
had wide laboratory training in the various aspects of psychological experiment. This 
emphasis on undergraduate research is certainly one of the reasons why so few under- 
graduate majors are admitted into the laboratories. The direction of such student 
research takes up a great deal of time of the staff, and utilizes valuable space and 
apparatus, which is thus not available for staff research. Compared with the situation 
in the United States, one is impressed with the relatively small number of graduate 
students in these European institutions, at least those working for the doctor’s degree. 
The reason for this is evident—there is not a reasonable number of academic jobs for 
these men and women after graduation. Time and again in Italy and France (especially 
in these two countries) and also in Belgium and the United Kingdom, the psychologists 
contacted regretted the small number of graduate students, and all volunteered the 
same reason for the situation. 

This may have a very serious effect upon the future of experimental psychology in 
Europe and, hence, upon the further development of psychology as a science. Some of 
the important, well trained and experimentally adequate men have left this field for 
other psychological interests. For example, Sir Godfrey Thomson is now Professor 
of Education at Edinburgh, and is primarily interested in the development of achieve- 
ment tests for the school system. And the present laboratory directors are ageing— 
Ponzo and Gemelli in Italy, Piéron in France, Michotte in Belgium, and Bartlett, Burt, 
Flugel and Thomson in the United Kingdom. Here is a list of eight names, all great in 
the development of psychology of the last decades. Of this group, the youngest is now 68 
and the oldest 76 and more than half have passed the seventieth year. Certainly many 
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of these men will retire in the near future and, in many cases, there do not seem to be 
mature men with outstanding research reputations and accomplishments to take over 
their work as institute directors. That such a shortage of men of this calibre exists in 
Europe is evidenced by the importation from the United States of Professor Roger S. 
Russell to the laboratory at University College, London, and of Professor George 
Humphrey from Canada to inaugurate the new laboratory at Oxford. 

The chief trend in experimental psychology in Europe, as in the United States, 
however, is that psychology is rapidly becoming practical. This shift of emphasis is 
evident in many of thelarger experimental laboratories visitedin Europe, where work in 
clinical, industrial, and educational psychology was in progress. And many organiza- 
tions now exist in Europe whose sole interest is of this practical character. Certainly 
much of the work at Cambridge has important practical application, but here only 
those problems are accepted which have some fundamental interest for systematic 
psychology as well. However, the pool of available trained psychologists, in the United 
States, is considerably larger than that in Europe, and many of these men and women 
are being used and even employed by government on important research projects. 

In the first decades of this century, one looked to Europe for experimental studies 
which might round out psychological theory and system. Today, one seemingly must 
turn to the United States for such material. There has been an effort, in this paper, to 
emphasize the fact that a science requires both hypotheses and experimental veri- 
fication. And psychology is a young science, since only 83 years have passed since the 
founding of the first experimental laboratory. Much has been accomplished in the 
relatively few years, indeed there has been a startlingly large accomplishment consider- 

, ing the short lapse of time. Some few of us believe that the present emphasis on practical 
application has come too early in its history, before there has been considerable agree- 
ment on some of the basic principles—important as some of the practical applications 
have proven to be for human welfare. But psychologists are not in agreement regarding 
basic points of view (Behaviorism versus Gestalt) or on theory within restricted areas 
(for example, the theories of learning of Skinner, Tolman and the late Clark Hull). 
And all of these differences in theory have led to valuable experimentation although 
the theoretical differences have not been resolved. It would indeed be unfortunate if 
most of this development took place on one side of the Atlantic only. The writer believes 
that this state of affairs is also true of other experimental sciences. 

What can be done to improve the situation? Might this not be a problem for consi- 
deration by Unesco involving as it does not only the production of immediate research, 
but also the training of future research workers, who will in turn, in their academic 
positions, train still another generation? 

The first requirement is financial support for the laboratories. Our survey shows that 
those laboratories which have funds are doing well in research and training, and that 
those without sufficient funds have sunk to a relatively low level in these respects. 
Such funds are necessary to provide space, expensive equipment, books and journals 
so that the workers may keep abreast of both theory and recent experimental results 
and techniques. Funds might be obtained from governments and from private found- 
ations if they could be convinced of the importance of the project. 

Another possibility would be to send some trained American experimental psycho- 
logists to European institutions for varying periods to train the local research workers 
in some of the more recently developed experimental techniques. It would however be 
a waste of time and manpower if such individuals were not supplied with the necessary 
apparatus and equipment. Some of the European institutions may in this way be 
revitalized, again a problem for Unesco, the foundations and the Fulbright Fellowships. 

There remains one more problem, the solution of which is not immediately apparent. 
This has to do with positions in psychology for those trained after completion of their 
graduate work. The European pattern of relatively few institutions of higher learning, 
compared to the many universties and colleges in the United States, makes this an 
extremely difficult problem. Our only suggestion is that the various governments may 

be made to realize the importance of having available such a pool of trained scientists. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF THE THIRD NATIONAL MEXICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Oscar URIBE VILLEGAS 


Between 1 and 5 October 1952 the city of Monterrey, N. L. (Mexican Republic) was 
the scene of the Third National Sociological Congress, jointly organized by the Mexican 
Sociological Association (a member of the International Sociological Association set 
up on Unesco’s initiative) and by the Mexican Academy of Penal Science, under the 
egis of the University of Nuevo Leon. 

The exclusive theme of this third congress was crime from the social angle. The whole 
tone of the proceedings was therefore in sharp contrast with that of the two previous 
congresses, held respectively at Conadalajara and Mexico City, when the terms of 
reference covered the whole range of subjects coming within the sphere of sociology. 

At the Monterrey congress, the work was divided between five sections. The first 
dealt with the sociology of crime in general; the second and third were concerned 
respectively with means of preventing and repressing delinquency; the fourth with 
crime in Mexico; and the fifth with miscellaneous questions relating to the sociology 
of crime. 


Seventy papers were contributed to the congress, the majority dealing with subjects ' 


in section 1. A number of the papers were the work of foreign sociologists from the 

universities of Paris, Tucuman (Argentine Republic), Rio de Janeiro (Brazil), Guate- 

mala and the United States of America. 

The presence at the congress of Mexico’s most distinguished penologists, sociologists 
and criminologists made it an event of cultural value, and both the plenary meetings 
and the proceedings of the five sections yielded points of fundamental importance, to 
which the chief officers of the congress draw attention. 

1. The consensus of opinion among the participants was that the prime necessity was to 
study the phenoma in their environmental context—i.e. that crimes must be 
studied at once as an effect of the life of a society and as a disruptive factor in that 
life. 

2. The inference drawn was of the need for a clear demarcation of the respective 
spheres of study of criminal law and the sociology of crime, the latter being concerned 
with the phenomena fer se while to the former the phenomena per se are of secondary 
interest. 

3. Nevertheless, while recognizing the need for such demarcation, the participants 
themselves were agreed that no divorce of the two disciplines was possible as both 
were concerned with the same subject—crime—though from different angles. 
Indeed, there was explicit recognition of the need for a close association of the 
two for the achievement of better results. 

4. There was general agreement that the purview of sociology, being a science, is 
broader than, and largely basic to, that of penal law. The latter is not a science 
inasmuch as it cannot generalize, its purview being necessarily limited by the 
dictates of scale of values varying with each society. This limiting factor and 
criminal sociology together constitute the basis of penal law. 

5. Similarly the conclusion was reached that any penal law—or indeed law in general 
—that takes no account of environmental considerations (which are, of course, 
included in sociology), is likely to be a disturbing rather than a stabilizing 
influence in public order. 

6. Hence, this being a national congress on the sociology of crime, the problem of 
delinquency was examined with special reference to Mexican society, the aspects 
studied including crime among the indigenous groups, in the frontier zones, etc. 
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_ 7, The same consideration of the need for taking account of the social context led 


the congress to follow Dr. Mendieta y Nufiez, one of the leading spirits in these 
proceedings, in concluding that, while environment must be one of the premises 
in a scientific study of crime, such study must lead to conclusions production of 
the remoulding of the environment by elimination of vicious practices, reinforce- 
ment of existing satisfactory practices and inculcation of desirable new practices, 
for the Penal Law to fit the particular social complex to which it applies. 

8. It was further agreed that delinquency was of complex origin and theories that it 
was due solely to heredity, the physical environment, or the social setting were 
throughout rejected. The existence of endogenic and exogenic factors was accepted 
and practical illustrations were adduced showing that in some subjects the efficient 
factors in producing delinquency were the endogenic or psychosomatic, the envi- 
ronmental being ancillary factors, while in other cases the overriding factors in 
causing delinquency were the environmental, the psychosomatic being merely 
secondary predisposing factors. In either case, however, it was recognized that 
the social factors were the immediate causes of the commission of crimes. 

g. A further point stressed was that of the repercussions of the commission of an 
offence, in the form either of crime breeding crime, or of some other evil in the 
social body further deflecting it from the right way. 

The congress was productive of a number of practical suggestions of which the 

following are examples: 

Establishment of biotypological institutes to determine the degree of danger presented 
by delinquents ; establishment of a child welfare directorate to prevent deserted children 
from becoming classifiable as ‘“‘undisciplined”’ (not ‘‘delinquents’’, which is sometimes 
used improperly in this sense); creation of an anti-narcotics directorate and signature 
of a general International Convention for the combating of drug-taking; reconsi- 
deration of the phenomena of vagrancy and slum conditions in the light of the latest 
conclusions of social psychology, etc. 

The foregoing suffices, we think, to show that the Third National Congress of 


- Sociology may be considered as a fruitful scientific event. 


THE REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


With one exception the regional institutes of social and economic research in Britis 
‘colonial territories were established after the Colonial Development and ——" 
| Act of 1945 was passed by the British Parliament. Out of a total of £140,000,000 pro 
vided under the 1945 and 1950 Acts £13,000,000 have been allocated to research, 
_and out of this sum again about £500,000 have been devoted up to the middle of 
1952 to the building, maintenance and staffing of three institutes in Africa and one 
_in the West Indies. In addition, some £350,000 have been allotted to research projects 
in the field of economic and social research. Quite a number of these projects involved 
“attachment to or supervision by the institutes, or were in scme sense preliminary to 
' their establishment. 


Plans have been drawn up for the establishment of a social research centre for the 


_ Malayan region, and for another in the Gold Coast, specializing in problems of modern 


economic organization and public finance. 
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CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH IN THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


The Colonial Office, which is responsible to Parliament for the administration of 
these funds, does not maintain an exclusively professional research staff to plan or 
execute research projects in the fields covered by the institutes. Instead it seeks advice 
from scientists or persons with special knowledge of the colonial territories or of the 
organization of research. These are invited by the Secretary of State to serve on various 
advisory councils and committees, which include the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council and the Colonial Economic Research Committee. The Colonial Social Science 
Research Council concerns itself with research in anthropology and sociology, history 
and administration, law and land tenure, linguistics, human geography and demogra- 
phy. The Colonial Economic Research Committee is concerned with economics, 
theoretical and applied, and statistics. The terms of reference of these two bodies are 
intentionally very wide. In practice they have concerned themselves with the laying 
down of research programmes in broad outline, with the examination of research 
proposals put up to them by individuals and research institutions, with the selection 
of research workers, and the publication of their results. Since the sums to be expended 
on research are limited, they concern themselves closely with the allocation of money 
to various projects. The Colonial Social Science Research Council, set up in 1944, 
and the Colonial Economic Research Committee, set up in 1947, are mainly academic 
in composition. Their members serve without pay and in a personal capacity: they 
are committed neither to the support of Government policy nor to the representation 
of particular academic interests. They are advisory rather than executive bodies. The 
advice they give is usually tendered at formal meetings by resolution and recommenda- 
tion, but it can be, and is, tendered in many other ways. The initiative in suggesting 
projects to be undertaken may come from colonial governments: the proposals are 
examined by the council or committee, who may reformulate the problem in scientific 
terms and advise or. the best method of investigating it. But the initiative may come 
from the members themselves in committee or from universities and research institutions 
in the form of an application for a grant from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. 

The day-to-day financial administration of research is in the hands either of the 
Colonial Office or of colonial governments and colonial universities to whom the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies delegates this task. However, since a great deal 
of research is being carried out as a part of a substantial training project by predoctoral 
workers, there are close relations between the Colonial Office and the academic 
supervisors appointed by the council for particular projects. 


THE NATURE OF THE INSTITUTES 


In the first years of its life the Colonial Social Science Research Council commissioned 
a number of research surveys of particular areas which were intended to provide 
the basis of regional research programmes. It also concluded that the detailed 
organization and planning of certain types of research in the field could best be 
undertaken by regional institutes, leaving to the council itself the general planning 
and supervision of work, from the standpoint of the allocation of money and human 
resources. 

These institutes were, from the first, conceived of as independent of both the Colonial 
Office or colonial governments. They were to be free to attract donations from private 
sources, to co-operate freely with learned bodies anywhere, and to operate, if need 
be, in adjacent territories with the consent of the administrations concerned. In relation 
to the governments of the colonies in which they work, the institutes are open to 
accept commissions to undertake projects remitted by governments. Three of the 
institutes are attached to, and administered by, colonial university colleges, their 
staffs are normally recruited through the Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in the Colonies, and they enjoy the same or similar terms and conditions of service 
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as college staffs. The fourth, the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, 
is an independent institute managed by a board of trustees. In practice, relations 
with colonial governments are close and informal. 

A measure of control is exercised by the Colonial Social Science Research Council 
over the institutes through the approval of their initial five-year programmes of research 
and quinquennial budgets, and scrutiny of their annual estimates. Members of both 
the Colonial Social Science Research Council and the Colonial Economic Research 
Committee normally assist in the selection of staff. The Colonial Economic Research 
Committee has recently strengthened its links with the Institutes by encouraging 
them to expand their economic research programmes by the offer of special grants. 


THE RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute was established at Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, 
under a Legislative Council Ordinance in 1938. Before it was established there had 
existed at Livingstone the David Livingstone Memorial Museum which, for some 
years, was incorporated in the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. The institute’s finances 
and general policy is controlled by a board of trustees of ex officio members with 
others elected by them. The technical running of the institutes is the responsibility 
of the director, at present Dr. J. C. Mitchell. 

The governor’s directive which led to the foundation of the institute set out three 
aims for it: 

1. To analyse scientifically the social life of modern man, white and black, in Central 
Africa. 

2. To provide accurate scientific information on the social life of man for governments 
and other persons working with human beings in this area. 

3. To disseminate this accurate information as widely as possible to the public. 

Its finances are drawn from several sources. Initially they were entirely drawn from 

donations made by the British South African Company and Rhodesia Railways, 

Northern Rhodesian mining companies, the Beit Railway Trust and the Rhodes 

Trustees, and grants from British East and Central African colonial governments. 

Later, grants from Colonial Development and Welfare funds became an important 

source of revenue and now constitute the institute’s main source of funds. 

The programme of research has as its central theme the effect of industrialization 
and migrant labour on the economic development of Central Africa and the social 
organization of all its parts. Certain type areas—urban areas, labour-exporting areas, 
cash-crop and fishing areas—were selected for study, with a view to the most effective 
handling of comparative problems, such as the effect of labour migration on family 
and kinship organization, political values, religious and magical beliefs, and economic 
life. 

Staff training is effected through intensive regional study before arrival in the 
field, principally at the University of Manchester, which can offer special facilities 
for Central African studies, by field-training trips on arrival with the director or a 
senior worker, and by staff conferences. 

African research assistants have been trained by the institute and have taken an 
important part in surveys. 

The institute publishes a series of scientific monographs, the “‘Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute Papers’’, a series of communications of a more specialized and _ local 
nature, and a journal for the non-professional reader. It has also published a 
symposium through the Oxford University Press and late members of its staff now 
have ready or nearly ready for publication major works on the peoples studies. Its 
staff past and present have made numerous contributions to scientific periodicals, 
symposia and monograph series. 

The institute maintains a library of books, journals, reports and manuscripts 
which is open to the public. At the end of this year it will move to new quarters in 
Lusaka. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, JAMAICA 


The Institute of Social and Economic Research, University College of the West Indies, 
Jamaica, is under the direction of Dr. H. D. Huggins, an economist with experience, 
in government service, of agricultural problems. This institute is attached to the uni- 
versity college, which administers it, and its main function is to undertake research 
in the social sciences in the areas served by the university college as a basis for teaching 
at the college. At the present time it is entirely financed from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. 

The staff at present consists of the director and four junior research fellows, of whom 
three are economists and one a sociologist. 

The institute made its first appointments in August 1949. Its first publications 
are likely to be one of Mr. Braithwaite’s studies, a study of unemployment in Antigua 
by Miss Siffleet, and Miss Siffleet’s national income studies, which are being written 
up with the assistance of Miss Phyllis Deane, Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge. 


THE EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, UGANDA 


The East African Institute of Social Research, at Makerere College in Uganda, is 
under the direction of Dr. A. I. Richards. It has been mainly financed from Gelonial 
Development and Welfare funds, but has received grants for special projects from the 
Government of Ugaiida and from Unesco. Ne" 

The staff at present consists of the director, four anthropological research fellows, 
a psychologist, an economic historian, two urban sociologists, a linguistic and a socio- 
logical research assistant. Another sociologist, Dr. H. S. Morris, will shortly join the 
staff to make a survey of the Indian community in and around Kampala, and it is 
hoped to recruit a labour economist shortly. In addition to its own establishment, 
the institute supervises the fieldwork of a number of post-graduate students who have 
been given Colonial Development and Welfare grants, and who are co-operating in 
carrying out the institute’s programme of research. 

The institute’s programme derives from surveys of social science research needs 
carried out in Uganda and Tanganyika in 1947-48 by Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, and in 
1948 in Kenya by Professor I. Schapera. Its long term objectives have been defined 
by its present director as: Sri ea ae 
1. The establishment of a centre of African and mainly East African studies by means 

of field studies, by the accumulation and analysis of documentary material, and 

by publications. 

2. The organization of comparative studies of particular problems, whether in the 
field of fundamental or applied research. 

3. The organization of experiments in research methods. 

4. The organization of studies of administrative importance, on the invitation of 

Governments. 

5. The training of fieldworkers. 

When the institute started operations in 1950, the director decided to concentrate 
the bulk of its staff on studies of type-cultures, within fairly easy reach of the institute, 
as a basis for future problem-studies. At the same time an urban study in Jinja, in 
connexion with one of the ethnographic studies, and a study of the Banya-ruanda 
migratory movement, in which several members of the staff co-operated, were put in 
train. Ethnographic studies of the Ganda, Soga, Alur, Zinza and Haya were undertaken 
by institute staff, and other fieldworkers under the field supervision of the institute 
made studies of the Amba, Toro, Ngijie, Ha, Barabaig, Teita and Kikuyu. Indepen- 
dently financed workers, who have kept in touch with the institute through its confe- 
rence and seminars worked on the Nyoro, Lugbara, Konde and Galla. The institute 
is now beginning, on the basis of the material collected, to undertake a number of 
comparative studies of political systems and land tenure among the Lacustrian Bantu, 
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and of clan organization in a group of selected East African tribes. Comparative studies 
of the reactions of indigenous political systems to modern policies of local government 
are now well forward, and a special study has been made of the position of minor chiefs. 

The urban survey of Jinja was carried out not only for its intrinsic importance to 
the study of urbanization and race relations in East Africa but as an experiment in 
the adaptation of urban survey methods to East African conditions. A further survey 
of Kampala township, with special reference to African men and women in industry, 
will be carried out by sociologists and economists working together. 

Psychological studies in association with the type-area anthropological studies—e.g. 
of different methods of child rearing, attitudes to authority, and race attitudes—have 
been started, and they will continue in connexion with a projected study of African 
leadership in East Africa in the political, economic and professional spheres which will 
be conducted on a team basis. 

The training functions of the institute have been developed through regular confe- 
rences and seminars, by the employment of newly arrived workers for short periods 
on research projects within easy reach of the institute, and by the appointment of 
a linguist. 

Besides the study of labour migration undertaken for the Uganda Government, 
special projects undertaken by members of the institute staff include a study of municipal 
restaurants for the Kampala municipality, and of fertility, in two problem areas, in 
association with the East African Medical Survey, for Unesco. 

The institute’s first appointments were made in early 1950. A major report on 
immigrant labour is to be published shortly and other material is ready for 
publication. 


THE WEST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH, NIGERIA 


The West African Institute of Social and Economic Research, University College, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, is under the direction of Professor W. Hamilton Whyte, an economist. 
Two-thirds of its recurrent revenues are derived from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds, the balance is being supplied by the Nigerian Government, the Govern 
ment of the Gold Coast, and the Nigerian Produce Marketing Boards. 

The staff at present consists of the director, three senior research fellows (an econo- 
mist, a historian and a statistician), and four research fellows (anthropologists, an 
economist, and an economic historian). Two more economists are to be appointed. 
A government-financed anthropologist, Mr. R. G. Armstrong, has been seconded to 
the institute. Up to the present the institute has concentrated its staff in Nigeria but 
in the coming year it will work in close association with the University College of 
the Gold Coast. 

The planning of a research programme in West Africa presented problems of a 
special kind. In the field of anthropology and linguistics some intensive investigations 
had been put in hand, independently; by United Kingdom and colonial university 
departments, and with assistance from Fulbright, Scarbrough, Colonial Development 
and Welfare, Carnegie Corporation, Horniman, Viking and Goldsmith Educational 
Trust funds. In the field of linguistics, the research assisted from Scarbrough (United 
Kingdom Treasury) funds formed part of a comprehensive programme based upon 
the recommendations of the Earl of Scarbrough’s Committee. The anthropological 
research financed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds was related to a 
regional social research programme submitted to the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council by Professor Raymond Firth. The problem facing the director was thus not 
the initiation of a new programme in these fields, but the co-ordonation of the effort 
which was already being made. This he proposes to do by making the institute a 
base of operations for visiting scholars and a centre for the exchange of views. The 
nucleus of anthropologists on the institute’s own staff will work closely with the 
institute’s economists and historians. All of them have previous West African field 


experience‘and will bé-énigaged-chiefly on problem-studies. 
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In the field of economics the position was very different. Three economic research 
projects sponsored by the Colonial Economic Research Committee had been financed 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds and carried out by experienced econo- 
mists from United Kingdom Universities. With one of these, the Nigerian National 
Income Survey organized and carried out on behalf of the Colonial Office by the 
Department of Applied Economics at Cambridge, the institute has kept closely in 
touch. Apart from these visiting experts, no single economist existed in Nigeria, 
for example, other than those employed by the Administration. In the Gold Coast, 
a Department of Economics was being built up at the University College of the Gold 
Coast, but none existed at Ibadan. The rapid pace of political and technological change 
in West Africa posed the most urgent problems of economic organization, and with 
these, Government and the semi-public corporations established in West Africa were 
anxiously concerned. The institute accordingly was pressed from the outset to concern 
itself with problems of economic organization, and has done so as far as its resources 
permit. 


FURTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Reports of the activities of the institutes are published as appendices to the annual 
report of the Colonial Social Science Research Council, which is contained in Colonial 
Research, a Blue Book presented to Parliament each year by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. A record of the grants made to social and economic research under the 
auspices of the Colonial Social Science Research Council and Colonial Economic 
Research Committee is to be found in the annual ‘“‘Return of Schemes made under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts’, a House of Commons Order Paper. 
Both are published by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. Comprehensive triennial 
reports by the director to the trustees of the Rhodes Livingstone Institute are issued 
locally. 

The forthcoming issue of Colonial Research will contain a preliminary bibliography 
of material published as a result of assistance from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds to social research, and a brief retrospect of the activities of the Colonial Social 
Science Research Council. 


THE ATTRACTION EXERCISED BY URBAN 
CENTRES IN COUNTRIES IN PROCESS 
OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Twenty-seventh Session of the International Institute of Political and Social Sciences 
in their Applications to Countries with Different Civilizations (INCIDI) 


The Twenty-seventh Session of INCIDI took place in Florence from 4 to 8 June 1952. 
After an opening address by Professor Ugo Papi (Italy), 60 representatives of some 
20 different countries, meeting in the Palazzo Strozzi, discussed problems arising as 
a result of the drift of populations towards urban and industrial centres in under- 
developed countries in process of industrialization. The economic, social, legal, political 


* Notes on this institute have already been published in the International Social Science Bulletin see Vol. II 
No. 3, 1950, and Vol. III, No. 2, 1951). 
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and cultural aspects of this question were thoroughly examined. The discussions on 
each aspect were based on a general report and a few special reports of about 10 printed 
pages in length, reviewing the causes and effects of the drift towards towns in certain 
territories, and possible ways of remedying this situation. 

Forty-four working papers had been prepared by the following persons:! 


ECONOMIC ASPECT 


North Africa: Mr. Larnaude (France); South Africa: Mr. Rheinallt Jones (Union 
of South Africa); Angola and Mozambique: Professor Nunes de Santos (Portugal) ; 
Netherlands West Indies: Mr. Ir. W. L. Utermark (Netherlands); Belgian Congo: Mr. A. 
Moeller de Laddersous (Belgium); Jndia: Mr. P. Kodanda Rao (India); Indonesia: 
Mr. Ir. W. L. Utermark (Netherlands) ; Sierra Leone: Mr. G. R. Collins (United King- 
dom); Italian Somaliland: Professor A. Maugini (Italy) ; Viet-Nam: Nguyen Huu Khang 
(Viet-Nam). 
Rapporteur-Général: Mr. R. W. Steel (Great Britain). 


SOCIAL ASPECT 


Angola and Mozambique: Professor Alvaro E. Neves de Fontoura (Portugal) ; Argentina 
and Canada: Mr. Tracy Philipps (United Kingdom); Brazil: H.E. Ambassador Alves 
de Souza (Brazil); Caribbean Area: Professor E. Revert (France); Belgian Congo: Dr. 
L. Mottoulle (Belgium) ; Egypt: R. P. Ayrout (Egypt); Near East: Professor R. Syme 
(United Kingdom) ; Senegal: Mr. de Coppet (France); Surinam: Miss J. Felhoen Kraal 
(Netherlands). 

Rapporteur-Général: Professor van der Kolff (Netherlands). 


LEGAL ASPECT 


French West Africa: G. Gayet (France); Indonesia: Dr. J. Prins (Netherlands); Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia: Mr. A. Phillips (United Kingdom) ; Italian Somaliland: Mohamed 
Scech Osman (Somaliland). 

Rapporteurs-Général: Professor H. Solus (France) and Professor V. Gelders (Belgium). 


POLITICAL ASPECT 

Africa in general: Professor E. Guernier (France); North Africa: Professor R. Montagne 
(France); Sudan: Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas (United Kingdom); Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi: Professor F. Dellicour (Belgium) ; Indonesia: Mr. Nugroho (Indonesia). 

Rapporteur-Général: R. Astuto di Lucchesi. 

CULTURAL ASPECT 

Angola and Mozambique: Professor J. Goncalo de Santa Rita (Portugal); South-East 
Asia: Mr. Bruno Lasker (United States of America); Belgian Congo: Mr. Vanhove 
(Belgium) ; Indonesia: Dr. Neys (Netherlands); Spanish Morocco: Mr. Tomas Garcia 
Figueras (Spain). 


In addition to these documents, there were three introductory reports—by Mr. Pierre 


» The area dealt with by each person is mentioned before his or her name. 
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de Briey, ‘Introduction to a Study of Migrations in Countries in Process of Industrial- 
ization’”’ (sent by the International Labour Office) ; by Mr. S. S. B. Gilder, ‘‘Urbaniza- 
tion and Social Medicine’’ (sent by the World Health Organization); and by Mr. 
Rafael de Roda (Spain) on the general features of the attraction exercised by urban 
centres, the influence of industrialization, and its problems. Further, the International 
African Institute of London and the Centre d’Etude de Politique Etrangére (Centre 
for the Study of Foreign Politics) of Paris responded to the invitation which INCIDI 
had addressed to them, by sending memoranda on their own work in this field. The 
texts of the general and special reports were distributed before the session, and they 
were not read during the latter’s proceedings. 

After brief introductory statements by the Rapporteurs-Général, the delegates dis- 
cussed the conclusions contained in each general report. 

The United Nations, Unesco, FAO, the International Labour Office and certain 
national organizations were represented at the session. Ambassador Cora (Italy) 
presided over the meetings, assisted by Messrs. Pierre Wigny, Secretary-General, 
Ruwet (Belgium), Vice-Chairman, and Mendes-Correia (Portugal), Castanon (Spain), 
Idenburg (Netherlands) and Astuto di Lucchesi (Italy), members of the Bureau. 

At the end of the speeches and discussions, a series of conclusions, incorporating 
the main opinions expressed during the session, was adopted. These do not commit 
participants in any way, since, as they apply not to any given territory but to several 
continents, they are perforce of a very general nature. They provide, nevertheless, 
a valuable contribution towards the study of the causes and effects of internal migrations 
in underdeveloped countries in process of industrialization. They will help those 
responsible to solve the serious problems raised by such migrations. 

The full text of the conclusions and the general and special reports will shortly 
be published, together with a summary record of the debates, in a volume similar 
to that generally issued by this institute after each of its sessions. The text of the conclu- 
sions has already been published in Vol. II, No. 3, 1952, of Civilizations, INCIDI’s 
quarterly review. As a continuation, more or less, of the study conducted at its twenty- 
seventh session, the institute has selected as the topic for discussion at its twenty- 
eighth session, which will take place in the Netherlands in September 1953, the question 
of “Programmes and Plans for Rural Rehabilitation in Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Countries’’. As is obvious from the title, the discussions will bear, not on results already 
achieved, but on future improvements in prospect as a result, for example, of plans 
or projects concerning the farming population on tribal lands, agricultural resettlement 
on virgin land, policy in regard to the distribution of large estates, etc. Since INCIDI 
comprises members belonging to separate scientific disciplines, it will be able to consider 
the problem of rural rehabilitation from all essential points of view. 


The General Assembly of INCIDI, which met in Florence immediately after the 
twenty-seventh session, appointed the following persons as members of the institute’s 
bureau for the year 1952-53: Chairman: Dr. P. J. Idenburg (Netherlands) ; Vice-Chairmen: 
Messrs. Moeller de Laddersous (Belgium), D. J. Rheinallt Jones (Union of South 
Africa) and Supomo (Indonesia); Secretary-General: Mr. Pierre Wigny (Belgium); 
Members: Messrs. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas (United Kingdom), Castanon (Spain), Lar- 
naude (France), Mendes-Correia (Portugal), Moreno (Italy) and Emory Ross (United 
States of America). 

The assembly decided in principle that the twenty-ninth session would be held 
in 1954 in Madrid, and that the subject for study would be ‘‘vertical mobility in under- 
developed countries’’. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
ON POPULATION STUDIES 


Session of San Vincenzo, Italy, October 1952 


The importance and usefulness of research on population questions are particularly 
obvious when considered from the point of view of international co-operation and, 
more especially, of European co-operation, whether this takes the form of a broadly 
based union or of a narrower but far more effective federal organization. This was 
the constructive and promising view adopted by the demographers, economists, 
sociologists and experienced national and international officials from various European 
countries who met together early in October at San Vincenzo (Val d’Aosta). 

The idea of the session originated with the International University (Paris), which 
was responsible for convening it; it was well organized, thanks to the generous 
co-operation of the local authorities of the Val d’Aosta and to the devoted work of 
Dr. Gustavo Malan. The director was Mr. Alfred Sauvy, and the following reports 
were presented and discussed: 


“What the youth of tomorrow are entitled to hope for from Europe’”’, by Alexandre 
Marc, President of the International University; 

“The conditions for the development of the peoples of Eastern Europe”, by Mr. Bour- 
geois-Pichat, of the French National Institute of Demographic Studies; 

“How can over-population be avoided in Western Europe?’’ by Mr. Alfred Sauvy, 
Director of the French National Institute of Demographic Studies; 

“Prospects for Europe and North Africa’’, by Professor Merlini, President of the Bologna 
Chamber of Commerce; 

“The population problem in Germany; the question of refugees and the possibilities 
of their absorption’’, by Professor Edding and Miss Hilde Wander, of the Kiel 
Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft; 

“Advantages and disadvantages of emigration from Europe”, by Messrs. Beyer, 
van der Brink, Greenman and Hofstee, of the Research Team on European Migration; 

“Economic possibilities of a federal organization for Europe’’, by Mr. André Philip, 
former French Minister; 

“The population problem in Italy’’, by Professor Tagliacarne, Director of the Italian 
Union of Chambers of Commerce. 


A final report was drawn up, in which special attention was devoted to the work done 
on: (a) future trends in the population of Europe; (b) the economy of a federated 
Europe in relation to population problems; (c) migration from one European country 


; to another, between European and North African countries, and between Europe 
_ and other continents. 


It is unfortunate that, owing to lack of funds, a full report on this session of the 
International University has not yet been published. The many requests for information 


_ received by those responsible for organizing the session prove that scientific as well 


as governmental and inter-governmental circles are fast realizing the “urgency and 


' gravity” of the major problems which were studied and clarified at San Vincenzo 
| in an atmosphere in which, as all those present readily acknowledged, national con- 
_ siderations were subordinated to those of the European community as a whole. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POPULATION 


American University, Washington, 16, D.C. 


The International Union for the Scientific Study of Population was organized in 1928 
by a group of scientists who had participated in the World Population Congress at 
Geneva in 1927. Its aim is “‘to facilitate the progress of quantative and qualitative 
demography as a science’’. 

Prior to World War II, the union was an association of autonomous national com- 
Miitees. General assemblies were held in London in 1931, in Berlin in 1935, and in 
Paris in 1937. Its first president was Raymond Pearl. He was succeeded in 1931 by 
Sir Charles Close, and in 1937 by Adolphe Landry. 

The union was reorganized at the time of the International Statistical Conferences 
in Washington in 1947. It is now an association of individuals elected by the entire 
membership on the basis of scientific achievement. At the present time, there are 
229 members representing 36 countries. Members from any country having a mem. 
bership of five or more are authorized to organize themselves as a national committee; 
there are now six of these committees. 

A general assembly of the union is normally held every three years. Election of a 
president, seven vice-presidents, and a secretary-general and treasurer takes place 
at each assembly. These officers constitute the executive council of the union, which 
is charged with the administration of the union and the organization of its scientific 
activities in the interim between meetings of the general assembly. The executive 
council elects a director to assist the general secretary and treasurer in administrative 


affairs. The last general assembly was held in Geneva in 1947. The current officers: 


of the union are: President, L. Hersch; Vice-Presidents, L. I. Dublin (U.S.A.), D. V. 
Glass (U.K.), L. Livi (Italy), K. B. Madhava (India), G. Mortara (Brazil), A. Sauvy 
(France), and S. Szulc (Poland); Secretary-General and Treasurer, G. Mauco. The 
Administrative Office, F. Lorimer, Director, is now located at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington 16, D.C., U.S.A. 

The union makes available to its members the following publications: Population, 
Population Index, and Population Studies. A Directory of Members, with biographical 
information, was published in 1951. 

The union, co-operating closely with inter-governmental organizations on matters 
relating to demography, has consultative status with the United Nations. The union 
organizes committees to carry forward special activities and projects, such as the follow- 
ing: 


Committee Project 
Cultural Assimilation of Immigrants Bibliography on the cultural assimilation 
Chairman: D. V. Glass of immigrants, at request of Unesco. 
Demographic Dictionary Formulation of plan and preparation of 
Chairman: P. Vincent part of a demographic dictionary, at 
request of United Nations. 
Population Problems of Countries in A study of social and cultural factors 
Process of Industrialization affecting fertility in non-industrial 
Chairman: F,. W. Notestein societies, at request of Unesco. 





moh 









Programme Arrangements for programmes at confer- 
Chairman: P. Depoid. ences and assemblies. 


In 1949 the union requested the Secretary-General of the United Nations to invite 
the attention of the Population Commission to the desirability of initiating action 
toward the organization of a world congress on population—in accordance with an 
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earlier proposal by Unesco. The proposal for a world population conference was 
approved in principle and referred by the Population Commission to the Economic 
and Social Council. After consultation with member governments, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations, the Council considered this proposal at its 
Fourteenth Session, May-June 1952, and decided that a world conference on population 


i would be held in 1954. 


THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND SOCIOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BOMBAY 


Organization and Facilities 


The School of Economics and Sociology of the University of Bombay came into existence 
just after the end of the first world war. The first appointment was made in 1919 when 
Professor Patrick Geddes was appointed Professor of Sociology. In 1921 Professor 
C. N. Vakil, the present director, was appointed as assistant professor of economics, 
and the economics department was started. From this modest beginning the school 
has grown, and now has three full-fledged departments in economics, sociology and 
politics, the last of which was started in 1948. Each of these departments has one 
professor, one reader and two lecturers. In addition the economics department has 
an agricultural economics section with a reader, and two lecturers each dealing with 
the rural problems of one of the regions of the Bombay State. To assist the professor 
and reader in their research work there are two research assistants attached to each 
department. The agricultural economics section has three research investigators to 
conduct research in each of the three regions. 

The School of Economics has a library of its own on which the university now spends 
nearly Rs.20,000 a year. Many reports and journals are also received from the Central 
Government and the State Governments and from various organized bodies like the 
chambers of commerce and associations. The library has now nearly 32,000 volumes 
including reference journals and is easily the best reference library in India for research 
in economics, sociology and politics. 

In view of the research facilities of the school quite a large number of students from / 
other parts of India have been attracted to it, and it has become an all-India institution. ! 
Recently some students have also come from the United States to avail themselves of 
its facilities under the Fulbright Scholarship Scheme as well as the War Veteran 
Scheme. 


WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


The school prepares students for the M.A. degree of the university by examination 
and for the Ph.D. degree by research. The number of students has grown from less 
than a dozen in 1921 to 500 in 1952.There are nearly 65 students working for their 
Ph.D. degree. In the three decades of its existence, 79 Ph.D. theses and 110 M.A. 
theses have been approved. The M.A. degree is also awarded by thesis. Since the 
institution of the Ph.D. degree, the tendency is to work for the M.A. degree by examina- 
tion and then do research for the Ph.D. It has not been possible to publish all these 
theses but they are available in the library for reference. Thanks mainly to the grants 
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from the University of Bombay it has been possible to publish so far 30 M.A. theses | 


and 18 Ph.D. theses. Since 1947 the University of Bombay has also started publishing 
two series—one in economics and another in sociology—in which some of the best 
theses as well as other research work of the school are published. The Oxford University 
Press are the publishers. 

Besides the research work of the students, the staff has also turned out a considerable 
amount of research work. Since 1942, the economics department has every year taken 
up research projects on problems of current importance. The effects of war-time 
controls and inflation on the different sectors of the economy, partition and its effects 
on India and Pakistan, the refugee problem, co-operative farming, and obstacles to 
the grow more food campaign, have all been investigated. The new department of 
politics has also carried out a number of inquiries into current political problems: 
the general election in the City of Bombay, 1952; the personnel of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, Bombay Legislature and Bombay Corporation, 1949-51. 


RECOGNITION OF THE WORK 


Former students of the school have played a leading part both in Indian academic life 
and in government departments. Members of the staff take an active interest in the 
work of learned bodies in their respective subjects. Professor Vakil was President of 
the Indian Economic Conference in 1934, and is President-elect of the Indian Agri- 
cultural Economic Conference for 1952. 

From time to time the Central and State Governments and international bodies 
have availed themselves of the services of the staff. From February 1945 to 
February 1946, Professor C. N. Vakil’s services as economist were lent to the Planning 
and Development Department, Government of India. In 1948-49, the Government 
appointed him a member of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Plan. 
He is at present a member of several government advisory councils and committees. 
The university lent the services of Mr. J. J. Anjaria, who was at the time reader in 
economics, first to the International Monetary Fund and then to the Reserve Bank 
of India. In addition the State Governments have found it fruitful to conduct some of 
their investigations through the school. In 1948 the Government of Bombay entrusted 
the agricultural economics section with an enquiry into the conditions of the landless 
labourers in the Surat district; and later, entrusted the school with a socio-economic 
survey of prohibition in rural areas. Recently an enquiry into the regulated markets 
was conducted by Professor M. L. Dantwala on behalf of the Government of Bombay. 
The Saurashtra Government has entrusted the work of carrying out an economic 
survey of Saurashtra to the economics department of the school. In 1950-51, a Unesco 
enquiry on group tensions was carried out at the school. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Under the changed conditions of India, the school feels it has a more ambitious role 
to fulfil, and has a number of development plans in hand, which it would like to execute. 
Bombay is a highly industrialized city; an excellent place to study both industrial and 
labour problems, and the school is planning to have an industrial economics section. 
With its three departments of politics, economics and sociology, and a great wealth 
of legal talent in the city, the school is also admirably fitted for starting studies in 
international affairs. Studies in social psychology have not yet attracted their due 
attention in this country, and the school would like to have a section in social 
psychology. Lack of funds, is the great stumbling block, but it is hoped to achieve 
progress in these directions in future. 
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| THE INSTITUTE OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


150 Bd. Ney, Casablanca 


The Institute of Applied Psychology and Sociology is a private body sponsored by Sod 
Moroccan Institute of Higher Studies (Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocain 

It was founded in 1951 by a number of the principal concerns in Morocco. . its/ 
first year of existence, it developed mainly in the mining area of eastern Morocco, 
The institute at present has 12 member organizations, the most important being 
Moroccan Railways, Moroccan Electricity Company, Shereefs’ Oil Company 
Auxiliary Transport Company of Morocco, North African Collieries, Zellidja Mines, 
Royal Asturian Mining Company, Moroccan Sugar Company. 

All these concerns have co-operated in the establishment or extension of the Institute 
of Applied Psychology and Sociology. The latter was not created for commercial ; 
purposes, but in order to discharge the work or services asked of it in the most satis- © 
factory manner possible. 

The services required of the institute fall into two categories: 

First, the above-mentioned concerns, wishing to employ the vocational guidance 
methods of industrial psychology in the selection of their workers, have set up, as a 
complement to the Institute of Applied Psychology and Sociology, ‘‘psycho-technical 
laboratories” which carry out the practical work of selection; the institute is responsible 
for supervising the scientific work of these laboratories. 

The institute’s first task was to make a psychological study of the posts available in 
each of the concerns, working in close collaboration with the medical officer and 
engineers. 

It then had to work out new tests particularly suitable for the people of Morocco, 
or to adapt for their benefit tests used in France or other countries; for example, it 
now has Maroccan adaptations of all the tests employed in France for the selection 
of drivers of motor vehicles (Lahy turner’s test, diffused attention test, reflex test, etc.), 
of tests already used in Algeria (wire test, for instance) and of new tests (Chlique’s bolt 
test, for example); many other tests are in course of preparation. 

Further, the Institute of Applied Psychology and Sociology keeps constant watch 
over the professional results obtained by workers selected in the psycho-technical 
laboratories, which means that the effectiveness of all the tests used there is continually | 
being verified. 

All this research is closely related to the daily task of se selection; in view of the limited 
size of the concerns and the large number of jobs, it is unfortunately impossible for the 
time being to conduct theoretical research based on factorial analysis. However, the 
greater steadiness of the workers and the smaller number of accidents testify to 
the success of the industrial psychology selection methods applied to Moroccan 
workers. ' 

Secondly, the way in which the Institute of Applied Psychology and Sociology is 
organized, enables it to carry out sociological and statistical surveys among Moroccan 
workers. It is playing an important part in the enquiry on Moroccan miners conducted 
by Mr. Montagne, Professor at the Collége de France. This enquiry is a continuation 
of an earlier survey, the results of which were published in a volume entitled Birth of 
the Moroccan Proletariat, Collective Enquiry, 1948-50 (Paris, Peyronnet et Cie, s.d.). 
Using the various concerns’ personnel files, statistics have been collected showing the 
main characteristics of Moroccan workers, as regards their personal status (extraction, 
age, family circumstances), their work (trade, qualifications, wage output) or their 
stage of development (housing, standard of living). 

A mathematical appraisal of these results then enables general tables to be drawn 
up for each concern, showing how a change in structure for one of the characteristics 
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will entail structural changes for all the other characteristics. For example, if the 
recruitment policy is altered and priority is given to the recruitment of workers of a 
certain origin, it will be possible to foresee what changes will be entailed in the age, 
family circumstances or output of all the workers. 

The results of this psycho-technical work and sociological research will be published 
as they reach completion, either in specialized reviews or as separate publications. 

Plans for future work are proposed to the governing board by a scientific commission 
presided over by Mrs. Pacaud, Head of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and 
Director of Research at the National Centre for Scientific Research. Mr. J. P. Trys- 
tram, attached to the National Centre for Scientific Research, is the permanent Director 


of the Institute of Applied Psychology and Sociology and is responsible for all the 
secretarial work connected with it. 
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REPORT ON THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
OF THE PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


Unesco House, 6-9 October 1952 


Rapporteur: Professor A. BERTRAND 


The Provisional International Social Science Council met as a constituent assembly 
from 6 to g October 1952 at Unesco House. There were present at these meetings 
the following 10 initial members of the Council: Messrs. J. Piaget (Switzerland), 
Professor of Sociology, University of Paris (appointed by the International Union 
of Social Psychology), elected President of the Assembly; O. Klineberg (United States), 
Professor in the Department of Social Psychology, Columbia University (New York) 
(appointed by the International Union of Social Psychology), elected Vice-President 
of the Assembly; A. Bertrand (France), Professor of Law, Director of Studies at the 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration (Paris) (appcinted by the International Committee 
of Comparative Law), elected Rapporteur to the Assembly; D. N. Banerjee (India), 
Professor of Political Science, University of Calcutta (appointed by the International 
Association of Political Science); G. Davy (France), Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
and Professor of Sociology, University of Paris (appointed by the International Socio- 
logical Association); F. W. Lawson (United Kingdom), Professor of Law, Brasenose 
College, Oxford (appointed by the International Committee of Comparative Law) ; 
P. H. Odegard (United States), Professor of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley (appointed by the International Association of Political Science); A. Robin- 
son (United Kingdom), Professor of Political Economy, Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge (appointed by the International Economics Association) ; V. Travaglini (Italy), 
Professor of Political Economy, University of Genoa (appointed by the International 
Economics Association); D. Young (United States), Director-General of the 
Russel Sage Foundation, New York (appointed by the International Sociological 
Association). 

The following international organizations were represented by observers: Specialized 
Agency: International Labour Organisation; Non-Governmental Organizations: 
International Association of Universities, International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, International Council of Scientific Unions, International Council 
of Museums, Council of International Organizations of Medical Sciences, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 

The Unesco Secretariat was represented by: Mrs. A. Myrdal, Director, Department 
of Social Sciences, assisted by Messrs. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, S. Friedman, K. Forcart 
and Miss M. A. de Franz and by representatives of the following departments and 


_ services: Education, Cultural Activities, Mass Communication, Bureau of External 


Relations, and by the Legal Adviser to the Organization. 

After an opening address by Mr. Torres-Bodet, Director-General of Unesco, who 
stressed the importance of the tasks to be undertaken by the Council and wished its 
initial members all success in their endeavours, the Assembly proceeded to elect its 
president (Professor Piaget) and its vice-president (Professor Klineberg), and to appoint 
its rapporteur (Professor Bertrand). It next adopted the provisional agenda of the 
meeting, unchanged, and decided at once to set up two working committees, the first 
to be responsible for framing the draft statutes of the Council and for examining the 
general problems relating to the Council’s organization and its relations with other 
international bodies, and the second to examine the plan for the establishment of 
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an International Research Centre for studying the social consequence of technological | 
changes. 

Before the two committees embarked on their separate agendas, it was thought |) 
necessary to hold a general discussion on the final structure of the prospective Council, [7 
The question had already been debated at length, first at a general meeting of experts [7 
held at Unesco House in December 1951, afterwards at the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
Sessions of Unesco’s Executive Board, and lastly at a meeting of the Liaison Committee [ 
of International Social Science Associations. On these different occasions two distinct [) 
views had been voiced. According to the first, the Council was to be a real federation 
of the major social science associations so that it might have a genuinely representative [ 
character. According to the second view, the Council was to take the form of a consult. 
ative body with a unitary structure, its members acting in their personal capacities 
only. While admitting the need for allowing the Council all necessary flexibility, the F 
President of the Assembly emphasized the importance of finding a formula which f 
would make it a direct emanation of specialists qualified in the chief branches of the [7 
social sciences. If this last condition were lacking, the Council in his opinion would F 
not possess the authority necessary for the discharge of its mission. After a prolonged 
exchange of views, the Assembly recorded its agreement on the following points: 
the Council should be an autonomous organization with only limited powers vis-d-vis 
the international associations of the social sciences, and would be responsible for the 
framing of its own programme; the various international associations should retain 
full financial independence. 

At that stage of the discussion it was decided that, within the limits of its general 
instructions, the First Committee would submit to the plenary assembly draft statutes 
determing the Council’s exact structure. The Assembly then proceeded to nominate 
the members of its two working committees. 

The following were appointed members of the First Committee: Messrs. A. Bertrand, 
G. Davy, F. W. Lawson, P. H. Odegard, A. Robinson, D. Young, and of 
the Second Committee: Messrs. D. N. Banerjee, O. Klineberg, V. Travaglini. 
The Assembly further invited Mr. B. Wood as a Unesco consultant, and 
Mr. Ford as observer for the International Union of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Studies, to attend the meetings of the Second Committee. It was also decided 
that the Assembly President, Professor Piaget, should ex officio follow the work of both 
committees. 

The meeting closed after Sir Alexander Fleming had expressed the hope, on behalf 
of the International Council of Medical Sciences, that the International Social Science 
Council would in the future collaborate closely with the body for which he was speaking. 

The two committees as constituted above met separately in the afternoon of 6 October 
and on 7 October, and submitted their conclusions to the Assembly on 8 and 9 October; 
a summary of these follows. 


FIRST COMMITTEE 


Appointed to study the statutes and organization of the Council (Chairman, Professor 
A. Bertrand). 

The committee very quickly agreed in defining the object and functions of the 
Council (see Articles 1 and 2 of the Statutes), the proposed text making it clear that 
the Council should in no circumstances duplicate the work of other existing organiza- 
tions in the field and would be itself responsible for certain tasks only if no other organiz- 
ation could undertake them. 

With regard to the Council’s structure, a compromise was finally reached unanim- 
ously, This sought to confer upon the Council the status of an extremely elastic confeder- 
ation, not excluding the possibility of a unitary structure. The committee proposed 
in fact that the members of the Council should be of two categories. The first category, 
comprising two-thirds of the members, would consist of persons appointed by the 
Council itself or by its Board of Governors, on the recommendation of the major 
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international social science associations. In every case the association concerned would 
furnish the Council with two names in order of preference. In this way, the first category 
of members would bring together qualified representatives of the principal branches 
of social science, although the Council would be free to disregard the order of preference 
given, so that it might at all times be able to ensure fair geographical distribution 
among its members. This adequately flexible formula, the committee thought, would 
make the Council an official emanation of social science associations throughout 
the world. Its elasticity would be increased by the existence of a second category of 
members, making up one-third of the total number, who would be persons co-opted 
by the members of the first category. In addition this co-optation would enable the 
Council to secure the co-operation of outstanding men and women not affiliated to 
any association, of specialists in certain branches of social science for which there were 
not as yet any large international associations, and finally of scientists belonging to 
associations other than those which had made the appointments to the first category 


Further, the committee declared itself in favour of the principle of re-electing half 


: the members of the Council in each category every three years, so that the Council 
> might enjoy a regular supply of fresh blood and yet retain the continuity necessary 


for the successful discharge of its work. 
The committee then agreed without delay upon the draft articles fixing the general 


» conditions under which the Council would work, adopted the transitional measures 
> to be taken to establish its final status, and provided for the immediate entry of the 
» statutes into force after their adoption in plenary session. These different arrangements 
> call for no special comment. 


Before concluding its work, the committee briefly considered the relations which 


; should be established between the Council and the Co-ordinating Committee on 
Social Science Documentation. Without having time to go deeply into the question 
) and agreeing that the Co-ordinating Committee should be left ample freedom of 


action in the discharge of its duties, the First Committee expressed the wish to see 
fairly close links forged between the Council and the Co-ordinating Committee in 


) order that the latter’s documentation programme might always be in line with the 


Council’s own programme. It was felt that in any event the Co-ordinating Committee 
could not be incorporated in the Council and at the same time remain completely 


» autonomous, as seemed to have been suggested in Annex 3 of the working paper 


submitted to the Council members. 


' SECOND COMMITTEE 


Appointed to study the question of an International Research Centre for the Study 
ofthe Social Consequences of Technological Changes (Chairman, Professor O. Klineberg). 

This committee had as a basis of discussion a working paper prepared by Mr. B. Wood 
a Unesco consultant, setting out the principal questions associated with the establish- 
ment of such a centre: the latter’s functions and headquarters, considered in the light 
of its programme and of the various resources that might be found for it by the country 
in which it was established and with special regard for local facilities in the way of 


» libraries, documentation, etc. 


The committee was of opinion that the centre should study the social consequences 
of technological changes both theoretically and practically, and thought it undesirable 
that any priority should be given either to documentation work and theoretical research 
or to practical studies in the field. Nevertheless, the committee decided that the centre 


; should within three years at latest be able to publish a general statement of the main 


results of research in this sphere with an outline of its progress at that moment, and 
also any other information on similar research. The committee also thought that 
the centre should consider the possibility of organizing seminars and refresher courses 


| on the subjects within its field of work. 


As regards finance, the committee was of opinion that for the initial three years 
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between 1954 and 1956 the centre should be granted a loan by Unesco of at least 
$60,000 and an annual subvention of $15,000 so that its annual income might amount 
to at least $35,000 (60,000 — 3 + 15,000). 

Regarding the $7,000 which Unesco might grant the Council in 1953, by contract, 
for the setting up of the centre, the committee felt that this sum should not be appointed 
in the course of that same year. It also expressed the opinion that by the summer of 1953 
the International Social Science Council would have to consider in greater detail 
the conditions under which the centre could begin work. 

Lastly, the committee held that the centre should be a non-governmental body 
administered by a Governing Board of five and placed under the supervision of the 
International Social Science Council at least during the early stages of its existence. 


The two committees having completed their work by the evening of 7 October, the 
Council met again in plenary assembly on the two following days. On the basis of 
reports submitted by the chairmen of its committees, the Council adopted the following 
decisions. 


Adoption of the Statutes 


The draft submitted on behalf of the First Committee by Professor Bertrand, who 
had the assistance of Maitre Garcin, of Unesco’s Legal Service, was discussed article 
by article, and was approved, with minor amendments, in the text annexed to the 
present report. The English version of the statutes, prepared by Professor Lawson 
from the French text already adopted, was likewise approved. It will be noticed that 
under Article 13 the statutes came into force as from 9 October 1952, subject to ratifi- 
cation by the Provisional International Social Science Council at its next Plenary 
Meeting. 


Representation of the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 


During the discussion of the Council’s statutes it was decided that this Union, like 
the five other International Social Science Associations already represented on the 
Council, should appoint two representatives of its own, which would thus bring the 
number of Council members of the first category up to 12. It was thus expected that 
the number of co-opted members of the second category would in consequence be six 
throughout the first stage of the Council’s existence. 

It was also agreed that the Governing Board of the Council would keep in close 
touch with Unesco’s Social Sciences Department, on the one hand, and with the 
International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences on the other, in 
the matter of the latter’s appointment of its two representatives. 


Co-opting of the Six Members 


The Council did not feel able to proceed at once to co-opt these six members. It decided 
instead that they should be co-opted at the latest by 31 December 1953 and that by 
that time the Governing Board of the Council should have prepared a list of candidates, 
consulting the Social Sciences Department of Unesco and any other body that might 
be concerned. A discussion followed on the subject of the branches of social science 
which ought to be represented on the Council by virtue of this co-opting of six new 
members. In the course of this exchange of views mention was made of the following 
branches: Human Geography; Demography; Statistics; Political and Social History; 
International Relations; Criminology, Psychiatry, and Public Health (possibly forming 
one group); Administrative Sciences; Town Planning; Rural Economy. 

As these branches number more than six, the Council expressed a hope that some 
of the co-opted members would be qualified to represent more than one of these subjects. 
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Election of the President of the International Social Science Council and of the Members of the 
Governing Board 


The Assembly unanimously elected the following members to constitute the first 
Governing Board of the Council: Chairman, Dr. D. Young; Vice-Chairman, Dean 
G. Davy; Treasurer, Professor A. Robinson; Members, Professors P. H. Odegard 
and J. Piaget. 


Relations of the Council with the Co-ordinating Committee on Social Science Documentation 


The remarks on this subject made in the First Committee were endorsed by the Plenary 
Assembly, which accordingly decided that it would rest with the Governing Board 
to study this question more closely, so as to be able to suggest practical solutions to 
the Council at its next Plenary Assembly. Particular mention was made of the need 
to ensure that the Council was effectively represented on the Co-ordinating Committee. 
The Council instructed Professor Bertrand to report on this point to the Governing 
Board and to the Plenary Assembly at their next meetings. 


Relations of the Council with Other International Councils Established under Unesco’s Auspices 


In this matter the Council unanimously adopted the principle of multiple affiliations. 
It was therefore agreed that all international associations or unions affiliated to the 
Council or represented on it would always have the right to be affiliated to another 
international council and, more particularly, to the different councils set up under 
Unesco’s auspices. The Assembly further decided to instruct Professor Piaget to establish 
liaison with the International Council of Scientific Unions, and entrusted the same 
role to Professor Robinson in respect of the International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies. Professor Piaget and Professor Robinson were accordingly 
appointed to represent the Council on the Inter-Council Co-ordinating Committee 
so as effectually to co-ordinate the work of the Council with that of the other Councils 
concerned. 


International Research Centre for the Study of the Social Consequences of Technological Changes 





The proposals of the Second Committee were submitted for the approval of the Plenary 
Assembly with respect to the structure of the future centre and to its functions and 
location. 

On the first point the Assembly considered that the President and Secretary-General 
of the Council should be ex officio members of the initial Governing Board of the centre, 
which should be required to report annually to the Council on its activities. The 
committee agreed in proposing that this Governing Board of the centre should consist 
of five persons. The Assembly contemplated gradually increasing the autonomy of 
the centre as its research activities developed. 

On the second point it was agreed that practical studies and research work, on the 
one hand, and theoretical research and documentation work on the other, should 
be placed on an equal footing. The Assembly then discussed the relative advantages 
offered by four countries or parts of the world which might be chosen for the head- 
quarters of the centre. 


India. In advocating the choice of India, Professor Banerjee emphasized the importance 
of establishing the centre in a part of the world where the consequences of technological 
changes were acutely felt. 

Latin America, particularly Brazil. 


Canada. Canada was mentioned by Mr. Davy, who, however, expressed his preference 
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for India by reason of the contrast between the traditional forms of Hindu civilization | 


and the consequences of industrialization. 


Europe. Europe’s claim was put forward by certain members as well as by Mr. Ford, | 


observer for the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, 
who stressed the advantages of choosing a European country, especially if the centre 
was to devote itself mainly to theoretical and documentation work. 

The Assembly thought it better in these circumstances to take no immediate decision, 
and it instructed a sub-committee under Professor Klineberg to report to the Council 
on the matter later. Professor Klineberg was asked to form two working parties, one 
in Europe and one in the United States, which would submit concrete proposals to the 
Governing Board and to the Council. 


Establishment of the Council’s Programme 


The Assembly thought that it could not immediately draw up the Council’s future 
programme, and it entrusted this matter to the Governing Board, with the under. 
standing that the latter would consult the other members of the Council and outside 
specialists. It was specified that, as the Governing Board included no representative 
of law and anthropology, it would be desirable to take particular account of the views 
expressed by the representatives of these two disciplines, when the different items of 
the Council’s programme were prepared by the Governing Board. 

In the course of the discussion Mrs. Myrdal informed the Assembly of the main 
activities in Unesco’s Programme for 1953-54 in regard to which the Social Sciences 
Department would like to have the Council’s collaboration. These were: 

1. Establishment of the International Research Centre for Study of the Social Con- 
sequences of Technological Changes. 
. Study of a social science vocabulary. 
. Survey of National Research Institutes and of current social science research. 
. Study of social science evaluation techniques. 
. Studies relating to questions of agricultural reform considered from the view- 
point of the different social sciences. 
6. Organization in 1954 of a symposium on Men and Machines. 
Having worked through its agenda, the Constituent Assembly concluded its meeting 
at 6.00 p.m. on g October 1952. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIAL 
AND LEGAL SYSTEMS IN THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST AS A RESULT 
OF TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


International Symposium in Athens, 8-15 October 1952 


Economic development throughout the world is linked with technological progress. 
During the past two centuries, a new civilization has come into being, first in Western 
Europe and then in the United States of America, in which technology has become a 
factor of overwhelming importance. 

Technology is not merely, or even primarily, a question of mechanical devices. 
A deeper analysis reveals that it is both knowledge and the ability to use that knowledge, 
inspired by a constant creative urge, which lead to the invention of mechanical devices 
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and underlie their use. Technology infers also a way of life and a turn of mind, resulting 
from the invention, existence and application of such devices and the use made of the 
goods produced by some of them. 

Thus there is a twofold link between technological progress and social conditions. 
Technological progress is born of society and it transforms it; or, to go deeper into the 
matter, it is social progress taking that particular form. 

While the powerful tide of economic progress now sweeping across the world demands 
the appropriate technical development of regions hitherto more or less marooned, we 
must aim, in our efforts to further their technological progress, not merely at importing 
production or consumption machinery foreign to their civilization, but at far more 
fundamental changes. In countries which are groping towards a new civilization, the 
oldest and most firmly rooted social and legal systems are called in question. Techno- 
logical progress entails social changes which, to a greater or lesser extent, overturn 
long-established systems and institutions. 

For practical purposes, the problem may be viewed in the following way: methods 
must be devised for introducing new techniques which will promote economic 
development, without exposing the local environment to the social crises which their 
introduction entails. Theoretically, the problem consists in understanding that techno- 
logical change is a process in the social evolution of an underdeveloped country. 

This vitally important problem was the subject of the International Social Science 
Symposium held under Unesco’s auspices in Athens from 8 to 15 October 1952, at the 
invitation of the Greek Society for International Studies. It is probably the first time 
that such an invitation has been extended by a country in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area. The symposium, which discussed the problem from the point of view of the 
countries of the Near and Middle East, was attended by teachers and research workers, 
social scientists, lawyers, political scientists, economists, sociologists and social psycho- 
logists from Egypt, Greece, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. In addition, 
large international organizations, such as ILO, FAO and WHO, and several non- 
governmental organizations, were represented at it, and their delegates, nationals of 
Brazil, China and the United States of America, not only contributed their specialized 
knowledge, but expressed the feelings of different countries and civilizations. 

The meeting provided an opportunity for a very interesting debate on the techno- 
logical progress made by countries in the Near and Middle East. Reference was also 
made to the obstacles to progress and their economic consequences. 

It was very soon obvious how keenly interested participants were in the preparation 
of a clearly defined programme of scientific research concerning their own countries. 
They quickly realized that, despite considerable differences, their countries had enough 
in common and were sufficiently similarly situated to make it worth their while to 
co-operate in the conducting of parallel surveys on changes in their social structures 
and institutions resulting from technological progress. 

A thorough study was made of the means available for such research and of the 
particular difficulties likely to be encountered. After discussing the social and legal 
effects to technological development, participants were able to outline a draft pro- 
gramme and to make several recommendations regarding its execution. 

The specialists were interested in the conducting of: (a) parallel studies, in the 
general form of “‘surveys”, with maximum use of existing documentation, of social 
structures and the degree of technological development in the various countries; | 
(b) parallel studies of agricultural reforms which the debates had revealed as a common 
problem of vital importance; (c) parallel studies of administrative evolution, which 
seems to be one of the most original of the social phenomena resulting from technological 


1 The Assembly elected the following officers: Chairman: Mr. Argyropoulo (Greece), Chairman of the Society for 
International Studies; Vice-Chairmen: Mgr. Maroun (Lebanon), Vice-Chairman of Unesco’s Executive Board, 
and Mr. Morcos (Egypt), Professor of Law in Cairo ; Rapporteur-Général: Mr. Clemens (Belgium), Professor at 
Liége University and Scientific Director of the Symposium. Unesco was represented by Mr. de Lacharriere, 
Deputy Director of the Department of Social Sciences, and Mr. Godchot, of the Science Co-operation Office 
in Cairo. 
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development; and (d) preparation of monographs on carefully selected villages, 
emphasizing the influence of technological development on social relations. 

Two ideas, apparently, should be particularly stressed. 

It may at first sight appear surprising that a meeting on technological development 
should be primarily interested in agricultural reforms, but the problem has to be 
approached in different ways according to the structure of the societies under con- 
sideration. In an industrial society, technological development means industrialization. 
In predominantly rural countries, technological development means principally the 
modernization of methods and techniques of cultivating the soil, and the organization 
of farming. 

This does not mean that industrialization problems were ignored, but the question 
was raised whether the mentality bred by a certain type of agricultural system is not 
in itself a social factor militating against technological development, that is, against 
the improvement of agricultural methods and the introduction and growth of industry, 
as well as against changes in the way of life of the society concerned. 

A study of agricultural reforms should therefore be conducted in such a way as to 
penetrate beneath the surface of the transformation process affecting the peoples of the 
Near and Middle East. In carrying out such research, agricultural reforms should be 
considered both from the legal and political science points of view and from that of 
political economy and sociology. Agricultural reforms seem here to mean not only 
the transformation of land systems, but a step towards the improvement of agricultural 
techniques and, through the changes which they entail in the system of values and in 
social relations, such reforms also seem to constitute a first step towards later techno- 
logical progress in other fields. 

Secondly, a discussion of the effects of technological progress on societies and institu- 
tions revealed the overriding importance of the ‘‘administrative”’ problem arising from 
the evolution of a society hitherto wedded to its traditions. 

Everywhere, social development under the influence of technology has revealed 
the necessity for new “functions”, particularly ‘‘administrative’’? functions. Thus 
industry will continue to be a foreign intrusion in a country until the nationals 
themselves have been trained to the functions of business management. Again, trans- 
formations in rural life have created a need for local administrators to solve social 
problems arising as a result of technological development. Lastly, the influence of 
technological progress on government activities and the new duties which the State 
has to discharge as initiator and regulator of technological development call for an 
extension of the functions of general administration and the creation of new 
ones. 

While the creation of new administrative functions should be considered as a result 
of changes in the social structure, it denotes in itself a structural change in the society; 
it meets social needs born of the new social system. In this connexion, it is curious to 
see how the ideas springing from the theoretical discussions of the Athens Symposium 
were to converge spontaneously with those expressed a month later at the meetings in 
Brussels, to consider practical problems. 

At those meetings, the International Institute of Administrative Sciences was to 
consider the problems raised by the adaptation of the internal administrations of 
countries that had recently acquired independence, to international life. But the 
adaptation of internal administrations to international life is a question that lies very 
largely in the field of Technical Assistance in all its different forms. And, as Technical 
Assistance is probably the most active factor in bringing about technological progress 
in underdeveloped countries, the adaptation of their internal administrations to these 
international activities may also inaugurate changes in internal administration which 
will enable them to solve the structural problems of social development arising out of 
technological progress. 
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THE ENQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


General Report submitted to Unesco’s General Conference, 1952 


At its Fifth Session the General Conference of Unesco adopted the following resolu- 
tion (3.15) for inclusion in the Organization’s 1951 Programme: 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To undertake surveys in some countries of the types of courses and methods of in- 

struction in the social sciences. 
These surveys were completed in eight selected countries (Egypt, France, India, Mexico, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia) during 
1951. 


FORMULATION OF CONCLUSIONS 


An inter-disciplinary meeting on the teaching of the social sciences was held at Unesco 
House, Paris, from 16 to 19 September 1952, and was attended by the following 
20 experts from 11 countries: P. de Bie, Professor of Sociology, University of Louvain, 
Belgium; T. Cavalcanti, Director of the National Faculty of Economics, University 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; T. Cole, Professor of Political Science, Duke University, 
Durham, United States of America; M. Duverger, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Bordeaux, France; C. Eisenmann, Professor of Law, University of Paris, 
France; M. Ginsberg, ,Professor of Sociology, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, United Kingdom; C. W. Guillebaud, Professor of Economics, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, United Kingdom; J. N. Hazard, Professor of Law, Columbia 
University, New York, United States of America; S. Hofstra, Director of the Institute 
of Social Studies, The Hague, Netherlands; H. Kelsen, Professor of Law, Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva, Switzerland, and Emeritus Professor, Berkeley 
University, California, United States of America; C. Lévi-Strauss, Professor of Cultural 
Anthropology, Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France; C. A. W. Manning, Professor 
of International Relations, London School of Economics and Political Science, United 
Kingdom; J. Meynaud, Professor of Political Economy, Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, France; H. Minami, Professor of Social Psychology, 
Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo, Japan; O. A. Oeser, Professor of Social Psychology, 
University of Melbourne, Australia; T. Palander, Professor of Economics, University 
of Upsala, Sweden; W. A. Robson, Professor of Political Science, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, United Kingdom; S. Tax, Vice-Dean and Professor 
of the Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago, United States of America; 
R. Uvalic, Vice-Rector and Professor of Political Economy, University of Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia; L. von Wiese, Professor of Sociology, University of Cologne, Germany. 

Observers attending from international organizations were: Mr. L. B. Ges (Unitep 
Nations), Dr. E. Grzegorzewski (World Health Organization), Mr. H. M. Keyes 
(International Association of Universities), Mr. J. d’Ormesson (International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies). 

The Unesco Secretariat was represented by: Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director- 
General; Mrs. A. Myrdal, Director, Department of Social Sciences; Mr. G. de Lachar- 
riére, Deputy Director, Department of Social Sciences; Mr. K. Szczerba-Likiernik, 
Head, Division of Aid to International Scientific Co-operation, Department of Social 
Sciences; and other staff members of the Departments of Social Sciences, Education, 
and Cultural Activities. 
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Six of the participants, in their capacity of general rapporteurs appointed by the 
international associations in the social sciences, had previously submitted extensive 
overall reports on the main disciplines of the social sciences, based on the enquiries 
in the eight countries surveyed.1 These were: Professor Pierre de Bie (Sociology), 
Professor Charles Eisenmann and Professor John N. Hazard (appointed after the death 
of Professor J. P. Niboyet) (Law), Professor C. W. Guillebaud (Economics), Professor 
C. A.W. Manning (International Relations), Professor W. A. Robson (Political 
Science). 

Professor M. Ginsberg was elected chairman of the meeting, Professor L. von Wiese, 
vice-chairman, and Professor J. Meynaud, rapporteur. 

The first day of the meeting was devoted to a plenary session. After the opening 
address by the Director-General, the experts discussed several general problems 
concerning the enquiry. In the afternoon statements by the five general rapporteurs 
were considered. 

For the second day and the morning of the third day (17 and 18 September) the 
meeting was divided into three sub-committees, as follows: Committee on the Status 
of the Social Sciences in Universities (Chairman: Professor M. Duverger) ; Committee 
on the Role of the Social Sciences in General Education, and as a Preparation for 
Particular Professions (Chairman: Professor W. A. Robson); Committee on the 
Training and Recruitment of Professors, and Methods of Teaching (Chairman: 
Professor J. N. Hazard). 

On the afternoon of 18 September and on 19 September, plenary sessions discussed 
the reports submitted by each of the sub-committees. The conclusions reached are set 
forth in this paper in the form of proposals for the development and improvement of 
social science teaching. With one exception, on which the vote was 11 to 5 (the status 
of the social sciences in universities), these proposals were agreed unanimously by the 
experts. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


The importance of the social sciences is rapidly becoming apparent, after a long period 
during which they were neglected in favour of the natural sciences. The social sciences 
enable Man to understand the society in which he has to live, and they contribute 
towards the scientific solution of his present and future problems. 

The different subjects covered by the social sciences are not at present successfully 
taught at every university and in every country. Furthermore, the form of teaching is 
not the same everywhere. Conditions are different from one country to another and the 
relative importance of each subject varies accordingly. 

But each country should be given the opportunity of assessing what has been done in 
its universities in regard to the teaching of the social sciences, and of comparing the 
methods used and results achieved with those of other countries. This has been the 
purpose of the enquiry conducted by Unesco, and it is also the aim of the conclusions 
formulated in this report. 


At a special meeting of the general rapporteurs it was recommended that during 1953 Unesco should publish 
a volume containing the five general reports drawn up under the responsibility of the international associations. 
In addition, Unesco will publish brochures on the teaching of the social sciences in three of the countries 
selected for the enquiry (France, the United Kingdom and the United States of America). These brochures 
will consist of the national reports on the teaching of the various disciplines in each of the three countries. 
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UNITED NATIONS, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
STATUS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN UNIVERSITIES 
Removal of Barriers between Disciplines 


The development of the social sciences is sometimes hampered by traditional university 
structures. If they are to make headway it is essential that the existing barriers between 
the various disciplines involved should be broken down. 

This aim can be achieved by various means, according to the different national 
situations. Although the creation of social science faculties composed of departments 
each covering a distinct branch of the sciences, appears to be desirable, it is nevertheless 
not easily applicable in certain countries. The establishment of inter-disciplinary 
teaching arrangements by faculties, departments, or traditional schools, often constitutes 
a first step towards improvement. But whatever the institutional formula adopted, 
it is essential that study cycles for each branch of the social sciences be established and 
that all these cycles should lead to equivalent diplomas and also that students of each 
study cycle should have the opportunity of reaching the highest possible university 
grade within their speciality. The fact that certain disciplines of the social sciences 
in some countries only allow students to reach a university diploma of a lower rank 
seems to be particularly detrimental to the development of the social sciences in general. 


Role of the Social Sciences in General Education 


As knowledge grows, the need to specialize grows with it. For the university student 
the danger of too much specialization is that his awareness of the unity of his and other 
cultures suffers. Students today are often insufficiently informed of the working of 
their own societies, not to speak of societies different from their own. The study of the 
social sciences can, and does, serve to integrate their knowledge of social relationships 
and deepen their understanding of the nature and working of societies. 

Consequently, the experts wish to draw the attention of universities to the desirability 
of giving consideration to: (a) the place of the social sciences in general education; 
(b) their place in educating and training for certain professions. 


General education in the social sciences 


Every educated citizen should have an insight into the workings of his society. Therefore 
all students should at one time or another in their education be given some knowledge 
of the structure and functioning of the society in which they live, and of some societies 
other than their own including the structure of international society. They should 
also be introduced to the methods of approach of the various social sciences’ methods 
which have made possible the objective and dispassionate study of society. 

This study should be accompanied by systematic consideration of the problems of 
values. 

The nature and contents of such a course or courses, and the place they should occupy 
in the curriculum, will differ from country and even from university to university in 
the same country. 


Special needs in some professions 


1, Some professions are directly concerned with human relations or with social change. 
In addition to the proposals for general education outlined above, such pro- 
fessions need education or training in relevant aspects of the social sciences. 

. Among these professional groups are: public servants, officials of trade union and 
trade associations, architects and town planners, personnel managers, public relations 
officers, social workers, lawyers, teachers, doctors, journalists and engineers. 

. Some of these, for example, teachers and social workers, have already established 
requirements in the social sciences in their training courses; others, for example, 
doctors, town planners and journalists have none, or too few. 
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It is recommended that while the social sciences should be incorporated to a greater | 


extent than at present in the training or education of the various professions, a super. 
ficial introduction to them should be avoided. Members of each profession should 


aspects of the social sciences relevant to their profession’s aims. 

While some social science teaching is essential for these professions, it is thought 
that over-specialization in any one social science (within the framework of the profession 
concerned) should be avoided. 


Foreign Students 


In some of the social sciences whose content varies much from nation to nation, such as 
law and political science, foreign students have complained of losing time by having 
to go over again what they had already learned in their own countries. In consequence 
the suggestion has recently been made that universities with many foreign students 
should organize courses which will take into account their studies in the discipline in 
their own countries, and which will emphasize the differences in the subject matter 
caused by national circumstances. The introduction of such foreign student courses is 
recommended in universities where there are numerous foreign students; and, further, 
there should be an adviser or advisers to guide such foreign students in the preparation 
of their programmes and in meeting problems presented by an unfamiliar culture. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The general organization of the teaching of social sciences should “combine the two 

following principles: 

1. Students, of whatever branch of the social sciences, should be given a general view 
of the social sciences as a whole, which will allow them to appreciate the complexity 


of the problems and interdependence of the phenomena. 

. Students should be able to specialize at a relatively early stage in the discipline or 
groups of disciplines in which they want to carry out work of a scientific or practical 
nature. 

Furthermore, training should, so far as possible, give the student a sound knowledge 
of social problems and structures in their different aspects and within their historical 
and geographical context. These include initiation into analytical methods of studying 
social life and therefore cover instruction in fields such as human geography; political, 
economic and social history ; differing types of societies (including national communities 
and types of society different from that in which the student lives) ; political institutions; 
social psychology; and elements of political theory, economics and statistics. 

This list, which is neither exhaustive nor authoritative, could later be completed and 
revised by regional conferences of experts according to national situations and needs, 
It is therefore recommended that Unesco take further steps in this direction. 

Concurrently with his general training in the social sciences, and also during 
specialization, the student should be able to follow courses in several fields, for example, 
legal institutions, economic mechanisms, international relations, etc. In any case, a 
flexible series of optional subjects should maintain a certain degree of communication 
between the various specialities. It seems desirable to leave the student a free choice 
of these, although certain subjects should be optional only if the minimum requirements 
are fulfilled. Nevertheless, it is considered that he should be able to specialize in one 
or another discipline of the social sciences without being forced to study subjects 
belonging to other specialities and having no value in the discipline he has selected. 
Thus, students of economics should not be obliged to follow courses on subjects dealing 
purely with law. 

In view of the importance of value judgments in the field of the social sciences, it is 
believed that ‘‘a systematic study of value judgments and of the relations between 
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questions of fact and questions of value, should be included in the teaching of the social 
sciences’. 


Freedom of expression. It should be fully appreciated that only when teachers are given 
complete freedom of thought and expression can the social sciences be taught in a 


: fruitful manner. 


Teaching methods. The lecture method, in countries where teaching staff is inadequate 


) for extensive use of the discussion method, should be supplemented by experimentation, 
+ orat least by discussion sections up to as many as thirty participants, and by individual 
> instruction under the tutorial system for a few of the very best students in each course. 
) This holds good not only for graduate work, but also for undergraduate teaching, since 


it is felt that the difference between the individual instruction at the two levels is only 


: one of proportion, and since it is clear that at both levels discussion and individual 
guidance are essential to the fullest development of understanding of a social science. 
Experimentation with new teaching methods is stimulating and this also should be 


encouraged. 


| Burden of work. The burden of teaching should not be so heavy as to preclude research 
» and experimentation, and the need for this is particularly great in the higher teaching 
grades. It was felt that members of the higher teaching grades might be released in 
| greater measure for these activities, if more assistants were employed. 


4 Equipment for teaching. Many disciplines suffer from lack of adequate teaching aids in the 


language of the country where they are taught, and of illustrative materials of a type 


' pertinent to the country. Such materials include not only textbooks but also collections 


of documents relevant to the historical development of disciplines such as law, political 
science and international relations. Unesco is experienced in preparing such teaching 


| materials and should be urged to expand its work in this field by preparing translations 


of appropriate collections of documents where they exist; and where they do not exist, 
by preparing materials which will be useful to the students. This is particularly neces- 
sary for students of economics in languages other than English. Further, Unesco should 
be urged to bring together scholars from different parts of the world for an extensive 
study of the content of the social sciences and the possible development of materials 
which could be useful in teaching. 


Organization of the Work of University Students 


Teamwork. Teaching methods involving individual or teamwork approaches depend 
upon the discipline, it being felt that teamwork has, for example, less application to 
economics than to sociology. 


Field work. This is absolutely essential to anthropology and to sociology, but of less 
importance in law and economics. 


Individual work. The extent of freedom of choice allowed to each student in pursuing 
his studies depends upon his maturity. If he is not mature, the professor should guide 
him carefully until he is ready to proceed on his own initiative. 


Place of research in curricula. Research in the sense of an original contribution to knowledge 
cannot be’ expected from undergraduates, but the preparation at an early stage of 
written work for criticism occupies the same important place in the undergraduate 
curriculum, as does association through field work with the problems of a community 
for a student in sociology. Research has a prominent place in the graduate school 
curriculum, 
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Training in research techniques. No special courses in methods and techniques of research 
are necessary for undergraduates, although when material involving points of substance 
is presented to them, it should be explained how such material is obtained so that they 
should have at least an elementary knowledge of techniques of assembling data in the 
discipline. For the graduate student, such specialized courses may be desirable in some 
disciplines, but they may not be necessary in cases of carefully supervised individual 
research during which the teacher criticizes the techniques used as well as the material 
discovered by his pupil. Quantitative techniques are not required in all disciplines, 
Where they are required, however, it is recommended that a basic course in statistics 
be taken as early as possible since it is a prerequisite for much of the further work. 


Research and the teachers themselves. Research is essential to good teaching, and the teacher 
should be released from teaching duties for a certain amount of time to enable him to 
indulge in it. 


Agency to guide research. Both the university and special research institutes are appropriate, 
Experience has proved that special institutes sometimes attract funds that would not 
otherwise be made available for research, and further, they make possible development 
along unconventional lines in some cases where the established faculties favour 
traditional fields of investigation. In addition, the institute, both inside and outside 
of the university, has made for integration of disciplines, and for teamwork approaches 
to complicated problems of field work. It is felt that in countries in which all universities 
are State institutions, the existence of private institutes to which funds may be given 
for research in subjects having no immediate, empirical appeal to the State may be 
especially desirable. 


Examinations. Examinations should be a test not only of a student’s knowledge, but also 
of the student’s capacity for independent reasoning and for applying the principles 
and technical methods appropriate to the particular discipline in question. It is felt 
that at the level of the bachelor’s degree, the examinations should be concerned only 
with the subject matter with which the students have been acquainted, either all 
together at the end of the course, or subject by subject as the course proceeds. With 
regard to the doctorate, it is thought that the examination should be limited to the 
subjects set forth in the examination announcement. There were those who felt, 
however, that in countries where few graduate students have received their bachelor’s 
degree in the examining university, it may be necessary to explore more extensively 
their background knowledge in fields referred to in the examination announcement, 
but not directly related to the discipline in which the doctoral degree is being sought. 

There is some feeling that examinations are not always carried out objectively, and 
that a guarantee of the impartiality of the oral examination for the doctorate might 
be furnished, where necessary, if it were conducted by a board, rather than by a single 
professor. 

The entire question of the subject matter of examinations for the various academic 
degrees might well be set aside until there is agreement on the standardization of 
degrees. On the other hand there are those who favour tackling the matter earlier, 
especially with regard to the doctorate, for which there are currently less differences 
in requirements than for other degrees. 


The thesis. A thesis representing the fruits of original research is imperative for the 
doctorate, but no such thesis need be required for the bachelor’s degree, it being left 
to each university to prescribe such written work as it may think desirable for the award 
of this. 


Conferring of degrees. In countries where the social sciences are well established, there is 
no reason to recommend a special differentiation in degrees; on the contrary, this might 
detract from the prestige they have now acquired. But in countries where the principle 
of differentiation in degrees is accepted, there may be reason to recommend further 
differentiation in respect of the social sciences. 
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RECRUITMENT OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


The meeting reached the following conclusions on the question of the selection and 
training of university teachers of the social sciences: 


Methods of selection. The two methods of selection—competitive examination and 
appointment without examination on the basis of a candidate’s record—both have 
good and bad features, and it is impossible to make an a priori choice between them. 
However, where the non-competitive method is employed, it is recommended that 
safeguards be introduced to avoid appointments on a basis not related to merit. Such 
safeguards seem to exist in the requirement by some universities that the reasons for 


| selection should be published and by others that recommendations for appointment be 


approved by a board of faculty members or by the entire faculty. Above all, the selection 
must be fair and the procedure, whatever it be, must be designed to eliminate 
favouritism, 


Qualifications of candidates. The formal requirement of a doctoral degree is not necessary, 
but evidence of wide scholarship, equivalent to that for which a doctoral degree is 


| awarded, should be required for promotion above the junior teaching grades. In this 
| connexion, the extreme importance of experience in field work, notably in anthropology, 


is emphasized. 


Specialization of candidates. In view of the liability of teachers to become increasingly narrow 
in their field of specialization, the candidate for a teaching position should be required 
to offer evidence of having received the broadest type of education at the university 
level prior to having entered upon his graduate programme of special studies. 


Practising professionals. Persons exercising professions outside the universities have a 
place in teaching in order to provide the desired link between teaching and practice, 
but there should always exist a strong permanent faculty of full-time teachers who 
control the policy to be followed; and the practising professionals should be used only 
to supplement the basic teaching programme. 


Problems of countries where social science teaching has not yet been developed extensively. Study 
abroad is essential when the universities of a country are not yet sufficiently staffed to 
provide the best possible training, but cultural differences between the countries in 
which study is undertaken and those in which teaching is to be conducted after com- 
pletion of study, may be such that special care should be taken to ensure that the 
student does not lose touch with his own culture. In order to ensure this, foreign 
specialists might be invited to serve in the universities of the area in which new teachers 
are to be trained, or students studying abroad might associate themselves with foreign 
scholars familiar with their own culture, so as to permit constant consideration of the 
relation between the discipline they are pursuing and the culture in which it is to be 
applied. 
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THE CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 
OF DOCUMENTATION 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Report on the meeting of the Steering Committee, Paris, 19-20 December 1952 


The Steering Committee met only a few days after the General Conference had decided 
to give the Committee for the Co-ordination of Social Science Documentation consul. 
ative status with Unesco. The members of the Steering Committee expressed their 
pleasure at this decision, which will increase the committee’s scope and influence. They 
then considered its effect on the composition of the committee and the organization 
of its work, having regard to the setting up a few weeks previously of the provisional 
International Social Science Council. 

It was decided to enlarge the membership of the committee so as to make it more 
representative, not only as regards branches of study relating to the social science, 
but also as regards the geographical distribution of its members. At the suggestion 
of the different international social science associations with which the committee 
means to maintain close working relations, a number of new members will be appointed, 
and will attend the next plenary session, to be held in Paris in September 1953, 
The provisional International Social Science Council will also be asked to propose a 
candidate. 


ACCOUNT OF THE COMMITTEE’S ACTIVITIES 


Thanks to the continuous assistance given by Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, 
the committee has already been able to prepare—or have prepared by the appropriate 
bodies—various bibliographical instruments, the growth of which the Steering 
Committee noted with satisfaction. 

Thanks to the International Political Science Association, International Political 
Science Abstracts has already been appearing for two years. It is still relatively unknown, 
however, and a big effort will be needed to improve its circulation. But its scientific 
value is now recognized by experts, and it has proved itself not only a useful source 
of information, but an effective means of developing its particular discipline. During 
1953, an enquiry will be made among a chosen public to find out how far the formulas 
adopted by this publication satisfy the needs of the different classes of reader to whom 
it is addressed. 

The International Sociological Association has prepared the first volume of its 
review Current Sociology, consisting essentially of the International Bibliography of 
Sociology. The bibliography for 1951 appeared in two parts, one for each half year. 
The second instalment marked a notable advance upon the first, owing to the generous 
assistance of several national associations. This development should continue for the 
1952 bibliography which is now in active course of preparation and will appear in 
a single issue in the summer of 1953. 

The first ‘‘trend report”’, which is to alternate with the bibliographical lists in Current 
Sociology, is already being printed; prepared by Dr. Gilfillan, of Chicago, it deals with 
“‘The Social Consequences of Technological Progress”. Dr. MacRae, of the Department 
of Sociology at the London School of Economics, should have completed within a 
few weeks the second trend report, relating to ‘‘Social Stratification and Social Mobility”, 
which will form Volume 2, No. 1, of the review. 

The committee has also entrusted to the International Political Science Association 
the task of preparing an International Bibliography of Political Science, similar to 
the International Bibliography of Sociology. Thus, little by little, the basic biblio- 
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graphical instruments are being created for each of the social sciences which do not 
already possess them; this work plays an extremely important part in the committee’s 
programme. We can thus ensure a co-ordination between these diverse bibliographies 
which avoids clashing and respects the same general principles of presentation. The 
preparation of the first volume of this bibliography, relating to work published in 
1952, is progressing satisfactorily, and will appear during 1953. The International 
Committee of Comparative Law, in turn, has been given the task of preparing a Survey 
of Legal Documents in the World, the printing of which is already well advanced, and 
which will make readily available definite information never before assembled in so 
comprehensive a way. 

Preparation of these different publications has enabled the committee to gain 
valuable experience with regard to the forms of its co-operation with the various 
international associations technically responsible for this work. In each case, the 
technical aid of the committee has proved necessary, and had been asked for by the 
associations themselves. 

Further, the committee has prepared a number of documentary guides and repertories 
on its own initiative. The International Repertory of Social Science Documentation Centres, 
published by Unesco since 1952, is still very incomplete, and has had its critics. Never- 
theless, it carries information which is not to be found elsewhere, and it can serve 
as a basis for more thorough work on all the documentary facilities available to social 
scientists. 

There has since been prepared an International Repertory of Social Science Periodicals, 
which Unesco is also to publish in the near future. This list gives descriptive notices 
of the 800 specialized periodicals in existence in 1952, and its use is facilitated by detailed 
indexes. 

In 1952 also, announcements were prepared for publication in the Selected Inventory 
of Periodical Publications, which has been appearing since 1951. These supplementary 
announcements have also been regularly published in the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 
Finally, the committee will ensure, especially in countries short of library and documen- 
tation services, the widest possible distribution of other documents it compiled in 1952: 
Guide pour V’établissement d’un Centre de Documentation de Sciences Sociales and Tableaux 
des Principales Bibliographies Périodiques de Sciences Sociales. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK FOR 1953 


The Steering Committee has undertaken, on the basis of the latest information it 
could obtain, to examine the bibliographical situation of the various branches of 
social science. It has been trying to find out what were the most obvious gaps in the 
basic bibliography of the social sciences, and how the work of certain international 
associations could help to fill them. 

The three branches for which a special bibliographical effort would be useful seemed 
to be social psychology, cultural anthropology and economics. It has therefore decided 
to carry out, in close contact with the associations dealing with these disciplines, and 
profiting by all the guidance which the International Social Science Council could 
give, a thorough study of the situation for each science, so that it may be possible 
during the coming months to draw up a detailed plan to be carried out as possibilities 
allow. 

For the legal sciences, it has been decided to entrust to the International Committee 
of Comparative Law the preparation of annotated bibliographies on law in certain 
countries. It seemed easier to approach this matter from the national aspect. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Lipstein, professor of law at Cambridge, has agreed to prepare a report on 
the possibilities of a really international bibliography of law. 

Being also concerned with means of information about statistics, the Steering Com- 
mittee decided to study the possibility of preparing a list of bibliographies of statistical 
sources existing in the different countries. 

Dealing with the relations between different disciplines, the committee noted the gaps 
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and imperfections which appear, from the point of view of social science, in Volume J] F 


(Third Edition) of the recently published Index Bibliographicus. It recommended that, | 
in a new edition, the social sciences should be regrouped in a separate section. It agreed | 
to be responsible, in conjunction with the International Federation for Documentation, F 
for the preparation of a new edition of this section, which could be ready before the 
end of 1953. The Steering Committee ended its meeting by expressing the wish that F- 
the committee’s resources might be increased in future, in order gradually to ensure fF 
for the social sciences, which are steadily expanding in all Unesco’s Member States, 
the bibliographical and documentary equipment necessary for fruitful scientific F7 
work. 


A MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN 


Unesco House, Paris 22, 23, 24 October 1952 


Experts: Mr. J. Narbonne (France), Professor J. Stoetzel (France), Dr. L. Broch 
(Norway), Dr. E. Gronseth (Norway), Professor J. J. Schokking (Netherlands), 
Dr. G. Bremme (German Federal Republic), Mrs. N. Radoslavljevic (Yugoslavia) 
and Professor M. Snuderl (Yugoslavia). 

Representative of the United Nations: Mrs. M. Bruce (Department of Social Affairs), 

Observers: Lady Tiphaine Lucas (Associated Countrywomen of the World), Mrs. 
A. Lehmann (International Alliance of Women), Mrs. Pichon-Landry (International 
Council of Women), Dame C. Haslett and Mrs. S. Tiers (International Federation 
of Business and Professional Women), Miss J. M. Bowie (International Federation 
of University Women), Dr. M. R. Bouchemousse (World Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations). 

Rapporteur-Général of Unesco: Mr. M. Duverger, Professor of Political Science at the 
Universities of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Representatives of Unesco: Mrs. A. Myrdal, Dr. E. F. Frazier, Miss P. Das and 
Mr. P. H. Coeytaux. 

Mrs. Myrdal, Director of the Department of Social Sciences, opened the meeting 

on behalf of the Director-General and outlined its purpose. This was the elaboration 

of a plan for the survey, undertaken under the auspices of Unesco, on the political 
role of women in four countries (France, Norway, German Federal Republic and 

Yugoslavia), and the adoption of appropriate measures for co-ordinating these four 

surveys. She also mentioned the reasons for which Unesco, in agreement with the 

National Commissions concerned, had decided to apply these surveys to the four Mem- 

ber States where women have obtained equal political rights at different junctures 

in the political, economic and social evolution of their countries. 
The meeting elected Professor J. Stoetzel (France) as its chairman. 
The following agenda, drawn up by the Secretariat, was adopted without alteration: 

1. Adoption of a plan of systematic research into: 

(a) Different ways in which women participate in political life (in elections, parlia- 
ment, public administration, government, societies and political parties, the 
press, etc.). Indirect influence of women on political life. 

(b) The classification by categories (age group, occupation, economic level, upbrin- 
ging, education, etc.) of women taking part in political life. 

(c) Current feelings on the political réle of women (influence and persistence of 
anti-feminist traditions, etc; their importance in relation to the research). 
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g, Examination of the sources of documentation available in each of the four countries. 
3. Study of direct research methods, including: 

(a) Enquiries, analysis of articles appearing in the press, monographs, community 

studies, interviews, biographies, etc. 

(b) The practical possibilities of the adoption of these methods and collaboration 

with universities, research institutes, etc. 
4. Organization of research: 

(a) The possible use of working hypotheses and, if advisable, selection of such as 

are adequate. 

(b) Detailed research (practical possibilities and methodology). 

5. Recommendations as to the structure and presentation of the four national reports. 
6. Other matters. 

In considering Item 1, the meeting decided to follow, with requisite alterations, the 
plan set out by Professor Duverger in the preliminary working paper drawn up as 
a guide for the scientific symposium on this subject at The Hague in September 1952 
on the occasion of the Congress of the International Political Science Association 
(Unesco/SS/PR/Conf.1/2). 

It was, however, decided to add to the six forms of participation mentioned in that 
document: (a) electoral participation; (b) participation in political assemblies and 
government; (c) participation in the administrative and the para-political professions; 
(d) participation in societies; (e) women and the press; and (f) indirect aciuon of 
women upon political life, and a further point (g) dealing with the participation 
of women in the economic life of a country, in view of the importance of this form of 
participation in the social structure of Yugoslavia (worker’s councils in nationalized 
undertakings, administrative councils of co-operatives, Chamber of Producers in 
the Federal Parliament, etc.). 

It was recommended that the survey on the political role of women should in each 
case be related to current social opinions in the country in question, and that special 
attention should be paid to economic and social factors governing the role of women 
in the family and the community, to the educational level of women and the oppor- 
tunities for study open to them, and to the attitude of the public (public opinion as 
a whole and the opinion of men and women voters taken separately) to the participation 
of women in political life. In reply to objections raised by the representatives of non- 
governmental organizations, it was explained that the research on the part played by 
the female section of the electorate would always include a comparison with the male 
counterpart; and it was recognized that this comparative method was the only one 
of any real scientific validity. 

It was decided also that in each case this systematic analysis should be preceded 
by a general report on the country concerned, describing the legal status of women 
(especially in private law) and paying special attention both to the historical evolution 
of women’s rights and to the various stages by which the present position has been 
reached. 

In the course of the discussion of Item 2 of the agenda, the national rapporteurs 
gave information on the sources of information and facilities for research available 
in their respective countries. It is evident that, despite certain important gaps, a 
considerable body of information is available; but it was recognized that before this 
information could be of any real value it must be carefully sifted in order to ensure 
the elimination of any data not guaranteed completely impartial. 

Since Item 3, dealing with direct research methods, raised complex problems, the 
meeting decided to set up a sub-committee composed of the chairman, the national 
rapporteurs, Professor Duverger and Mrs. Myrdal, to decide what research methods 
could be applied for this purpose. The sub-committee recommended the use of five 
main methods which it was thought could usefully be applied: 

1. Enquiry amongst groups and associations (political parties, associations of women, 
clubs, etc.). 

2. Enquiry into public opinion. 

3. Analysis of the press (both large circulation daily papers and special women’s 
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papers), the radio (programmes for women listeners), political speeches by speakers 
of both sexes, school textbooks, advertisements designed to appeal to women, 
vocational guidance methods, etc. 

. Monographs, in particular, community studies, several of which are at present 
being carried out in Germany under the auspices of the Unesco Social Science 
Institute in Cologne. 

. Personal interviews, biographies and character studies of leading personalities, 
both men and women; this method of investigation throws light on the motives 
(psychological or social) which have led them to play an active part in political life, 

The sub-committee was fully aware that it would be difficult, for financial reasons, 
to apply all these methods of research in each of the four countries concerned, since 
the funds allocated by Unesco to the International Political Science Association and 
the Institute at Cologne are limited. It appeared, however, that supplementary funds 
could if necessary be obtained from the National Commissions of the States concerned, 
which have promised their full collaboration in the execution of this survey. 

The meeting, sitting again in plenary session, ratified the plan drawn up by the 
sub-committee as it stood. 

As regards Item 4 of the agenda, those present at the meeting asked whether it 
would be advisable to elaborate working hypotheses similar to those drawn up by 
Professor Duverger in his general report to The Hague Congress (cf. document Unesco/ 
SS/PRW/Conf.1/3, pages 3-7). It was recognized that these hypotheses were very 
tentative, and that there was no proof that they could usefully be applied in the four 
countries where the survey was being made. The meeting agreed, however, in principle, 
to such hypotheses being used, provided they were regarded not as a priori ideas but 
as provisional conclusions drawn up on the basis of data so far available. It was recog- 
nized that these hypotheses might be of two types: the first, relating to facts, could 
be checked in the course of the investigation; the second, more complex and therefore 
more doubtful, relating to the causes of certain facts. 

In connexion with Item 5, the meeting took various decisions regarding the work 
time-table and the method of presentation of national reports. It was decided that 
the documentary and descriptive part of the reports should follow closely parallel 
lines; but that this part should form merely an annex to the main body of the report, 
which should consist mainly of a synthesis stressing the original aspects of the problem; 
in this part of the report uniformity of presentation should not be carried too far, 
otherwise there would be a danger of misrepresenting the particular situations obtaining 
in each country. 

It was decided that the national reports, which should contain a bibliographical 
appendix and a statement of the methods employed, were to be submitted to Unesco 
by 1 July 1953; while the other part of the report, containing the synthesis, drawn up 
by the general rapporteur, was to be submitted by the end of October 1953. It was 
further recommended that the national rapporteurs should meet again, as a small 
working party, during 1953 to compare their experiences and make their contribution 
to the final report. That report would then be presented in 1954 to the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

It should be added that this meeting provided an opportunity for a useful exchange 
of views between the national rapporteurs and the observers from non-governmental 
women’s organizations, who took an active part in the discussion and put forward 
constructive suggestions. These organizations promised to collaborate wholeheartedly 
in the research, both through the medium of their international secretariats and through 
their national branches in the countries concerned. Since they possess a large body of 
information and long experience of problems concerning the role of women in modern 
society, they are in a position to assist the national rapporteurs very considerably in 
their work. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
PROGRAMME AND AIMS OF UNESCO 


Unesco House, 19-22 August 1952 


On the initiative of the International Union of Scientific Psychology, and with Unesco’s 
assistance, a conference was organized at Unesco House (Paris) from 19 to 22 August 
1952, to study ways in which social psychology might contribute to Unesco’s programme 
and purposes. Several members of the Social Sciences Department of the Organization 
held discussions with representatives, from 14 countries, of national psychological asso- 
ciations. 

The importance of active co-operation between the Union and Unesco in social 
psychology was emphasized, and a number of practical plans for this purpose were 
worked out or drawn up during the meetings. A few of these plans are mentioned 
below. 

The Union stated its willingness to undertake a general study of the teaching of 
social psychology as part of the large-scale survey, organized, by Unesco, of the teaching 
of social sciences. The Union also undertook to prepare a preliminary report on research 
in social psychology, in order to learn what contribution national research institutions 
can make to the scientific solution of certain current problems in this field. 

With regard to publications on social psychology, the Union will, in co-operation 
with Unesco, investigate the possibility of producing a bibliography on the lines of the 
review Current Sociology, to be entitled Current Social Psychology. At the same time the 
possibility will be examined of publishing yearly, with Unesco’s aid, a special number 
of a psychological review to be devoted to questions in social psychology that are of 
particular interest to the Organization. It was also suggested that Unesco be asked to 
devote an occasional number of the International Social Science Bulletin to a special subject 
connected with social psychology. It was agreed that, if they represented international 
literature more effectively, the Psychological Abstracts might fill the need for this type of 
abstract. Concrete proposals were made for achieving this object. 

At Unesco’s request the meeting drew up a list of subjects on which joint research 
should be particularly encouraged. The subjects especially recommended to the 
attention of the International Council of Social Sciences were the followings: (a) 
national stereotypes and a people’s manner of perceiving or conceiving other peoples, 
and its relations with each of them; (b) patterns of national behaviour; (c) the psycho- 
logical aspects of technological changes; (d) psychological factors affecting population 
problems. 

Notice was also drawn to the importance and practical use of the study of dynamic 
processes among small groups, such as the family and social classes; also of the problem 
of incentive and stimulus in different forms of productive activity (industry, agriculture, 
education, etc.). 

Suggestions were made for collaboration between Unesco and the Union at the 
Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology, to be held in Montreal in 1954. 
Subjects in social psychology of interest to Unesco and suitable for round-table discus- 
sion on this occasion were suggested and discussed. The meeting examined the problem 
of relations between the Union and other associations with allied aims, as well as 
methods of following up the successful work of this first conference. 

The Unesco representatives, as well as members of the International Union of 
Scientific Psychology, expressed their conviction that a new form of co-operation, 
promising the best results, had been established at this conference. 
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THE HAVANA SEMINAR ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Havana, 4-16 August 1952 


In collaboration with the United Nations Educational, Scientificand Cultural Organiza- 
tion, the Inter-American Academy of International and Comparative Law organized 
a Seminar on Human Rights at Havana from 4 to 16 August 1952. This meeting was 
convened in accordance with a resolution adopted by the General Conference at its 
Fifth Session, authorizing the Director-General: ‘“To sponsor and assist international 
and regional organizations to hold seminars and meetings on the subject of Human 
Rights, such as that organized in 1951 by the Inter-American Academy of International 
and Comparative Law.” 

At its First Session, held in Cuba in December 1950, the Regional Conference of 
National Commissions of the Western Hemisphere had also recommended the organization 
of this seminar, which was originally intended to take place in 1951 but was postponed 
until 1952, The seminar was held at Unesco’s Regional Office for the Western 
Hemisphere which, working in close collaboration with the Inter-American Academy 
of International and Comparative Law, helped to prepare and run it. All American 
countries had been invited to take part in the seminar and the following were repre- 
sented: Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay and the United States of America. Brazil was to have sent two 
representatives, but at the last moment they were unable to come. There were 
56 participants. 

The seminar included three courses given by foreign professors and five lectures by 
Cuban professors. The courses and lectures were followed by debates in which both 
students and professors took part. The foreign professors were Dr. Enrique Sayagues 
Lazo, professor at the Faculty of Law at Montevideo University, Dr. Herbert Dorn, 
professor of political economy and Director of the Institute of Inter-American Research 
at Delaware University, and Dr. Francisco Ayala, professor of philosophy and social 
science at Puerto Rico University. 

In his course, Dr. Sayagues Lazo dealt with the political and social aspects of Human 
Rights, covering the following subjects: 

1. Declaration of Human Rights. Its great importance. Its prior history. Plan of work 
of the Economic and Social Council. Legal force of the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Views expressed on this subject. Provisions contained in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Their implementation. Need for a covenant. 

2. Covenant on Human Rights and its application. First meetings of the Commission 
on Human Rights. Fifth and sixth meetings of the Economic and Social Council. 
Debates of the Social Commission. Fifth General Assembly of the United Nations. 

3. Draft covenant submitted to the Twelfth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. Seventh meeting of the Commission on Human Rights. Debates of the 
working party. Resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its 
Thirteenth Session. Fifth General Assembly. Present situation. 

4. Human Rights and domestic jurisdiction. Various views on this subject. Effective 
implementation of Human Rights. Various aspects. Single or multiple system. 
Positive measures: adjustment of national law to international standards. Practical 
assistance given by the United Nations. Reports. Yearbook. Other measures. 

5. Methods of supervision: enquiries. Extrajudicial claims. Competent bodies. Who is 
responsible for dealing with claims? Subject of the claim. Judicial action. Establish- 
ment of international tribunals. Right to sue. Execution of the judgment. Con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Dorn had selected as the subject of his lectures ““Human Rights as factors in 

economic and social development’’. He dealt with the following questions: 

1. Economic and social development through the integration of a country’s resources of 
manpower and materials; unilateral, bilateral and multilateral integration. Human 
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freedoms and rights, their characteristics and interaction on economic and social 

development. Critical analysis of present-day doctrine; comparison between negative 

and positive laws. 

2. Human freedoms or rights, result of evolution through the ages. That evolution 
from the pre-legal stage until the promulgation of laws safeguarding those freedoms 
or rights in both East and West. Communism and Human Rights. 

3. Human freedoms or rights as elements of economic and social life in the past. 
Their true role in the effective integration and co-ordination of the economic resources 
within a country and in its relations with other countries. Current ideas on economic 
development and human rights and adequate understanding of the lessons of history. 

4. National and international declarations and laws on human freedoms and rights 
prior to the action taken by Unesco. Differences and similarities in their form and 
content. Successes and failures. 

5. What stage have we reached? Appraisal of Unesco’s efforts from our point of view. 
Achievements and plans for the future; their contribution to national and 
international economic development. Conclusions. 

The topic chosen by Professor Ayala was: ‘‘The rights of the individual within the 

community.”’ His lectures covered the following subjects: 

1. Introduction. Definition of the problem. Freedom indispensable to man and social 
freedom. The liberal State and democratic freedom. 

2, Cultural history of political liberalism. The modern constitutional system and 
reference to similar systems in the Middle Ages. Earlier modern declarations of 
human rights made in recent years. 

3. The rights of the individual and the middle-class State. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and recent Constitution of Puerto Rico. 

4. Problem raised by the implementation of social rights. True aim of any declaration 
of Human Rights. 

5. Individual freedom within the community. Mass communication techniques and 
man’s inner freedom. Consideration of possible solutions. 

The Cuban professors gave the following lectures: Dr. Pablo Lavin: ‘‘Human Rights in 

the Charter of Bogota’’; Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez: ‘““The relationship between economic 

development and Human Rights’’; Dr. José Manuel Cortina: ‘“Technical problems 
raised by the draft Covenant on Human Rights’; Dr. Francisco Ichaso: ‘‘Human 

Rights and the various aspects of culture’; Dr. Cosme de la Torriente: ‘“‘Human 

Rights in Cuba’s revolutionary Constitutions”’. 

Dr. Guillermo Francovich, Director of Unesco’s Regional Office for the Western 
Hemisphere, opened the session with a speech in which he drew attention to the 
purpose of the seminar and extended a welcome to all participants. 

At the closing meeting, Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, President of the Inter-American Academy 
of International and Comparative Law, reviewed the work accomplished at the seminar 
and presented the students with certificates. 

One tangible result of the seminar has been that Cuban students have decided to 
form an association with the aim of spreading knowledge of Human Rights. This body, 
which is called the Cuban Association for the Diffusion and Respect of Human Rights, 
has already begun its work and, in its declaration of basic principles, proclaims ‘‘the 
urgent need to intensify propaganda and education in order to awaken the conscience 
of individuals and communities, so that human ‘beings, as individuals, citizens and 
members of society, may enjoy these fundamental rights’’. 

The Inter-American Academy of International and Comparative Law intends to 
publish the text of the lectures given during the seminar in a volume which will be 
distributed at the end of the year. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PART IV 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 

, institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject matter of 

the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


THE WORLD SITUATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Introduction to the Secretary-General’s Annual Report to the General Assembly. General Assembly, 
Seventh Session, Official Records, A/2141/Add.1, 8 October 1952, Advance copy, 
II pp. 

[Ej. Sc. (Overall survey of the world situation) Org. (Basic trends in the United Nations 

just before the Seventh Session of the General Assembly.) ] In order to make it as up to 

date as possible, the Secretary-General has published separately, and at the last moment, 
the introduction to his annual report, in which he gives an over-all picture of the world 
situation from the point of view of the United Nations. We dealt with the report 
itself (A/2141) in our last number. In his introduction, the Secretary-General empha- 
sizes that world tension is far from having diminished. In Korea, it hinders the 
conclusion of an armistice. In Europe, it keeps the problem of Germany in dangerous 
suspense, while relations between Yugoslavia and its neighbours continue to be bitter. 

Everywhere, military expenditure is inflicting crushing burdens on the people and 

upsetting economies. 

In the underdeveloped regions of the world, with their lack of private and public 
capital, it has not yet been possible to give economic and social development all the 
necessary impetus, despite the success of the United Nations Programme of Technical 
Assistance. At the present rate of capital flow, the standard of living of the under- 
developed countries is every year falling further behind that of developed countries. 

The Secretary-General asks Member States to make UN into a more and more 
powerful instrument, while there is still time: 

“No one can be sure today that we can succeed in avoiding a third world war. But I 
am sure that a fuller use by the governments of Member States of the resources of the 
United Nations, and the steady development year by year of its influence and authority, 
will diminish the danger of disaster and help us move ahead toward those aspirations 
which are as right and true and as deserving of the loyalty of all mankind as they were 
when they were proclaimed seven years ago in the United Nations Charter.” 

Dealing with social questions, the Secretary-General refers in particular to the 
Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation (reviewed in the Bulletin, vol. IV, no. 3). 
The present social situation brings us face to face with a problem which our civilization 
must solve by vast programmes of technological, economic and cultural aid; it is not a 
case for private philanthropy, but of indispensable investments against the grave risks 
which the present state of humanity has brought about throughout the world. 
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BUDGET OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES FOR 1953 


First Report to the Seventh Session of the General Assembly. Advisory Committee on Admi- 
nistrative and Budgetary Questions. General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2157, 
August 1952, 56 pp., printed, 60 cents. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] A critical examination of the budgetary estimates for 1953, and of the 

financial workings of the varied machinery of the United Nations. 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1953 and First Information Annex. General Assembly, 
Seventh Session, A/2125, August 1952, 174 pp., printed, $2. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] A detailed analysis, with comments, on the United Nations budget 

estimates for 1953 ($47,765,200; 1952: $48,096,780). 


Information Annex II to Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1953. General Assembly, 

Seventh Session, A/2125/Add.1, October 1952, 42 pp., printed, 40 cents. 
[Org. Sc. St. Ej. Pr.] A comparative analysis, by groups of activities and in relation 
to previous years, of the budget of the United Nations and of the various Specialized 
Agencies for 1953. Total budget estimates for the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies for 1953; $82,487,868 (1952: $82,327,718). 


Report of the Committee on Contributions. General Assembly, Seventh Session, Official 
Records, Supplement No. 10, A/2161, August 1952, 7 pp., printed, 10 cents. 
[Org. St. (Old and new scales). Sc. (The United Nations budget in relation to the 
national incomes of Member States, the state of their economy and their ability to 
obtain foreign exchange.)] The committee to fix the contributions of the different 
Member States to the general budget of the United Nations met from 4 to 16 August 
1952, to undertake a fresh examination of the scale of assessment, based mainly on 

calculations relating to the national income of each country. 


SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES, LISTS OF WORK IN PROGRESS, ETC. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2192, 19 September 1952, 5 pp. 
[Org. Sc. Pr.] The provisional agenda for the Seventh Session included an item entitled 
**Economic development of underdeveloped countries’’, with the following subdivisions: 
(a) Financing of economic development of underdeveloped countries; (b) Methods to 
increase world productivity; (c) Land reform; (d) Technical assistance. 
Document A/2192 gives an outline of the documentation prepared by the Secretariat 
of the Economic and Social Council on these various questions. 


Descriptive List of Research Projects and Action Programmes on Discrimination and Minority 
Problems initiated or being planned by United Nations Organs, Bodies and Specialized Agencies. 
Economic and Social Council Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. Fifth Session, E/CN.4/Sub.2/144, 18 September 1952, 


9 Pp- 
[Org. Sc. Pr.] The organs taken into consideration in this document are: General 
Assembly, Security Council, Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship Council, 
Commission on Human Rights, Social Commission, Commission on the Status of 
Women, United Nations High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees, United Nations 
Secretariat, ILO, Unesco WHO, FAO. 

For each of these the list gives, with all necessary references, the different research 
and action programmes with which each body deals, or which it plans to undertake, 
in the question of discrimination and of minorities. 
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DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, BOOKS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SEVENTH SESSION 


PROGRAMME OF THE SESSION 


La Septiéme Session Ordinaire de l’ Assemblée Générale des Nations Unies. Revue des Nations 
Unies, Special Number, October 1952, 58 pp., printed, 1oo French francs. 

Just before the opening of the Seventh Session of the General Assembly, the Revue des 

Nations Unies published, as a special number, a brochure with a list of the 72 items on 

the provisional agenda, and brief notes indicating the progress achieved in each of 

them, together with a reprint of the introduction to the Secretary-General’s report 

(reviewed in this issue of the Bulletin). 


WORK OF THE SESSION 


Journal of the United Nations. United Nations Secretariat, New York. Three editions: 
English, French, Spanish. 

[Org.] A daily publication, issued from 13 October to the end of the session: Day-by-day 

programmes of meetings, summaries of previous meetings ; information of general interest. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE SESSION 


Documents Distributed. United Nations General Assembly. Supplement to the Journal, 
published by the Secretariat in New York in English, French and Spanish. 

[Org.] A list was produced daily as a supplement to the Journal. It shows all documents 

published within the previous 24 hours for or by the Assembly and its committees. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Report of the International Law Commission, covering the Work of its Fourth Session, 4 Fune- 
8 August 1952. General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2163, September 1952, 13 pp., 
printed, 15 cents. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] Printed version of a document whose previous text (A/CN.4/58), 

was reviewed in our last issue. 


Comments received from Governments regarding the Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind and the Question of defining Aggression. General Assembly, Seventh 
Session, A/2162, 27 August 1952, 37 pp., mimeo; A/2162/Add.1, 16 September 
1952, 13 pp. 

The International Law Commission has drawn up a draft code of crimes against the 

peace and security of humanity, which has been sent to Member States. This draft 

defines the responsibility of individuals, including ruling statesmen. In addition, the 

General Assembly, at its Sixth Session, asked Member States to add their views on the 

definition of aggression to their observations on the draft. Document A/2162 reproduces 

the replies received from Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 

Indonesia, Iraq, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Document 

A/2162/Add.1 reproduces the reply from the United Kingdom. Further additions are 


expected. 


Report of the Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction on its Session held from 1 to 
31 August 1951. General Assembly, Seventh Session, Official Records, Supplement 
No.11, A/2136, July 1952, 25 pp., printed, 25 cents. 

[Ej. Sc.] In 1950, the General Assembly instructed a special committee to prepare 

detailed documentation that would enable the United Nations to consider the 

opportunity of setting up an international judicial organ to judge people accused of 
crimes against international law, and, in particular, genocide. This committee met in 

Geneva from 1 to 31 August 1951. Its report gives general data on the problems of 

international law which the setting up of such an institution would arouse, and a 
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definition of its powers, organization and procedure. It concludes with a draft statute 
for an international criminal court. This court would be composed of nine elected 
judges, who would judge individuals accused of crimes under international law, as laid 
down in conventions binding States that recognize its jurisdiction.’ 


International Criminal Jurisdiction: Comments received from Governments regarding the Report 
of the Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. General Assembly, Seventh Session, 
A/2186/23, September 1952, 2 pp. 

[Sc. Dp.] Document A/2136 was sent to Member States for study and observations, 

Document A/2186 (and the addition to it) reproduce the replies received from the 

following countries: Australia, Chile, China, Denmark, France, Israel, the Netherlands, 

Norway, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. 


Report of the Special Committee for the Consideration of the Methods and Procedures of the General 
Assembly for Dealing with Legal and Drafting Questions. General Assembly, A/2174. 
8 September 1952, 12 pp. 

[Sc. (Juridical problems posed by the work of the United Nations.)] The General 

Assembly deals with many legal questions, and drafts texts which have a legal bearing 

Various technical problems thus arise and a special committee was instructed to 

examine them. In its report it formulates observations on the best procedure to be 

followed in the various cases that arise. 


RACE QUESTIONS 


The Question of Race Conflict in South Africa Resulting from the Policies of Apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. Supplementary list of items for the agenda of 
the Seventh Regular Session: item proposed by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi-Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen. Letter dated 12 September 1952, addressed to the Secretary-General. 
United Nations General Assembly, Seventh Session, 15 September 1952, 5 pp. 

[Ej. Sc.] The signatory governments have summed up in detail in this letter their 

arguments against the Apartheid policies, which they denounce as a ‘‘threat to inter- 

national peace, and a flagrant violation of the basic principles of Human Rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations”. 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa. General Assembly, Seventh 
Session, A/2218, 10 October 1952, 7 pp. 
[Ej. Sc. Org.] Sequel to resolution 511(VI) of the General Assembly, demanding the 
setting up of a commission of arbitration. 
Replies from India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa. 


FACTORS IN NATIONAL AUTONOMY 


Replies of Governments indicating their Views on the Factors to be taken into account in deciding 
whether a Territory is or is not a Territory whose People have not yet attained a Full Measure 
of Self-government. General Assembly, Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (non-self- 
governing territories), 24 pp. A/AC.58/1, 22 May 1952, and various additions and 
complementary documents issued from May to September 1952. 

[Sc. Dp.] Documentation assembled for the meeting of the ad hoc committee which 

took place from 4 to g September 1952 (see below), and containing the replies (in 

the order of their publication) of the following countries: Belgium, Egypt, Greece, 

Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philippines, U.S.S.R., Byelorussia, Denmark, France, 

Yugoslavia, Cuba, Burma, El Salvador, Guatemala, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, 

Chile, New Zealand. 

The Secretariat has also prepared various documents (A/AC/58/3, A/AC/58/4, 

A/AC/58/5) in which the opinions of governments were analysed and compared, 

factor by factor. 
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Factors which should be taken into account in deciding whether a Territory is or is not a Territory 
whose People have not yet attained a Full Measure of Self-government. General Assembly, 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (non-self-governing territories), A/AC/58/L.1, 
8 September 1952, 11 pp. 

[Org. Sc.] The Ad Hoc Committee met at New York from 4 to 9 September 1952. It 


_ prepared for the General Assembly a list of factors which enable one to judge the 


degree of autonomy of a territory: A. Criteria of independence (international status 
involving especially the right to join the United Nations and to conclude pacts; auto- 


nomy in domestic affairs, both political and social or cultural); B. Criteria of other 

| forms of autonomy which involve a voluntary limitation of sovereignty, e.g. informed 

_ opinions freely expressed by a population about its status and the changes that can 
be made to it. 


KOREA 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
General Assembly, Seventh Session, Official Records, Supplement No. 14, A/2187, 
October 1952, 41 pp., printed, 40 cents. 

[Org. St. Dp.] The commission was set up in 1950. Its report covers the period from 5 

September 1951 to 28 August 1952. It describes the activities of this body and gives 


a full account of the internal political crisis in the summer of 1952, and an outline of 


the economic and financial situation of the country. Arnexes deal with: the composition 


of the commission; the composition of the Korean Government; list of political parties 


and of social organizations in Korea; figures for the municipal elections of 25 April 1951, 


_ for the provincial elections of 10 May 1952, for the presidential election of 5 August 1952 


and the vice-presidential election of 13 August 1952; a report on judgments pronounced 
in virtue of martial law; and a list, by countries, of the military units which have been 
put at the disposal of the United Nations in Korea. 


ERITREA 


Final Report of the United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea. General Assembly, Seventh 
Session, Official Records, Supplement No. 15,A/2188, November 1952, 89 pp., printed, 
$1. 

[Org. (Success of a particularly delicate task for the United Nations.) Sc. (An entirely 

new way of peacefully founding the autonomy of a territory.) Ej.] The work of the 

United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea—a former Italian colony, administered by 

the British after 1941—has been centred on the establishment of a constitution offering 

the country a solid basis for the foundation of its autonomy, and for its development 
within the framework of a federation with Ethiopia. It has been possible to obtain 
the agreement of the parties concerned, and an Eritrean Assembly elected by the 
whole population has adopted the new status for the country, after discussing and 
amending it (10 July 1952). The Emperor of Ethiopia ratified the Eritrean Constitution 
on 11 August 1952, and this is now in force. In its final report, the United Nations 

Commissioner goes over the history of every phase of this important achievement, 

and analyses the different aspects of the present status of Eritrea. Bibliography. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Annual Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East. Period from 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952. General Assembly, 
Seventh Session, Official Records, Supplement No. 13, A/2171, September 1952, 
48 pp., printed. 

For the second time, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 

gees in the Near East, which started work in 1950, has presented the General Assembly 

with a report on its activities for the previous 12 months. Four years after the end of 

hostilities, 880,000 Palestinian refugees, scattered in half a dozen countries, are still 
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listed for United Nations relief. The report describes in detail their present situation, [7 
and deals with the various aspects of the Agency’s work. 

[Org. Dp. Ej. St. (Composition and distribution of the bulk of the Palestine refugees, 
Statistical data on their present existence; financial situation of the Agency; contribu. [7 
tions which it receives from many varied sources; aid given directly by philanthropic 
organizations; statistics relating to the distributions and services dealt with by the 
Agency, to attendance at schools and at fundamental education and technical training 
centres organized in co-operation with Unesco and ILO, etc.)] 


NOTES ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


The Secretary-General has had a series of notes prepared which outline concisely the 
present position of certain problems included in the agenda of the Seventh Session 
of the General Assembly. 

As a general rule, these notes go back over the decisions taken on each matter by 
the relevant organs of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies; summarize 
the activities consequent upon these decisions; and supply references furnishing ready 
access to the reports, studies and publications prepared on the subject. We give below 
a selection of these notes. 


Draft Convention on the Political Rights of Women. General Assembly, Seventh Session, 
A/2156, 18 August 1952, 2 pp., mimeo; A/2156/Add.1, 6 October 1952, 14 pp. 


Human Rights. Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and Measures of Implementation, 
General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2164, 23 August 1952, 2 pp. 


Human Rights. Recommendations concerning International Respect for the Selfdetermination of 
Peoples. Memorandum by the Secretary-General, A/2165, 28 August 1952, 3 pp. 


Draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. A/2169, 5 September 1952, 1 p. 


Freedom of Information. Problems of Freedom of Information, including the Study of the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information. General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2181, 
19 September 1952, 3 pp. 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
A/2192, 19 September 1952, 5 pp. 


Land Reform. Progress Report by the Secretary-General. General Assembly, Seventh 
Session, A/2194, 29 September 1952, 12 pp. 
[Org. Sc.] Report on the measures which the Secretary-General, ILO, FAO and 
Unesco have taken to give effect to resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
(Fifth Session, resolution 401) and by the Economic and Social Council (Thirteenth 
Session, resolution 370) on land reform. Surveys now being undertaken: work of the 
regional economic commissions; seminars; technical assistance; studies on different 
aspects of the question; fundamental education. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MATTERS 


Work Programmes and Costs of the Economic and Social Activities of the United Nations. Note 
by the Secretary-General. E/2315, 29 July 1952, 52 pp. E/2315/Add.1, 4 August 1952, 


6 pp. 
[Org.] All the current economic and social work of the United Nations has been 
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classified by categories of activity (for example, industrial development, research 


» and statistics, Human Rights, etc.) in document E/2315. Their objectives are indicated 
’ briefly, along with their cost and their place in the programme of the body concerned. 


Document E/2315/Add.1 summarizes the modifications made in these programmes 


following decisions adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its Fourteenth 
/ Session (20 May-1 August 1952). 


; Calendar of Conferences for 1953, as approved by the Council at its 664th Plenary Meeting of 


29 July 1952. E/2316, 6 August 1952, 5 pp. 


; [Org.] Dates of the annual meetings of the different bodies of the Council, and of 
_ general conferences of the Specialized Agencies for the period January-November 1953. 


- WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


| Report of the Economic and Social Council, covering the period from 22 September 1951 


to 1 August 1952. General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2172, October 1952, 
122 pp., printed, $1.25. 


[Org. Sc.] As every year, Ecosoc’s report to the General Assembly is not a description 
' of the concrete problems with which it dealt, but a technical account of its meetings 
| and decisions, as well as of the work of its various subordinate bodies. 


This report constitutes 2 complete guide to a study of the activities of the United 


_ Nations in the economic and social fields between September 1951 and August 1952. 


Full bibliography of the corresponding documentation. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Economic and Social Council during its Fourteenth Session from 


20 May to 1 August 1952. E/2331, 6 August 1952, 6 pp. 


_ [Org.] List of 42 groups of resolutions adopted by the Council during its fourteenth 


session, with a summary of their objectives, their numbers, the items in the agenda 


- to which they refer, and the numbers of the documents in which they are reproduced 


in full. 


| HUMAN RIGHTS 


© Yearbook on Human Rights for 1950. United Nations Secretariat, 1952, 595 pp., printed, 


no price given. 


| [Pr. Org. Sc.] For the fifth time, the United Nations has published a yearbook on 
» Human Rights with the aim of gathering together in convenient form the main consti- 
- tutional, legislative and juridical documents in this field which have appeared in the 
' course of the year under review (in this case, 1950) in various parts of the world. 


The first part of the book (pp. 3-353) deals with sovereign States; the second part 


| (pp. 357-99), with trust and non-self-governing territories; the third (pp. 403-45), 
with treaties and texts adopted by Specialized Agencies and other inter-governmental 
| organizations; and the fourth (pp. 449-541), with the work of the United Nations 
| in the field of Human Rights in 1950. Index. 


| Summary of Action taken by the Commission on Human Rights at its Eighth Session relating 
_ to Recommendations of the Sub-Commission and Other Matters in the Fields of Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discri- 
mination and Protection of Minorities, Fifth Session. E/CN.4/Sub.2/143, 12 August 


1952, 10 pp. 


STATISTICAL QUESTIONS 


: Conference on International Trade Statistics and the Balance of Payments 


| [Sc. St. Pr.] This conference was organized in Panama from 3 to 15 December 1951 
» by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, the Statistical Office 
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of the United Nations, the International Monetary Fund and the Economic Com. [ 
mission for Latin America, with the collaboration of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute. The conference brought together experts from the following countries: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. It set up two working parties, 
one of which studied the question of international trade statistics, and the other, 
questions of statistics of the balance of payments—both with special reference to 
Latin America. These parties were able to use 20 preliminary studies (ST/STAT/ 
Conf.1/L.1-20) by specialists on the different aspects of the problems considered. The 
report summarizing the work of the conference is ST/STAT/Conf.1/L.21/Rev.1, 
15 December 1951, 33 pp., mimeo. It has a complete list of the documents for the 
conference, with their full titles. 


Regional Seminar in Beirut on Price and Production Statistics 


This seminar, held in Beirut from 1 to 14 July 1951, brought together economic statistic. 
ians from the following countries and territories: Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Sudan, Syria, Turkey. The specialists studied together the main problems which 
are raised by the establishment and standardization of economics statistics in their 
area. The seminar was organized by the Technical Assistance Bureau of the United 
Nations, the Statistical Office of the United Nations, FAO and the Lebanese Govern. 
ment. 

A number of introductory studies were prepared for this working session, including: 


Seminar on Price and Production Statistics, Beirut, 1-14 July 1952. A Proposed System of Basic 
Industrial Enquiries for Underdeveloped Countries. United Nations Secretariat, ST /STAT; 
Conf.2/B/L.1, 16 May 1952, 8 pp. 

Identical with the corresponding document for the Bangkok conference (E/CN.11/ 

STAT /Conf.2/2). (See later for analysis of the documentation for the Bangkok con- 

ference.) 


Definitions in Basic Industrial Statistics. United Nations Secretariat, ST/STAT/Conf.2/ 
B/L.2, 21 May 1952, 22 pp. 
Identical with the Bangkok document (E/CN.11/STAT.Conf.2/1). 


Current Statistics of Industrial Production. United Nations Secretariat, ST/STAT/ 
Conf.2/B/L.3, 21 May 1952, 6 pp. 

Why and how to supply current series which will enable one to complete the basic 

series by recent information. 


A Programme for Developing a System of Industrial ee United Nations Secretariat, 
ST/STAT/Conf.2/B/L.4, 26 May 1952, 8 p 
Identical with Bangkok document E/CN.11 /STAT Conf. 2/3. 


Statistics of Wholesale Prices. Note by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. United 
Nations Secretariat, ST/STAT/Conf.2/B/L.5, 27 May 1952, 12 pp. 
Identical with Bangkok document E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/5. 


eport on the Establishment of an Index of Wholesale Prices in Colombia. United Nations 
Secretariat, ST/STAT /Conf.2/B/L.6, 29 May 1952, 22 pp. 
Identical with Bangkok document E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/6. 


Regional Conference of Statisticians in the ECAFE Area 


Thirty experts in statistics from 17 countries in Asia and the Far East met in Bangkok 
from 1 to 13 September 1952 to study the following problems as they affect this part 
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of the world: Statistics of big and small industries; agricultural statistics; price sta- 
tistics; working out of a unified system of statistics corresponding with international 
norms and applicable in Asia and the Far East. 

The conference was organized by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, by the Statistical Office of the United Nations, and by FAO. The following 
countries and territories were represented: Borneo, Burma, Cambodia, China, France, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Malay Federation, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States, Viet-Nam. 

Below is a list of the main documents produced for this conference. They were mostly 
prepared by the United Nations or FAO, and each constitutes a sort of handbook 
on the subject indicated by its title. (The final document of the conference is numbered 
E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/25.) 


(a) General Information 


Information for Delegates. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Second 
Regional Conference of Statisticians, Bangkok, E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/Inf.2, 


25 July 1952, 7 pp. 
Nature and programme of the conference. 


Final Report of the Second Regional Conference of Statisticians in the ECAFE area, id., 
17 September 1952, 50 pp., mimeo. 
Work of the conference; conclusions; participants; documentation. 


Guide to Documentation. Department of Public Information, New York, Documents/ 
Service/107/Add.1, 3 October 1952. 
Annotated list of the conference documents. 


(b) Industrial and Agricultural Statistics 


Definitions in Basic Industrial Statistics. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Second Regional Conference of Statisticians, Bangkok, E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/1, 


g June 1952, 24 pp. ; aati a — 
Definitions of concepts used in connexion with basic industrial statistics. What must 


be understood by ‘‘establishment”, ‘“‘persons engaged”, ‘‘employers’’, ‘‘output 
(gross)”’, etc. 


A Proposed System of Basic Industrial Enquiries for Underdeveloped Countries, id., E/CN.11/ 
STAT /Conf.2/2, 9 June 1952, 23 pp. 


A Programme for developing a System of Industrial Statistics, id., E/CN.11/STAT /Conf.2/23, 
g June 1952, II pp. 


Current Statistics of Industrial Production, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/4 and 2/4/Add.1, 


g June 1952, 11 pp. 
Conference document 2/4 has not yet reached us. Add.1 is a note on the Japanese 


index of industrial production. 


Methods of Collecting Statistics of Agricultural Production, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/8, 
21 July 1952, 13 pp. 


Agricultural Production Statistics: Concepts and Definitions. E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/9. 
We give the title of this document for information only, as it has not yet reached us. 


Industrial Statistics in Asia and the Far East, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/10, 1 August 1952, 
59 pp., mimeo; E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/10/Add.1, 1 September 1952, 73 pp., mimeo 
(French text). 
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The first of these documents contains a comparative analysis by chapters (manpower, 
wages, production, etc.) of the present state of industrial statistics in the countries of 
the area. The second (Add. 1) reproduces selected schedules for industrial census in 
ECAFE countries: Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, Viet- 
Nam. 


Classification of Crops, Livestock and Poultry, id., United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Second Regional 
Conference of Statisticians, Bangkok, E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/12, 31 July 1952, 


20 pp. 


Methods for the Collection of Statistics for Small-scale Manufacturing Establishments—A 

Preliminary Report, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/13, 2 August 1952, 39 pp. 
Document E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/10 mentioned previously, deals mainly with manu- 
factures and factories. This document (E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/13) supplements it 
by summarizing a number of enquiries that certain countries (Burma, India, Pakistan) 
have devoted to ‘‘small industrial establishments’? (family handicrafts). It ends up 
with general conclusions. 


Use of Random Sampling in Agricultural Statistics, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/23, 1 Sep- 
tember 1952, II pp., mimeo. 

Sampling is undoubtedly the most important innovation of recent years in agricultural 

statistics. This document describes concisely its principles, based on specific examples. 

It deals especially with the demonstration given by FAO in Rio de Janeiro in 1951 

(complete census and sampling carried out simultaneously, in order to compare 

results obtained). 


(c) Price Statistics 


Statistics of Wholesale Prices, id., Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Second Regional Conference of Statisticians, Bangkok, 
E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/5, 27 June 1952, 14 pp. 

Object and preparation of these statistics; number system—indices. Study prepared 

by Professor R. G. D. Allen, of the London School of Economics. 


Report on the Establishment of an Index of Wholesale Prices in Colombia, id., E/CN.11/STAT/ 
Conf.2/6, 27 June 1952, 22 pp., mimeo. 

Description of a very recent Colombian experiment by a United Nations expert, who 

made a local survey lasting a year. 


Statistics of Agricultural Prices, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/7, 21 July 1952, 21 pp., 
mimeo. 
What are agricultural price statistics, how and why are they prepared? 


Wholesale Price Statistics in Asia and the Far East, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Corf.2-11, 


31 July 1952, 17 pp., mimeo. 
A similar document to the previous one, but dealing with wholesale prices in Asia and 


the Far East. 


(d) International Standardization of Statistics 


International Standards for Basic Industrial Statistics—Their Application in India and Possible 
Adjustments to Indian Conditions, id., E/CN.STAT/Conf.2/14 and 15, 13 August 1952, 
17 and 4 pp., mimeo. 
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(e) National Monographs 
Agricultural Production Statistics in India, id., E/CN.11 /STAT/Conf.2/17, 29 August 1952, 


17 Pp- 
Study prepared by the Government of India. 


Industrial Classification in China, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/18, 28 August 1952, 8 pp. 
Study prepared by the Formosa Government. Classification used in China, difficulties 
of adopting international classification. 


Collection and Processing of Agricultural Statistics in China, id., E/CN.11/STAT/Conf.2/19, 


8 August 1952, 17 pp. 
Study prepared by the Formosa Government. 


Collection and Processing of Factory Production Statistics in China, id., E/CN.11/STAT/ 
Conf.2/20, 1 September 1952, 10 pp., mimeo. 
Study prepared by the Formosa Government. 


Information on Statistical Matters 


Statistical Notes. ‘‘Statistical Papers’, Series B, No. 14, ST/STA/SER.B/14, 30 Sep- 
tember 1952, 22 pp., offset. 

[St. Org.] The Statistical Office of the United Nations publishes these notes from time 

to time. They form a sort of semi-periodical booklet giving information on meetings 

of experts in statistics organized by the United Nations, on the activities and publica- 

tions of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in the matter of statistics, 

on the work of the statistical offices of various countries, and so on. 


National Accounts 


A System of National Accounts and Supporting Tables. Statistical Office, ST/STAT/3, 
8 May 1952, 178 pp., mimeo. 

[St.] A committee of experts in calculating national income met in New York in 

July 1952 to examine the problem of the international standardization of 

statistics of national accounts, based on a preliminary study (above) prepared by the 

Secretariat. 


World Energy Supplies in Selected Years between 1929-1950. Statistical Office, ST/ 
STAT/SER.J/1, September 1952. Bilingual, English-French, 119 pp., printed, 
$1.25. 

(St. Ej.] First number of a new work of the Statistical Office dealing with energy. This 

number gives statistical information on the resources of energy (solid and liquid fuels, 

electricity, etc.) of 150 countries, for the years 1929, 1937, 1949 and 1950. Fifteen 
tables, preceded by an overall review outline the world energy situation. 


The Economic Situation in Central America 


Preliminary Report of the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin America on 
Economic Integration and Reciprocity in Central America. Economic Commission for Latin 
America, Committee of the Ministers of Economy on Economic Co-operation in 
Central America, First Session, Tegucigalpa, E/CN.12/AC.17/3, 1 August 1952, 
82 pp. 

[Sc. St. (22 tables.)] The Latin American Ministers of Economy have set up a Committee 

of Economic Co-operation which is the permanent body of the Economic Commission 

for Latin America. Its main aim is to foster a common effort for the economic develop- 
ment of the region. The first session of the committee gathered together the Ministers 
of Economy from five States (Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and 
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Nicaragua) at Tegucigalpa (Honduras) from 23 to 28 August 1952, to examine the 
problems linked with the development and economic integration of these countries. 
The participants were able to make use of a study specially prepared by the commis- 
sion. This study shows the concrete factors behind the co-ordination of economic 
development of the countries concerned. 


Economic Situation of Asia and the Far East 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1951. Department of Economic Affairs, E/CM. 
11/345, November 1952, 400 pp., printed, $2.50. 

[Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] General study on the economic evolution of Asia and the Far East 
in 1951: production (agriculture, raw materials and industry); exchanges; financial 
problems; price fluctuations. The work begins with a general synthesis of the situation, 
characterized by sudden fluctuations in exchanges due to the ever widening gap 
between production of consumption goods and the increase of the population. The 
region suffers from a lack of investment, and the responsible authorities, who are 
becoming more and more aware of these facts, must face up to the complex problems 
of reforming public finance, promoting productive investments, both national and 
foreign, rationalizing the system of production, increasing output, stabilizing and 
expanding markets, in order to create conditions for a real improvement in the standard 
of living of the people. Five graphs, 120 statistical tables. 


Handicrafts in Asia and the Far East 


Report of the Working Party on Small-scale Industries and Handicraft Marketing to the Fifth 
Session of the Committee on Industry and Trade. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Working party on small-scale industries and handicraft making. 
E/CN.11/1 and T/72, Bangkok, 7 September 1952, 23 pp. 

[Org. Pr. St.] This group met in Bangkok from 28 July to 1 August for its second 
session. Its report summarizes its work; attempts to find formulas for classifying statis- 
tically the small-scale industries of the region; consideration of the Secretariat’s survey 
of research and technical training institutions; plan to set up an experimental pottery; 
manufacture and commercial distribution of hand-woven cloth; experiments now being 
conducted in various countries within the region; the role of technical assistance; model 
smithies and carpenters’ shops. 


Electrical Power in Asia, the Far East and Europe 


Techniques of Estimating Future Power Demands. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, Sub-Committee on Electric Power. Second Session (Bangkok, 29 September- 
2 October 1952), E/CN.11/EP.14, 1 August 1952, 52 pp. 
[Sc.] The first part of this document describes the region’s present situation in matters 
relating to resources of electrical energy. The other chapters show, with special reference 
to Asia and the Far East, the statistical methods (long-term estimates) and the principles 
of on-the-spot enquiries (investigation of the present situation) which can lead to 
accurate evaluations of a country’s future needs for electrical energy, taking into 
account demographic, economic and other factors. 


First Interim Report or. Lignite Resources of the Region, their Exploitation and Utilization. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Sub-Committee on Electric Power. 
Second Session (Bangkok, 29 September-4 October 1952), E/CN.11/EP/16. 

[Pr.] Developing the exploitation of lignite is very important for the task of equipping 

the region with further electricity, since, in a number of countries in the region, lignite 

is the main source of solid fuel. The report gives a quick review of the lignite resources 
of the region and outlines suggestions. 
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Electrical Power in Europe. Three surveys by the Economic Commission for Europe, 1952. 
(a) Transfers of Electric Power across European Frontiers, E/ECE/151 (or E/ECE/EP/126), 
199 pp. (b) Prospects opened up by Technical Advances in Electric Power Production, E/ECE] 
EP/127, 44 pp. (c) Some Technical Aspects of the Transmission of Electric Power, E/ECE] 
EP/128, 97 pp. 

[Pr. St.] Each of these studies analyses the different factors (technical, economic, 

political) which decide the present state of the problem under consideration. Maps, 

diagrams, bibliographies, 100 statistical tables. 


Financial Problems in Asia and the Far East 


Mobilization of Domestic Capital in Certain Countries of Asia and the Far East. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok, ST/ 
ECAFE/4, July 1951, 239 pp., printed, $1.50. 

[Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] In the different countries of Asia and the Far East, the character 

and extent of mobilization of capital from national sources for general economic 

development depends on a large number of separate political, economic and social 
factors. The first part of the work gives a general outline of these: the political situation; 
the national revenue and population; social organization and technical skills; inflation; 
production; exchanges; resources; operation of central banks and of private banks in 
the region; the money market; the role of the State. This general study is followed by 
national monographs from Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand. The book ends with practical suggestions. Sixty-three statistical tables. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Fifth report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee to the Economic and Social Council. United Nations, Economic and 
Social Council E/2304, 18 July 1952, 38 pp. 

[Org.] The Technical Assistance Committee has considered the report presented by 

the Technical Assistance Board on the development of the Expanded Programme 

from its beginnings until the end of 1951 (see documents E/2213, Volume I and II, 

dealt with in the previous Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3) and has formulated observations 

on various aspects: recruitment and briefing of experts; use of the services of groups 
of professional advisers ; award and use of scholarships; programme for 1953; obligations 

assumed by governments; anticipated expenditures for 1953. 


Community Planning and Housing for the Pallikkaranai Project, Madras, India. A demonstration 
Project of ‘‘The Rural City’’. Report and Recommendations of a United Nations Expert. 
United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration, ST/TAA/K/India/1, 16 July 
1952, 143 PPp- 

[Pr. Sc. (Inauguration of a new way of life, both industrial and agricultural, in order to 
foster the harmonious development of the material, cultural and social living conditions 
of a population.) Ej.] The development of industry in India has, for the last 100 
years, brought about the formation of unplanned, over-populated and squalid districts, 
where the inhabitants suffer not oaly from disastrous housing conditions, but also from 
chronic under-nourishment, due especially to an insufficiency of agricultural production 
and to technical supply difficulties. Higher wages would not be enough to improve this 
situation. 

A number of factories in and around Madras—one of the cities of India where 
famine is most rampant—in 1947 launched an extremely interesting experiment, 
which consisted in: 

1. Increasing the quantity of foodstuffs available for their staff by cultivating 3,700 
acres of unused land at Pallikkaranai, a Madras suburb. 

2. Improving the quality of food for their staff by cultivating some of the more nutritive 
crops still too little known in the region. 
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3. Building houses for their staff as part of the Pallikkaranai development plan. 

4. Setting up at the same time health centres, schools and other public utilities, 
5. Making this experiment into an example for other firms. 

This enterprise was entirely in line with suggestions which had been made by the 
Madras authorities, and, with their support, a first experimental farm was started at 
Pallikkaranai. The results were excellent. Then the Government of India proposed that 
the United Nations should give their support to this experiment in the form of technical 
assistance towards the expenses involved for the factories concerned. In May 1950 the 
United Nations placed two experts at India’s disposal: one in soil development and one 
in town planning and in the organization of collectivized living (the author of the above 
report). It fell to the experts to help in the preparation of the over-all plan which was to 
make the Pallikkaranai experiment a practical success, straightway improve the living 
conditions of many thousands of workers, and at the same time serve as a large-scale 
demonstration. 

The programme drawn up—described in detail in the document with which we 
are dealing—envisages the construction of a garden city, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, composed of a collection of villages of 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, with abundant 
cultivation of the land. The families would divide their time between industry—in 
factories constructed nearby—and agriculture. The city would be a commercial and 
cultural centre. 


Location and Development of Water Resources in Iran. Report and Recommendations of a United 
Nations Expert. Technical Assistance Administration, ST/STAT/K/Iran/1,16 July 
1952, 65 pp. 

{Pr.] At the request of the Teheran Government, the United Nations sent a mission 

of experts to study means of increasing the sources of water in different parts of the 

country. 


Community Development in Ecuador. Report and Recommendations of a United Nations Expert. 
United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration, ST/TAA/K/Ecuador/1, 
16 July 1952, 12 pp., printed. 

[Pr.Ej.JBy virtue of a decree of 6 June 1951 Ecuador has launched a programme of 
social development to foster and co-ordinate free and voluntary enterprise among 
the citizens. The programme especially recommends the setting up of local committees 
to complete working plans for public utilities (building of houses, roads, aqueducs, 
electric systems, etc.) and to bring them to fruition by utilizing free labour provided by 
patriotic citizens, with the support of the provincial and State authorities. 

The problems raised by the putting of this programme into effect were studied on 
the spot by a United Nations expert, who was invited by the Ecuadorean Government 
and furnished by the Technical Assistance Administration. The report presented by 
this expert to the Ecuadorean Government shows that, judging by preliminary 
experiments, the activities undertaken could be fruitful. It contains suggestions for 
making them still more effective: choice of objective; functional links between local and 
official programmes; training of personnel; contributions from the United Nations, 
the public authorities, etc. Annexed is the complete text of the programme. 


Production of Thermal Energy on the Island of St. Lucia (British West Indies). Report and 
Recommendations of a United Nations Expert. Technical Assistance Administration, 
ST/TAA/K/Santa Lucia/1, 24 June 1952, 18 pp., printed, no price given. 

[Pr.] At the request of the United Kingdom, a technical assistance expert was sent 
by the United Nations to St. Lucia, in the British West Indies, to study the conditions 
under which it would be possible to harness and use the energy emitted from the 
smoke-holes to be found on this small volcanic island. Its industries (sugar, cocoanut 
products) would undoubtedly develop more rapidly if they could obtain more electrical 
current. 
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Design and Manufacture of Wooden and Rattan Furniture in the Philippines. Report and 
Recommendations of a United Nations Expert. Technical Assistance Administration, 
ST/TAA/K/Philippines/1, 16 July 1952, 98 pp., no price given. 

[Pr.] An agreement has been concluded between the Philippine Government and the 

United Nations for technical assistance. This agreement deals, among other matters, 

with the development of rural handicrafts, especially so far as concerns the making of 

wooden and rattan articles, whose improvement, for various reasons, could play an 
important part in improving the domestic life of the population and in increasing 

exports. A United Nations expert made an inquiry into this question. His report has a 

short introduction, five pages of suggestions (public education, technical research, 

co-operative plans) and 80 pages of diagrams showing how to make practical and 
pleasing tables, chairs, etc., out of wood, rattan and bamboo. 


JOURNALISM 


An International Code of Ethics for Information Personnel. United Nations, Department of 
Social Affaires, ST/SOA/12, 12 August 1952, 13 pp., printed, no price given. 
[Pr. Sc. (Sociology of information.)] The United Nations consulted a large number of 
experts, press enterprises and professional bodies before preparing this draft, which 
lays down the basic principles of codes of ethics in the news profession. It is now for 
members of the written, spoken and filmed press to give effect to them. The Economic 
and Social Council has suggested, in particular, that the news professionals’ associations 
should consider the desirability of organizing an international professional conference, 
whose task it would be to make the code into a practical guide for conduct. The booklet 

above gives the text of the draft code, and describes its history. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Methods of Administering Assistance to the Needy. Study by the Secretary-General of Programmes 
in Seven Countries. Department of Social Affairs, E/CN.5/273, September 1952, 
47 pp., printed, 40 cents. 

Printed version of a study which we dealt with in its unprinted form in No. 3, 

Vol. IV, of the Bulletin. 


ROAD SIGNS 


Reports by Members of the Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals on Studies and Tests 
carried out between the Second and Final Sessions. Note by the Secretariat, E/CN.2/Conf.1/10, 
23 June 1952, 125 pp. 

[Sc.] At the request of the United Nations, studies and tests have been carried out in 

various parts of the world to weigh up the efficacy of signals which could be recom- 

mended by an international convention on road signs. Interesting from the sociological 
point of view as an example of internationalizing modern practical standards, it -is 
linked to obvious economic and social factors, and encouraged by international bodies. 


SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Current Literature and National Conferences. Switzerland, January to December 1950. ‘‘Social 
Welfare Information Series.’’ Vol. 6, No. 11. Department of Social Affaires, ST/SOA/ 
SER.F/6:11, February 1952, 37 pp., printed, no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] It will be recalled that, in this series the Secretariat publishes—mainly for the 

benefit of social administrations and social workers—bibliographies of recent publica- 

tions relating to social questions, and also information on conferences organized by 
various countries on social service matters. This information appears in the form of 
booklets published at irregular intervals, and each devoted to one country. The principal 
headings are: living conditions, social security, family, children, health, medical care, 
disabled persons, old people, delinquency, housing, town planning, rural life, labour 
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conditions, professional training, working methods for social services, theoretical 
works. The booklet above gives 148 references (books, brochures, and reports of interest 
to Switzerland which appeared in 1950). 


Current Literature and National Conferences. Canada, January to June 1951. ‘‘Social Welfare 
Information Series.’? Vol. 7, No. 1. United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 

ST/SOA/SER.F/7:1, 1952, 27 pp., offset, no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] Similar to the preceding document. Contains 161 bibliographical references. 

(Canada, first half of 1951.) 


Current Literature and National Conferences. Brazil, January to June 1951. “‘Social Welfare 
Information Series.”? Vol. 7, No. 2, United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 
ST/SOA/SER.F/7:2, 1952, 16 pp., no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] Similar to the preceding document. Contains g2 bibliographical references. 

(Brazil, first half of 1951.) 


Current Literature and National Conferences. Australia, January to June 1951. ‘‘Social Welfare 
Information Series.”” Vol. 7, No. 3. Department of Social Affairs, ST/SOA/SER.F/ 
7:3, 23 pp., no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] Similar to preceding document. Contains 168 bibliographical references, and 

gives sources of information relating to two conferences. 


Current Literature and National Conferences. United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, July 1950 to Fune 1951. ‘‘Social Welfare Information Series.”’? Vol. 6, No. 14 
and Vol. 7, No. 4. Department of Social Affairs, ST/SOA/SER.F/6:14, 48 pp., 
ST/SOA/SER.F/7:14, 54 pp., 1952, no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] Similar to the preceding documents. Contain 767 bibliographical references, 

and source indications for 33 conferences. (United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland, second half of 1950 and first half of 1951.) 


Current Literature and National Conferences. United States of America, January to Funerg51. 
‘Social Welfare Information Series.” Vol. 7, No. 5. Department of Social Affairs, 
ST/SOA/SER.F/7:5, April 1952, 40 pp., printed, no price given. 

[Pr. Sc.] Similar to the preceding documents. Contains 202 bibliographical references, 

and source indications for 29 conferences. (United States, first half of 1951.) 


Latin America 


Latin America, 1935-1949. A Selected Bibliography. ‘‘Bibliographical series’, No. 2. United 

Nations Library, ST/LIB/SER.B/2, February 1952, vii + 127 pp., printed, $1.50. 
[Sc. Pr.] A list of 4,837 publications which appeared between 1935 and 1949 on the 
geography, history, law, international relations, economies, sociology and educational 
progress in Latin America. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


Report of the Trusteeship Council, covering its Fourth Special Session, and it Tenth and 
Eleventh Sessions, 18 December 1951, to 24 July 1952. General Assembly, A/2150, 
September 1952, 298 pp., printed, $3. 

[Org. Ej. St. Sc. Dp. Pr.] The fourth special session of the Council took place in Paris 

on 18 December 1951, the tenth session in New York from 27 February to 1 April 1952, 

and the eleventh session, also in New York, was from 3 June to 24 July 1952. The above 

report, presented to the General Assembly for its seventh session, summarizes the 
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work of the Council and of its various committees during this period (pp. 1-27), and 
then analyses the situation in the Trust Territories: Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Somaliland under Italian administration, Cameroons under British administration, 
Cameroons under French administration, Togoland under British administration, 
Togoland under French administration, Western Samoa, Nauru, New Guinea 
(pp. 29-288). Pages 289-98 are given over to maps. The situation of each territory is 
outlined in this way: geography, population, general considerations, political advance- 
ment, economic advancement, educational advancement. These descriptions are 
founded largely on reports furnished by the administrative powers for the year ending 
31 December 1951, and on reports of visiting missions sent to certain territories by the 
United Nations in 1951. For each problem brought up, the report reproduces observa- 
tions made by the members of the Trusteeship Council, as well as the recommendations 
made and conclusions reached by that body. Complete bibliography of the documenta- 
tion used. Statistics. 


METHODS OF ENQUIRY USED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


Questionnaire, as approved by the Trusteeship Council at its 414th Meeting, Eleventh 
Session, on 6 June 1952. Trusteeship Council, Official Documents, Special Sup- 
plement, T/1010, July 1952, 35 pp., printed, 40 cents. 

[Org. Sc. St. (‘‘statistical terminology’’).] The Trusteeship Council has brought out a 

detailed manual, called a ‘‘questionnaire’’, on the preparation of the annual reports 

which the administering authorities submit to it on the subject of the Trust Territories 
for which they are responsible. The various points to be dealt with are listed and 
precisely defined. The whole constitutes a valuable collection of procedures which 
can be used to describe the development of the political, economic, cultural and 
social life of a country with a primitive structure. The brochure has a brief 
vocabulary of certain general terms, and a ‘‘statistical terminology”’ for Trusteeship 
Territories. 


COMMITTEE OF INFORMATION 


Report of the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories. General Assembly, 

Seventh Session, A/2219, 10 October 1952, 78 pp. 

[Org. Sc.] The committee’s task is to consider information sent by the administering 
powers, as well as all documents brought out by the Specialized Agencies, on the 
problems of non-self-governing territories. Sixteen countries are represented: the eight 
administering powers, plus Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan 
and U.S.S.R. Document A/2219 gives an account of the work of the third session 
(New York, 11 September to 7 October 1952) of this body. 

The committee’s mandate expired in 1952, and it rested with the General Assembly 
to renew it or not. The members of the committee, in expressing their views on this 
subject, sought to base them on the work carried out by this body since 1949. This 
debate, in which very varied views were voiced, is summarized in the above report. 
It also includes chapters in which the opinions of the various Member States on the 
committee are given on the principles to be applied in the self-governing territories 
in political, economic, cultural and ethnical matters. 


Development of the Economic, Social and Cultural Situation of the Non-self-governing Territories 
during the Last Few Years 


[Dp. Pr. Sc. St. Ej.] Under Article 73 of the United Nations Charter governments 
responsible for non-self-governing territories accept the obligation to help them develop 
their capacity (political, economic, social and cultural) to administer themselves, and 
undertake to transmit regularly to the United Nations information on the results 
obtained in the application of this programme. 

n 1948, at its Third Session, the General Assembly of the United Nations invited 
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(resolution 218/III) the Secretary-General to establish every three years, on the basis |” 
of this information and of other official sources, collective studies which would bring | 
out the economic, social and cultural advancement made in each territory during the} 
three-year period under review. These triennial studies are added to the annual reports 
which the Secretary-General prepares on the same subject: they constitute monographs | 
on the different current trends in the evolution of non-self-governing peoples. Use is | 
made of all statistical available data. . 

During its Sixth Session, in 1951, the General Assembly (resolution 551/VI), drew fF 
up a detailed plan as a guide in the preparation of reports on the non-self-governing f/ 
territories. The Secretary-General accepted the plan, which has these main headings: | 
geography, history and population of the territory; government (optional heading); F 
economic conditions; social conditions, Human Rights (manpower and employment; f 
co-operatives; standard of living; town-planning and housing; social security and > 
assistance; fight against crime; public health) ; educational conditions; cultural bodies; | 
public information. Special supplements analyse the general trends of the policy applied 
by each administering power in the non-self-governing territories under its charge | 
(measures of an economic, social and cultural nature, participation of non-self-governing 
territories in the activities of regional international bodies, recourse to technical 
assistance from the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, etc.). Special questions F 
have sometimes been made the subject of separate documents. 4 

A series of documents of the type described above was prepared for the Seventh F 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly. They bear the following general 
title: 


Information from Non-self-governing Territories: Summary and Analysis of Information trans- ) 
mitted under Articles 73 (e) of the Charter. Report of the Secretary-General. Summary of Informa- F 
tion transmitted by the Government of (name of country). 


We give below an analytical list of these documents, with, in addition, indications of 
the works which reproduce the 1951 information. 


(a) Outline of General Trends in the Non-self-governing Territories during the > 
Last Three Years 
Summary of General Trends in the Territories under French Administration, A/2131/ | 

Add.1/8, August 1952, 13 pp. 
Summary of General Trends in Territories under United Kingdom Administration. A/2134/ 
Add.4, 18 August 1952, 14 pp. 


(b) Monographs on the Evolution of Different Non-self-governing Territories during 
the Last Three Years 

Papua. Summary of information submitted by the Government of Australia. A/2128, 
go July 1952, 19 pp. 

Belgian Congo. Information transmitted by the Government of Belgium. A/2129, 
21 August 1952, 34 pp. 

The Problem of Fish in the Belgian Congo. A/2129/Add.1, 28 August 1952, 5 pp. 

Greenland. Summary of information transmitted by the Government of Denmark. 
A/2130, 11 August 1952, 16 pp. 

French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, Madagascar and the Comoro Archipelago. 
Information transmitted by the Government of France. A/2131, 13 August 1952, 
127 pp. - 

Morocco and Tznisia. Information transmitted by the Government of France. 
A/2131/Add.2, 26 August 1952, 52 pp. 

Dutch New Guinea. Summary of information transmitted by the Government of the 
Netherlands. A/2132, 22 August 1952, 30 pp. 

Tokelau Islands. Summary of information transmitted by the Government of New 
Zealand. A/2133, 24 September 1952, 9 pp. 
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British Somaliland, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, Nyasaland, Seychelles, 
Uganda. Summary of information transmitted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland. A/2134, 4 August 1952, Ig! pp. 

Federation of Malaya, Fiji, Hong Kong, New Hebrides and Sarawak. id., A/2134/Add.2, 
August 1952, 112 pp. 

Aden Colony and Protectorate, Cyprus, Gambia, Northern Rhodesia, St. Helena and Zanzibar. 
id., A/2134/Add.3, August 1952, 116 pp. 

Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago. 
id., A/2134/Add.5, 18 August 1952, 81 pp. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, North Borneo and the Solomon Islands. id., A/2134/Add.6, 
6 August 1952, 40 pp. 

Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. id., A/2134/Add.7, 10 September 1952, 
62 pp. 

Singapore. id., A/2134/Add.8, 15 September 1952, 28 pp. 

Brunei, Pitcairn Island and Sierra Leone. id., A/2134/Add.9, 30 September 1952, 


45 PP- 

Bahamas, British Honduras, Falkland Islands. id., A/2134/Add.10, 17 October 1952, 
49 Ppp. 

American Samoan Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. Summary of information 
transmitted by the Government of the United States. A/2134/4, 4 June 1952, 
71 pp. (See also for Puerto Rico. A/2135/Add.2, 23 September 1952, 8 pp., 
mimeo.) 

Guam. id., A/2135/Add.1, 8 September 1952, 19 pp. 

Alaska. id., A/2135/Add.3, 17 October 1952, 14 pp. 


Human Rights 


Human Rights, Netherlands New Guinea. Summary of information transmitted by the 
Government of the Netherlands. A/2132/Add.1, 26 August 1952, 3 pp. 
Human Rights, Non-self-governing Territories under British Administration. A/2134/Add.1, 


7 August 1952, 4 pp. 


Application of the Declaration of Human Rights in Non-self-governing Territories admi- 
nistered by the United States of America. Information transmitted by the United 
States. A/2135/Add.2, 23 September 1952, 10 pp. 


Compilations of Information Transmitted during 1951 


Non-self-governing Territories. Summaries and analyses of information transmitted 
to the Secretary-General during 1951. Vol. I, September 1952, 172 pp., $1.25; 
Vol. II, May 1952, 373 pp., $2.50. Printed. 

Every year, the Secretariat reprints information which has been transmitted to it 

in the course of the previous 12 months by the administering powers on the non- 

self-governing territories. The two volumes above belong to the sixth series of 
compilations of this nature. They contain information presented to the General 

Assembly during its Sixth Session (1951), with certain additional information. 
Volume I considers the general questions which arose during 1951 with regard 

to the non-self-governing territories. It also gives general information on certain 

social and cultural problems, and has several important annexes (list of territories 
for which information was transmitted during 1951; agreement reached by the 

United Nations, ILO, FAO, Unesco, ICAO, WHO and the United Kingdom 

Government on Technical Assistance in the Trust Territories, non-self-governing 

or otherwise, for which this government is responsible, etc.). 

Volume II reproduces, territory by territory, the information received during 
1951 from Papua, Belgian Congo, Greenland, Comoro Archipelago, French 
Equatorial Africa, French Somali Coast, French West Africa, Madagascar, 
Morocco, Tunisia, New Hebrides, Netherlands New Guinea, Cook Islands, Niue 
and Tokelau, Aden Colony and Protectorate, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, British 
Somaliland, Cyprus, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
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Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, St. Helena, Seychelles, Suerra Leone, Swaziland, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Brunei, Federation of Malaya, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Hong Kong, North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore, Solomon Islands, Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Falkland Islands, Jamaica, 
Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, Windward Islands, Alaska, American 
Samoan Islands, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. This second volume 
gives, in an annex, a table of changes in the various territories under consideration, 


Economic Development, Social Structures and Culture 


Social Problems involved in the Economic Development of Non-self-governing Territories. Wage 
Policies. Preliminary study on wages and productivity of labour in non-self-governing 
territories. Prepared by the International Labour Office. General Assembly, 
Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories, Third Session, 
A/AC.35/L.108, 3 September 1952, 11 pp. 

[Sc. (The productivity factor in the non-self-governing territories, transition from a 

tribal to a monetary economy, etc.) Ej. Pr.] Memorandum prepared by the Inter. 

national Labour Office for the third session of the committee on the question of wages 
and of productivity of labour in the non-self-governing territories. The ILO experts 
paid particular attention to analysing the factors which determine the attitude of 
workers in these territories towards working for wages. Among the tribal population, 
this type of work is the exception (in Nigeria, for example, 1.2 per cent of the population 
are wage earners). Economically and socially, wage labour had no strong appeal for 
them until recently. However, the population has grown, its needs tead to widen, and 
the tribal economy is less and less able to provide a living for the communities of the 
non-self-governing territories. As things are at present, the workers in these areas regard 
wages above all as a source of ready money, to which they can turn temporarily to 
meet certain expenses. Also, for workers accustomed to a non-monetary economy, 
payments in kind have a great importance. Nevertheless, they do not regard these as 
forming part of the wage, but rather as a natural means of maintaining the vital 
advantages of the tribal system. 

The report considers the different experiments tried out to increase the productivity 
of the workers of these regions. 


Education 


Non-self-governing Territories. Information on Education, Document prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. General Assembly, Committee on Information from Non-self-governing 
Territories (1950-52), Third Session, A/AC.35/L.104, 15 September 1952, 60 pp. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] Document prepared by the Secretariat, similar to the preceding 

document, but referring to education: progress in the literacy campaign; equality 

of treatment in educational matters; participation of the population; higher education; 

teachers’ training. Statistics of school enrolments in 1949, 1950 and 1951. 


Agriculture 


Non-self-governing Territories. Information on Agriculture. Prepared by the Secretariat. 
General Assembly, Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories 
(1950-52), Third Session, A/AC.35/L.102, 28 August 1952, 42 pp. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] The United Nations Secretariat prepared this study for the third 

session of the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories (11 Sep- 

tember-7 October 1952). It consists of an annotated compilation of recent information 
obtainable on the development of crop, production, livestock and forestry, as well 
as assistance toward increasing agricultural output, in the non-self-governing territories. 

Statistical tables on livestock, production of cocoanuts (copra), bananas, rice, ground 

nuts, raw cotton, sugar cane, coffee, rubber, tobacco, wheat, oats, palm kernels, 
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maize, cocoa and palm oil for the years 1949, 1950 and 1951 in the 50 or so countries 
under consideration. 


| Wages, Cost of Living, Trade Unions 


Non-self-governing Territories. Statistics on Wages, Cost of Living Indices and Development 
of Trade Unions (1946-51). Document prepared by the Secretariat. General Assembly 
Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories, Third Session, 
A/AC.35/2.105, 12 September 1952, 36 pp. 

| [Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] Document prepared by the Secretariat, similar to the two preceding 
ones, but dealing with wages, cost of living indices, and number of trade unions and 

| their strength, in the non-self-governing territories between 1946 and 1951. Valuable 
annotation. Recapitulatory tables. 


| Industrial Production 


| The Development of Industrial Procuction in WNon-self-governing Territories. Prepared by 
the Secretariat. General Assembly, Committee on Information from Non- 
self-governing Territories, Third Session, A/AC.35/L.109, 4 September 1952, 
22 pp. 
[Sc. St Dp. Pr.] Document prepared by the Secretariat, similar to the three preceding 
ones, but dealing with the development of industry in the non-self-governing territories 
from 1938 to 1951. 
This study consists of an analysis of the main trends, based on the following statistical 
| tables: industrial foodstuffs; the drink, tobacco, textile, boot and shoe, wood and cork 
industries; petroleum; chemical products; building materials; metallurgy; production 


of electrical energy. 
Housing 


Workers’ Housing Problems in Non-metropolitan Territories. Report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. General Assembly, Committee on Information from Non- 
self-governing Territories, Third Session, A/AC.35/L.106, 3 September 1952, 


| 45 Pp. 

| [Pr. Sc. Ej.] The last 20 to 30 years have been marked by the rise of important industrial 
areas in the non-metropolitan territories. This phenomenon has brought about the 
growth of slums, with all the usual social consequences. [LO—which prepared the 
| above report for the third session of the committee—has a practical programme in 
' this field. Its report studies the different problems raised by workers’ housing in the 
non-metropolitan territories. It deals with the social, economic, legal and technical 
| problems, and offers various solutions. Detailed bibliography. 


» Migrant Labour 


| The Progress of International Studies on Migrant Labour in Non-metropolitan Territories 
' Report submitted by the International Labour Office. General Assembly, Committee 
on Information from Non-self-governing Territories, Third Session, A/AC. 35/L.107, 
3 September 1952, 22 pp. 
[Sc. Pr.] ILO prepared document A/AC.35/L.107 for the third session of the committee, 
to clarify the problem of migrant labour in non-metropolitan territories, as well to 
point to possible action in this field. This very grave problem is, in the final analysis, 
a problem of social structure: it results from a disproportion between the rate of indus- 
trialization and human resources. The report emphasizes the salient points of the 
work done on this problem by ILO experts since 1947. 
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Vernacular Languages 


A/AC.35/L.103, 28 August 1952, 52 pp. 


[Pr. Org. Sc. (Applied anthropology and ethnology.)] During its Fourth Session, ‘ 


the United Nations General Assembly invited Unesco to undertake a study. of the 


general problem raised by the use of vernacular languages ‘in teaching. Unesco presented FF 
reports on this subject in 1950 and 1951. The report above follows them. It indicate F 


the present state of the work undertaken by Unesco to foster the use of the vernacular 
in teaching—the mother tongue of a group that is socially and politically dominated 


by another group which speaks a different language—and to speed up the solution — 


of the technical problems which this subject raises. The report summarizes the work 
of the meeting of experts held at Unesco House in Paris in November and December 
1951. These experts, in particular, brought out the importance of the mother tongue 
as an intellectual instrument, and the irrelevancy of some of the usual objections to 
the use of vernacular languages in teaching. They then considered in detail the main 
cultural, social and material factors of the problem, as well as the methods by which 
programmes could be adapted to the conditions created by the existence of vernacular 
languages whose area is sometimes reduced to territory inhabited by only a few hundred 
people. 

The report suggests wide recourse to applied ethnology and social anthropology 
in this field. The document also comments on the programme of the experts’ meeting 


on the use of the African languages and of English in parts of Africa where English f 


is the second adopted language. (Jos, Nigeria, November 1952.) 
Administrative Unions 


Special Report of the Trusteeship Council on Administrative Unions affecting Trust Territories 
and on the Status of the Cameroons and Togoland under French Administration arising out of 
their Membership of the French Union. General Assembly, Seventh Session, A/2151, 
September 1952, 58 pp., printed, 60 cents. 

[Org. Pr.] 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Fisheries Case (United Kingdom v. Norway). International Court of Justice. Judgment 
of 18 December :951. Five volumes, printed. Bilingual: English-French. Vol. I. 
Application—Written statements, 590 pp. Vol. II. Written statements (cont.), 
777 pp. Vol. III. Written statements (cont.), 773 pp. Vol. IV. Oral proceedings, 
documents, correspondence, 765 pp. Vol. V. Annexes. Maps. Maps submitted 
by the Governments of the United Kingdom and Norway. 32 maps. 


SECRETARIAT 


STRUCTURE OF THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat of the United Nations. United Nations Department of Public Information, 

‘*Background Paper’’, No. 69, 15 April 1952, ST/DPI/SER.A/69, 13 May 1952, 56 pp. 
[Pr. Org.] The Secretariat is one of the six main organs of the United Nations (General 
Assembly, Security Council, Trusteeship Council, Economic and Social Council, Inter- 
national Court of Justice, Secretariat). The above document—an information brochure 
issued free of charge—explains its duties in detail and describes its various mechanisms. 
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In an annex, a biography of Mr. Trygve Lie and of his 11 principal assistants, and a 
list of heads of the Secretariat’s various sub-divisions. 


> ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 


) Statistics of National Income and Expenditure. Department of Economic Affairs, Statistical 
Office. ‘‘Statistical Papers’’, Series H, No. 2, ST/STAT/SER.H/2, August 1952, 
» 53 Pp., printed, 50 cents. 

[St. Sc.] The Secretariat now publishes every six months a compilation of statistics 
concerning the national income and expenditure of the greatest possible number of 
| countries. This is the second (the first was dealt with in detail in Vol. IV, No. 3 of 
' the Bulletin. Each instalment replaces the previous ones, giving the same tables but 
| bringing them up to date in accordance with the latest information received, and 
extending them so as to cover new countries (this time: Honduras, Indonesia, Portugal) ; 
national income evaluated in the light of price factors for 1938-51; standardized 
estimates of the national income of various countries; so as to permit of comparisons 
(Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, 
' Sweden, United Kingdom, United States); indices of national income and of the 
national income per person, on the same price level; output of each area, by groups 
of activities; sharing of the national output and national expenditure between wages, 
profits and dividends, public and private investment, consumption of goods and 
services, etc. 


| Yearbook of International Trade Statistic, 1951. United Nations Secretariat, April 1952, 
272 pp., printed, $2.50. 

(St. Sc. Pr.] This is the second of these yearbooks. It deals with the foreign trade of 
52 countries (historical survey 1930-51; imports and exports by products in 1938, 1948, 
1949, 1950 and 1951; exchanges among the various countries for the same years). In 
addition, the yearbook furnishes in respect of 20 countries (whose exports and imports 
represent some 60 per cent of world trade); tables based on the standard classification 
for international trade; prepared and adopted by the United Nations to enable proper 
comparisons to be made. This is the first time that the classification has been used in this 
way. 


Commodity Trade Statistics. ‘Statistical Papers’, Series D, No. 10. Fourth issue, January to 
December 1951, ST/STAT/SER.D/10, June 1952, 351 pp., printed. 

[St. Dp. Sc.] A cumulative list of data furnished in 1951 in respect of 19 countries on 

| 150 groups of articles (classification adopted by the United Nations) ; Austria, Belgium, 

| Canada, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, German Federal Republic, Iceland, 

Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 

Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of America. 


PUBLIC FINANCES 


World Guide to International Tax Agreements, 1843-1951. ‘International Tax Agreements’’, 

Vol. III. Department of Economic Affairs, 28 February 1951, 359 pp., printed, $4. 
[Pr. Sc. Dp.] This third volume of the “‘International Tax Agreements’? series, which the 
United Nations has been publishing since 1948, shows, country by country, all the tax 
conventions signed since 1843 with a view to avoiding double taxation and tax evasion. 
A special table gives a breakdown of these various conventions according to their main 
objects. The present situation of these conventions is methodically analysed, and 
agreements now being negotiated are indicated. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION ! 


DOCUMENTATION PREPARED FOR THE NEXT ILO CONFERENCE 


Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment. International Labour Confer- 
ence, Thirty-Sixth Session, Report V(1), Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1952, 30 pp., printed, 25 cents. 

[Pr. Org.] The Thirty-sixth International Labour Conference is to consider the drafts of 

a Convention and a Recommendation on the “protection of the health of workers 

in places of employment’’. The ILO has prepared a first draft and submits it to govern- 

ments for their observations. The above brochure contains this draft, preceded by notes 
on the state of this question so far as the ILO is concerned. 


The Minimum Age of Admission to Work Underground in Coal Mines. International Labour 
Conference, Thirty-Sixth Session, Report VI(1), Geneva, 1952, 14 pp., printed, 
10 cents. 

[Pr. Org.] A document similar to the foregoing, but submitting a different draft for 

observations by governments—that of a Recommendation concerning “‘the minimum 

age of admission to work underground in coal minces”’. The Thirty-sixth International 

Labour Conference is to discuss it. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


National Employment Services. Great Britain. Geneva, 1952, 189 pp., printed, $1. 

[Pr. Sc.] ILO is drawing up a programme for encouraging the establishment and 
development of national employment services. The function of these services normally 
is to organize, in conjunction with other bodies concerned, the labour market (placing 
of workers, maintenance of full employment, full utilization of productive resources). 
An International Convention (No. 88) defining the standards for employment services 
was adopted in 1948 by the ILO General Conference, which at the same time made a 
Recommendation (No. 83) on the subject. ILO is at present concerned to speeding 
up the implementation of these principles. To this end, ILO makes on-the-spot surveys 
in different regions, convokes meetings of experts, and furnishes direct technical 
assistance to several countries. It has also undertaken the publication of a series of 
documentary monographs showing, under a plan which enables comparisons to be 


made, how national employment services function in various countries. The first of F 


these monographs was devoted to Canada; it appeared in 1950. The one we are now 
dealing with concerns Great Britain, and was drawn up by that country’s Ministry of 
Labour. It records concisely the development of Britain’s employment services from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and gives a detailed description of their present 
day working. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS RELATING TO THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF TEXTILE 
WORKERS 


Textile Wages. An International Study. Geneva, 1952, 126 pp., printed, 75 cents. 

[Pr. Sc. St.] In 1950, the question of disparities of wages in the textile industries of 
various countries and of the effect of these disparities on the standard of living of the 
textile workers was included in the working agenda of the ILO Textile Committee. 
The above study analyses the various aspects of the problem, using an abundant 


1 As a general rule, ILO publications are produced in English, French and Spanish. 
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documentation furnished largely by 25 countries which answered a special questionnaire 
addressed to then by the International Labour Office. The first chapter of the book 
gives an outline of thenominal differences which the earnings of textile workers present 
in some 20 countries. These earnings are converted into dollars, for purposes of 
comparison. The next chapter studies these earnings in relation to the standard of 
living of the people concerned. A special chapter is devoted to the role which the 
disparity of wages plays in international competition. The conclusions adopted by the 
committee appear in an annex, together with statistical tables reproducing all the 
important data used in the study. Sociologists and economists will be particularly 
interested in the attempt made in this work to evaluate the standard of living of the 
different groups of workers considered, and to draw world comparisons on this subject. 
The basis of calculation chosen is the ‘‘hourly food wage’’, the nominal hourly wage 
of the workers compared with the cost of a representative ‘‘shopping-basket’’ containing 
the typical food of each region. 


SPECIALIZED BIBLIOGRAPHIES, CATALOGUES 


Selected References on Human Relations in Industry. International Labour Office Library, 
Geneva, April 1952, Bibliographical Reference List No. 54, 13 pp. Bilingual: English- 
French. 

[Pr. Sc.] Selected list of books, brochures and periodicals dealing with human relations 

in industry and published since 1925 by the following countries: Australia, Belgium, 

Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, India, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 

United Kingdom, United States. International Labour Office publications on the same 

subject are also mentioned. 


Reading Lists on Certain Underdeveloped Countries. International Labour Office Library, 
Geneva, May 1952, Bibliographical Reference List No. 55. Bilingual: English- 
French. 

List of general publications which appeared between 1926 and 1952 on the subject of 

underdeveloped regions. The latter are dealt with globally (Asia, Near and Middle 

East, Latin America) and also by countries: Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, Ceylon, 

Chile, China, Colombia, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 

Iran, Iraq, Israel, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Syria, Thailand. 


Labour Productivity in Agriculture. International Labour Office Library, Geneva, October 
1952, Bibliographical Reference List No. 57. 

[Pr. Sc.] List of publications (bibliographies, books, reports, articles) dealing with 
labour productivity in agriculture, and brought out between 1945 and 1952 (with 
certain references to earlier years), in the following countries: Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R. Publications of international organizations are 
also mentioned. 


Catalogue of Publications in English of the International Labour Office, 1919-1950. ILO 
Library, Bibliographical Contribution, No. 5, Geneva 1951, 379 pp. 

[Pr. Sc.] An exhaustive list. The first part constitutes a catalogue-dictionary of the 
publications of the International Labour Office from its beginnings until 1950, and 
gives complete bibliographical information for each of them. The second part is a 
systematic list of the publications of conferences, commissions and other bodies and of 
the different technical and documentary series published by the Office. To make the 
catalogue as complete as possible, those of the Office’s publications (other than public 
information ones) which have not appeared in French are mentioned in their original 
text with a note specifying the languages in which they have been published. 
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Bibliography of International Periodicals. ILO Library, Bibliographical Contribution 
No. 9, Geneva 1952, 107 pp. Bilingual: English-French. 

List of 534 periodical publications produced by international organizations of all 

kinds, both official and private. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Loans at Work. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, 
D.C., 15 August 1952, 35 pp., no price given. Booklet. 

[Ej. Org. Dp.] The Bank’s mission is to supply loans which will aid Member States to 
carry out programmes for economic rehabilitation and the raising of standards of 
living. This booklet has been prepared to-show, by word and picture, how the Bank 
works in practice, and what concrete results are achieved. The work carried out in the 
different parts of the world with the help of the Bank is described concisely, country by 
country, with illustrations showing the dams, roads, factories, railways, etc. which have 
been built thanks to the Bank’s loans. The Bank’s activities are also set forth, continent 
by continent, in summary tables. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Seventh Annual Report, 1951-1952. 

September 1952, 64 pp., printed. 

[Pr. Org. Dp. Sc. St. (Statistics of loans.)] This report, which deals with the Bank’s 
operations for the period ending 30 June 1952, was prepared for the annual Assembly 
of the Board of Governors, held in Mexico City in September 1952. 

In the first part of the volume, these operations are considered as a whole and then 
from the standpoint of technical assistance. The plan to set up an International Finance 
Corporation, which was examined in June by the Economic and Social Council on the 
basis of a study by the Bank, is the subject of a special analysis. (We mentioned this 
project in our last issue.) The Bank’s operations are recapitulated, country by country. 
Annex: balance sheet at 30 June 1952, position as to loans, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Third Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions. 1952, 227 pp., printed, no price given. 
[Org. Pr. Sc. Dp.] This report analyses briefly the regulations restricting freedom of 
exchange in 53 countries; it reviews the salient features of developments in this field 
during 1951 and at the beginning of 1952 (general tightening up of restrictions) and 
gives an outline of the negotiations undertaken by the Fund to ease exchanges, either 
by special negotiation or within the framework of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


Conference on International Trade and Balance of Payments Statistics (Panama) 


The Fund took part in organizing this conference, about which we give bibliographical 
references in the present issue. See ‘‘Economic and Social Council’’. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


Programme of Work and Budget for 1953. Council of FAO, Sixteenth Session, 17 November 
1952, FAO, Rome, CL/16/9, 22 August 1952, 233 pp. 
[Org. Pr.] Estimates drawn up by the Director-General for the sixteenth session of the 
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Council. Each technical division of the budget is preceded by a concise description of 
the corresponding programme of activities (antecedents, present position, plans). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


The State of Food and Agriculture; Review and Outlook, 1952, CL/16/2, October 1952, 
126 pp., printed, $1. 
[Pr. St. Sc. (Feeding standards in different countries; methods for calculating these 
standards.) Dp.] It is a matter of urgency to increase the world’s resources of food if a 
catastrophe is to be avoided. The minimum rise necessary in the production of food- 
stuffs must be one per cent or two per cent greater each year than the increase in popu- 
lation. During the past 12 months, world agricultural production has increased some 2 per 
cent, but the rise has been mainly in products other than foodstuffs, such as fibres and 
rubber. An additional effort is therefore called for which can lead toan improvement 
in the diet of the people, especially in the underdeveloped countries. The FAO report 


| studies the world situation from this angle, first by regions and then by products, using 


all statistics available up to 30 July 1952. Maps. Graphs. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


| Food and Agricultural Legislation, 1952. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1952, single copy, $1.50; Annual 
| subscription (four issues) $5. Printed. 

| [Pr. Sc. (Law) Dp.] The first number of a compilation which is henceforth to appear 
' every quarter, with the aim of presenting a selection of laws and regulations on food 
, and agriculture that are interesting from an international standpoint. This publication 
_ serves as a continuation of the series of international yearbooks on agricultural legislation 


_ which were published by the International Institute of Agriculture from 1911 to 1946. 
. The present number contains the texts of American, Belgian, Chilean, German, 
' Moroccan, Pakistani, Swedish, Swiss and Uruguayan laws on the land, agricultural 
| production and the food trade. 


| MEETINGS OF STATISTICIANS 


| Regional Seminar in Beirut on Statistics of Prices and Production and the Second Regional 
Conference of Statisticians in the ECAFE Area. FAO took part in the organization of 
this seminar, about which we furnish bibliographical references in the present 
issue under ‘‘Economic and Social Council’’. 


: INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


| Financial Data, Financial Year 1950. ‘‘Digest of Statistics”, No. 28. Montreal, n.d., 83 pp., 
printed, 60 cents (Canadian currency), Trilingual: English, French and Spanish. 
» (Series F., No. 4.) 

) [Pr. Sc. (Economic aspects of the development of air transport.)] A statistical present- 
» ation of financial information for the year 1950, supplied by 41 companies registered 
in 17 countries: income per unit; receipts and expenditures by items, etc. 


| Other recent digest of international air statistics published in the same series: 

| Scheduled Airlines Operations, No. 29, July 1952, 331 pp., $2. 

| Origin and Destination of Passengers, Nos. 30, 31, August 1952, 33 pp., printed, 50 cents. 
Fleet-Personnel, 1950, No. 32, October 1952, 119 pp., printed, 85 cents. 

Taxes-Subsidies, No. 33, 57 pp., printed, 50 cents. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY: PRESENT PROGRAMME OF WHO 


Fifth World Health Assembly, Geneva, 5-22 May 1952, Official Records of the WHO, 
No. 42, November 1952, 452 pp., $2.50. 

[Pr. Org.] Attendance, work (verbatim records of plenary meetings, summaries of 

commission meetings), decisions. Programme for 1953, as announced by the Assem- 

bly. Budget. 


Health-Personnel Training 


‘‘Health-personnel training in Ethiopia’, D. A. Messinezy, Bulletin of the WHO, 

Vol. 6, No. 3, 1952, pp. 351-68, printed. Bilingual: English-French. 
[Pr.] The lack of doctors and of health-personnel is one of the factors impeding progress 
in the underdeveloped countries. In Ethiopia, a special programme was instituted 
in 1945 with a view to the rapid training of 5,000 medical assistants, to reinforce the 
country’s extremely small number of medical personnel (there are 3,380 hospital beds 
for 12,000,000 inhabitants). This programme, undertaken by UNRRA in 1945, is 
being continued under the aegis of WHO. Mr. D. A. Messinezy describes certain 
phases of it. Since 1948, seven different institutions have been giving courses for Ethio- 
pian medical assistants, based on standards established by an international mission. 
Bibliography. 


Health and Population Statistics 


Natality, General Mortality, Infant and Neo-natal Mortality in 1951. Epidemiological and 
vital statistics report. Vol. V, No. 7, July 1952, 36 pp., printed, 50 cents. Bilingual: 
English-French. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] A review—continent by continent and country by country—of the main 

events which in 1951 influenced the population statistics of the various regions of the 

world for which data is available. This study is based on an analysis of annual, monthly 
and quarterly rates of natality, general mortality, infant mortality and neo-natal 
mortality (rates reproduced in eight tables). Special tables are devoted to large towns. 


Recent Trend of the Social Incidence of Whooping Cough and Measles. Epidemiological and 
vital statistics report. Vol. V, No. 8, 1952, 47 pp., printed, 50 cents. Bilingual: English- 
French. 

[Pr. St.] Whooping cough is a worldwide illness. In one form or another it attacks 
95 per cent of people. From 1940 to 1948, in Europe and the United States, it caused 
three times as many deaths among children under one year old as measles, mumps, 
chicken-pox, German measles, scarlatina, diphtheria, meningitis and poliomyelitis 
put together. There is no noticeable diminution in the incidence of this illness, but its 
virulence as a cause of death seems to vary with certain economic and social factors, 
associated with the type of life led by the populations concerned. 


Mortality due to measles—this illness still attacks 85 per cent of people in a mild F 


form—has decreased regularly, since the beginning of the century, in the most advanced 
countries. It would nevertheless be dangerous to regard it, and the other infections 
where a similar trend is noticeable, as a danger now eliminated. Continued and 
unremitting study is required of the factors making for the trend noted, so that it 
can be expedited in the less developed countries and any more or less accidental 
reversal of it prevented. Complete statistical tables (concerning whooping cough, 
measles, meningitis and scarlatina). 


Deaths by Cause, Sex and Age in Europe and in some Non-European Countries. Epidemiological 
and vital statistics report. Vol. V, Nos. 9-10, September-October 1952, 197 pp., 
$1. Bilingual: English-French, printed. 
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[St. Sc. (Evolution of the causes of death and of the duration of life, and development 
of social and economic conditions.)] Fourth volume of a series published by WHO 
since 1949. This report contains certain innovations: for the first time, it has been 
possible to prepare mortality tables by headings corresponding with the new interna- 
tional terminology, of causes of death. Moreover, the data for Europe and the rest 
of the world, which were previously published separately, are now combined. Thus 
some ‘‘non-European countries’? dealt with are: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cyprus, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Israel, Japan, New Zealand, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Union of South Africa, United States, Uruguay. The data cover the 
years 1947 to 1950, and also, for some countries 1951. Sixty-six tables. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


Preparatory Work in connexion with the Creation of an International Social Research Centre. 

CL/661 and Annex, 1952, 10 pp. 

[Pr. Org. Ej. Sc. (A project which is interesting in itself, and also because it should 
reveal the opinion of leading experts on the present-day scope of research in the social 
sciences and on its best possible use, its methods, etc.) ] The Director-General of Unesco 
sent governments a note (CL/661) on the state of the work undertaken by the Organ- 
ization in connexion with the creation of an International Social Research Centre, 
in order to enable them to make their observations before the Seventh Session of the 
General Conference. The problem has been a prime concern of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies since 1946. 

In 1950 the Economic and Social Council asked Unesco to undertake a detailed 
study of the project, in co-operation with the United Nations and with the help of 
experts. Document CL/661 retraces the different stages of the work thus begun. A 
number of facts were revealed. The experts participating in the preparation of the 
project emphasized, in particular, that the suggested research could not be usefully 
pursued unless it was free from all political and economic pressure, and was within 
the framework of a long-term programme. ‘‘Experience has shown that several years 
are necessary to cover the various stages of the scientific approach,”’ says the note in 
CL/661. The idea of a single centre associating specialists in all branches of social 
science, and having as its task a sort of universal synthesis of social knowledge, was 
regarded as Utopian. A second possibility was also ruled out—the co-ordination, by 
a council, of the work of a certain number of specialized institutes in a particular 
branch of the social sciences. It was felt that the main problems of our time could not 
be properly analysed from a single angle. 

The experts gathered together by Unesco finally pronounced themselves, unani- 
mously, in favour of establishing one or more centres, each devoted to the study of 
one of the main problems of today and having recourse, for that purpose, to the co- 
ordinated application of all the tested methods of the various social sciences. In other 
words, they suggested centres whose competence would be limited so far as their 
subject of study was concerned, but whose choice of methods would be unrestricted. 

What problems should be studied? Various proposals were examined: the connexion 
between public opinion, and economic, political, legal and social conditions; migra- 
tions; political antagonisms; fundamental education, etc. Priority was finally given 
to “the problem of the social implications of technological changes”’.1 This problem 
is common to all nations; it has a bearing on international relations; and it calls for 
the use of all branches of social science. Closely connected with the development of 
culture, technological change occurs in direct interaction with the development of 
social and political structures, of individuals and of economic circumstances. An 


1 We would recall that No. 2, Vol. IV, 1952, of the International Social Science Bulletin contained a series of 
studies on the social implications of technical change. 
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international centre can thus fulfil a particularly useful task in studying such a problem 
without taking account of national frontiers or the limits of the individual social sciences. 

The questions raised by the settling of the legal, financial and administrative status 
of a centre like this have been studied by the Secretariat, with the assistance of Professor 
Stuart Chapin. The various possibilities susceptible of consideration are mentioned 
at the end of the document. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


International Yearbook of Education, 1951. Educational developments. Published jointly 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, No. 137. Paris-Geneva, 1952, 
304 pp., printed, 8 Swiss francs. 

[Pr. Sc. Dp.] The International Bureau of Education began in 1933 the publication 

of a series of yearbooks giving varied information on the development of education 

and teaching in different countries. The above volume is the thirteenth of this series; 

it provides information on the salient features of educational developments in 49 

countries in 1950-51. Each country is the subject of a separate chapter, prepared from 

reports furnished by its government. 
These monographs are preceded by a general survey, which summarizes the main 

trends in educational developments throughout the 49 countries considered in 1950-51, 

and shows ‘“‘the varying solutions found to universal problems’’. 


Fundamental Education and Modern Psycho-Sociology 


Community Education in Puerto Rico. A report prepared by the Division of Community 
Education, Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, on work accomplished 
from 1 July 1948 to 15 October 1951. Education Clearing House, ‘‘ Occasional papers 
in education”, Unesco ED/Occ/14, 28 July 1952, 25 pp. 

[Pr. Sc. (Modern psycho-sociological methods applied to a fundamental education 
programme.)] Since 1949, a vast programme of fundamental education has been 
carried out in Puerto Rico; it aims mainly at awakening interest among local commu- 
nities in constructive communal activity. This programme makes use of the most 
varied methods in an effort to give members of the barrios the means of understanding 
their environment beiter, and to encourage them to form themselves into responsible 
communities capable of bringing positive action to bear on that environment. The 
booklet describes the various aspects of the programme. It gives definite examples 
of collective activities to which it has led: the sinking of a well, the building of a bridge, 
the dredging of a harbour, etc. A system of evaluating, scientifically, the needs to be 
met and the results obtained by the programme has been evolved in conjunction 
with the Institute for Social Research of the University of Michigan, directed by Dr. 
Rensis Likert. This system has been used, in the first place, to organize an enquiry 
on the attitudes of the island’s population with regard to the community as a whole 
and to collective activity (sense of collective autonomy; submission to an external 
authority; /aisser-aller, etc.); on the level of their thinking; and on the effect of the 
fundamental education documents and films addressed to them. Because of the metho- 
dological interest of this enquiry, its results will be made widely known. 


Access to Books and Development of Culture 


Access to Books. ‘“Unesco and its Programme’’, No. 9, 1952, 24 pp., printed. 

[Pr. (Documentation experts for teaching, research, popular culture, etc. ,establishments.) 
Org. Ej.] It is still only a very small fraction of humanity that has the opportunity of 
improving its practical knowledge and intellectual culture by reading. Over vast areas 
of the world, the literacy campaign is hampered by a lack of appropriate texts; in these 
regions, moreover, young people who have had some schooling and adults who have 
attended fundamental educational centres have great difficulty in warding off a relapse 
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into ignorance, because they cannot keep up their knowledge by reading. Books and 
papers produced for them in their own language are lacking, and public libraries are 
non-existent. Again, scientists and technicians in many countries are hindered in their 
work by the difficulties they encounter in obtaining the books and specialized periodicals 
they need—which tends to impede the development of the community to which they 
belong. 

Such, in a few words, are the two extreme aspects of the vast problem of ‘‘access to 
books”, which are encountered in a wide variety of ways according to countries and 
circumstances. 

Unesco has, in a small booklet, assembled information explaining what it has done 
in this field. The booklet describes, in particular, the scope of Unesco’s programme for 
the development of public libraries, these being regarded (in the same way as, for 
example, schools) as fundamental to the life of modern communities. Two seminars for 
librarians have been organized, and a third is to take place in 1953 in Africa. A pilot 
library—a regular experimental people’s university—has been established in Delhi 
in collaboration with the Government of India. A similar pilot library will be set up 
in Colombia within the framework of complementary activities undertaken as the 
result of a conference of librarians from the two Americas, which was organized in 1951 
at Sio Paulo by the Brazilian Government, Unesco and the Organization of American 
States. As part of the technical assistance programme, Unesco is trying to expedite 
scientific progress by the establishment of bibliographical centres, by the despatch of 
experts on the question of library organization, and by the award of fellowships to 
people who will be called upon to continue the work begun by those experts. Unesco 
has also taken a series of steps to co-ordinate and improve the bibliographical services 
that are designed to enable scientists to keep abreast of work done in their various 
spheres. In the field of social science, we should mention particularly: the help given 
to the Co-ordinating Committee on Documentation in the Social Sciences and to the 
International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies; and the publication of 
Education Abstracts, the International Social Science Bulletin, Current Sociology, etc. 

Unesco has also undertaken a worldwide enquiry into book production; it is 
endeavouring to facilitate the free importation and free exportation of books (Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, see below; 
Unesco Book Coupons, etc.) ; and it has organized a practical system for the exchange 
of publications, which is now used by some 1,g00 libraries in all parts of the world. 
These are only some of the many activities which tend, directly or indirectly, to making 
cultural works more accessible to the public, and of which the booklet makes mention, 


Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. A Guide to Its 

Operation. 1952, 21 pp., printed, 20 cents, 1s., 50 French francs. 

[Pr. Sc. (International law.) Ej.] This Agreement came into force on 21 May 1952, 
after having been ratified by 10 States (13 ratifications had been deposited by Sep- 
tember 1952; in addition, 18 other States have signed this instrument but have not yet 
ratified it). It exempts books, as well as numerous other articles of a cultural nature, 
from all customs duties, and institutes many other facilities for the exchange of this type 
of material. 

The object of the above booklet is to bring the working of the Agreement to the 
knowledge of every person and institution coricerned—schools, universities, libraries, 
laboratories, etc. The Agreement’s full text is given in an annex, after a note which 
briefly explains its background and answers certain practical questions: what are the 
advantages conferred by the Agreement, how and by whom they can be obiained, etc. 


The Teaching of Philosophy and the Development of Intellectual Freedom 

Enquiry into the Teaching of Philosophy. General Report. Unesco/[CUA/45, 8 August 1952, 
4 pp. 

[Sc. (Philosophy and the development of intellectual freedom.) Org.] At its Fifth 
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Session, in 1950, the General Conference adopted a resolution for ‘‘ an enquiry into the 
place of the teaching of philosophy in the several educational systems, the way in which 
it is given, and its influence upon the moulding of the citizen’’. The enquiry was carried 
out with the co-operation of National Commissions and of various philosophical 
societies. It covered 21 countries, chosen on account of the diversity of the problems 
which they might present in the field to be surveyed: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France, Germany, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
and Yugoslavia. At its Sixth Session, in 1951, the General Conference authorized 
Unesco, on the basis of this enquiry, to draw up specific suggestions for Member States 
for the appropriate and international organizations on the measures best suited to the 
development and improvemeni of the teaching of philosophy, with special regard to 
the contributions it could make to education for international understanding. A 
committee of experts met in November 1951 to formulate the principles which it would 
be useful to adopt in drafting these suggestions. This committee issued a ‘‘joint state- 
ment”’ on the significance of the teaching of philosophy as a means of forming intel- 
ligences capable of free self-determination on the basis of a proper awareness of 
situations. The paper CUA/45 contains a brief outline of this work—which is to form 


9663 


the subject of a book now in preparation—and reproduces the experts’ ‘joint statement’’, 


ART AND SOCIETY 


International Conference of Artists, Venice, 1952. Series of documents, numbered ART/1 
to 12, with varying numbers of pages. 

[EJ. Sc. (Sociology of culture and of artistic creation.) ] The International Conference 
of Artists (Venice, September 1952) had as its subject the actual conditions affecting 
the freedom of the artist in contemporary society. It analysed the functional relationships 
between the artist’s creative activity on the one hand and the culture ‘within which it 
takes shape, and the institutions which influence it, on the other. In preliminary exposés, 
a number of world-famous artists described their ideas on, and experiences of, these 
problems. These statements of exceptional authenticity, contain a large number of 
novel views on the actual position, in our society, of the creators of artistic values, on 
their aspirations and on their social apprehensions: ‘“The Theatre and Society’”’, by 
Marc Connelly (ART/5, 8 pp.); ‘‘Is Cinematography a Collective or an Individual 
Art?”’, by Alessandro Blasetti (ART/6, 6 pp.); ‘““The Architect and Contemporary 
Society’, by Lucio Costa (ART/7, rev. 8 pp.); ‘“The Painter’s Rights in his Work”’, 
by Georges Rouault (ART/8, 4 pp.); ‘“The Painter in Modern Society”, by Jacques 
Villon (ART/8dis add., 6 pp.); ‘“The Sculptor in Modern Society”’, by Henry Moore 
(ART/9, 3 pp.); ‘“The Musician in Modern Society”, by Arthur Honegger (ART/10, 
8 pp.); ““The Writer in the World Today”’, by Taha Hussein Pasha (ART/11, 8 pp.); 
“The Artist in Present Day Society”, by G. Ungaretti (ART/12, 5 pp.). 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Collective Security. A Progress Report. By Andrew Martin. 1952, 253 pp., printed, 
350 French francs. 
[Sc. Ej.] Unesco has undertaken the publication of several series of studies relating 
to the principles and functioning of collective security. The aim of each series is to 
furnish the public and teachers with useful documentation on the international organiza- 
tion of action for the defence of security and for the fight against aggression. The series 
is composed of three volumes—in English, Spanish and French respectively—prepared 
by three different experts, in accordance with the particular outlook of each of the 
three cultures. In a previous issue (Vol. IV, No. 3) we dealt with the three booklets 
written to serve as teaching aids for secondary schools and in adult education (Jean 
Dupuy, A. Appadorai, Guillermo Francovich). 
The book by Mr. Andrew Martin (Ruskin College, Oxford) has been prepared for 
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> teachers and students in higher education, and for the more cultured members of the 
» public. The corresponding French work has been entrusted to Mr. Georges Scelle, 
| professor of international law at the University of Paris, and Secretary-General of the 
' Academy of International Law. Dr. Antonio Castro Leal, permanent Mexican delegate 
) to Unesco, is preparing the Spanish volume. 
’ Mr. Martin considers that the scope and methods of collective security must be 
» considered mainly from three angles: the regulation of armaments, peaceful arbitration 
' in disputes, and collective action. His book is therefore divided into three parts, cor- 
" responding to these three aspects of the subject. In each one of them, Mr. Martin 
» recalls and comments critically on past experiences, and analyses the present situation. 
| These three chapters are preceded by an introduction in which the author summarizes 
» his general conclusions, and stresses the links which are becoming apparent between 
' collective security, in the military and political sense, and the deep aspirations of the 
>» community for economic and social well-being. In a postscript, the author brings his 
» views face to face with the most recent developments (period from May 1951 to 
| February 1952), with special reference to the war in Korea. 
' Annexes: Covenant of the League of Nations; Charter of the United Nations; 
© synoptic table of some 25 international disputes dealt with by the United Nations 
: since 1946 (problems and parties concerned ; development of events, procedure, effects) ; 
' main regional security agreements concluded from 1943 to the present day. 
» Bibliography. Index. ; 


| ARID ZONE 


» Arid Zone Programme. Activities Report for the Period 25 March to 5 September 1952. Unesco/ 
- NS/100, 23 September 1952, 9 pp. 

| [Pr. Sc. Org.] List of the different results achieved between 25 March and 5 Septem- 
| ber 1952 within the framework of the Arid Zone Programme (development of desert 
| regions), including: Economic and Social Council resolution on international co- 
' operation in this field; various technical meetings—Ankara, Jerusalem and Haifa, 
| Poona (India), Caracas, London; recent developments in research; new publications; 
' co-ordination between specialized institutes, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


| INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


» General 


) Tapp (E. J.). “International understanding.”? The Australian Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, 
) June 1952, pp. 45-56. 

| Though wars may settle some problems they give rise to others; an understanding of 
| this lesson of history is a sign of civilization’s progress; but the present feverish re- 
| armament by United Nations Member States shows the distance still to be travelled 
| before stable world peace is reached. Here international understanding plays an 
important part. This idea, as old as the nations themselves, has at last penetrated the 
minds of millions of ordinary people and has found concrete expression in the creation 
of organizations such as the League of Nations and the United Nations. History also 
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proves the need for mutual understanding and co-operation among the peoples; since 
the Industrial Revolution, nations depend more and more upon each other. But the 
play of centripetal forces is opposed to these centrifugal forces and tends to maintain 
and reinforce a State’s independence, in particular its economic nationalism, the 
dangers of which clearly show the need for international understanding. There are still 
very few people capable of mentally transcending national frontiers and dismissing 
superficial differences in order to retain what is common to all; and even where mutual 
good will prevails many difficulties remain. Education, although desirable, is not 
sufficient. There must also be within each country the fundamental democratic freedom 
which permits the formation of public opinion. In the last analysis, international 
understanding and co-operation will only be realized when in each nation the forces 
favourable to international contacts become powerful enough to encourage more 
active participation in international organizations, and to subordinate some of the 
attributes of national sovereignty to the requirements of the operation of those 
organizations. 


International Law 


Briccs (Herbert W.). “New Dimensions in International Law.’’ The American Political 
Science Review, 1952, No. 3, pp. 677-98. 

Contrary to statements made by authors such as George Kennan and Hans Morgenthau 
in their recent works, international relations must remain subject to law and not simply 
to the blind play of national interests. But, if international law is to be “‘effective”’, 
it must be adapted to the conditions in which international society functions at the 
present time. Since the creation of the United Nations, many new “‘subjects’’ of inter- 
national law have come into being. The formation of independent States, encouraged 
by the principle of self-determination for non-autonomous peoples, raises the problem 
both of the legal recognition of new States and of the extension, to countries of differing 
sizes and types, of an international law originating in Europe. Other questions remain 
controversial, such as the legal nature of international organizations, the universal 
recognition of Human Rights, the projected International Criminal Court, the direct 
application of international law to individual persons. Great advances have been made 
in purely technical and legal matters, such as international labour conventions, the 
WHO health regulations, and the procedure for drawing up international conventions, 
The Commission on International Law has done a considerable amount of work., 
particularly with regard to the ‘‘continental shelf’’. The International Court of Justice 
has also helped the advancement of international law through its eight judgments and 
its seven advisory opinions. The ‘‘realist’? and ‘‘anti-juridical’’ conception of inter- 
national law is therefore not completely justified; in fact the activity of the general 
organs and Specialized Agencies of the United Nations is capable of virtually unlimited 
expansion. 


Brucet (J. W.). “Das Zusatzprotokoll zur Strassburger Konvention iiber die 
Menchenrechte.”’ (Additional protocol to the Strasburg Convention on Human 
Rights.) Europa Archiv, 5 September 1952, pp. 5137-40. 

Because a sufficient measure of agreement was not reached on them, three important 

subjects—ownership, children’s education and the right to vote—were omitted from 

the European Convention on Human Rights signed in Rome on 4 November 1950. 

As the result of a recent exchange of views between the Council of Ministers and the 

Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, and in pursuance of the decisions 

then taken, an additional protocol on these subjects has been drawn up. A clash between 

two conceptions which are difficult to reconcile was manifested in a prolonged 
procedural dispute on the competence of the Council of Ministers and the Consultative 

Assembly respectively to deal with the subject of the right of parents to decide upon 

their children’s education. The interests of the State (particularly in the case of a 

totalitarian government) and the wishes of the parents seem to be opposed when it comes 
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to choosing which authority shall decide upon the religion, language or philosophical 
conceptions to be bestowed upon the child. In connexion with the right to vote and the 
right to ownership, it is interesting to note that, at corresponding discussions by the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission, the same difficulties—particularly 
regarding forms of collective ownership to be included in the wording adopted— 
prevented any satisfactory compromise solution from being reached. In any case, in 
spite of the constructive contribution made by this new ‘protocol, many rights— 
especially those of a social order—will still have to be defined before the European 
Convention can be considered complete. 


Huser (Max). ‘‘Le Droit des Gens et l’Humanité.’’ International Red Cross Review, 
August 1952, pp. 646-69. 
As it stands at present, international law does not afford sufficient protection to the 
individual; his rights as a person must be secured at times of international conflict, 
even, if need be, vis-a-vis the State of which he is a national. Attempts have been made 
to incorporate in international law a fairly broad conception of the protection of the 
individual, through the Holy Alliance, the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
But nearly all States remain opposed to any outside interference in their relations 
with their own nationals. Although there have been definite achievements in some 
respects—for instance, the abolition of the slave trade and the creation of the Red 
Cross—their extension has often been impeded. The Charter of the United Nations 
expressly introduces Human Rights into international law. As the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, formulated in 1948, is not binding upon the States which 
voted in its favour, the United Nations have endeavoured to ensure its implementation 
by asking States to ratify two separate draft conventions, one on civil and political 
rights, and the other on economic, social and cultural rights. Another method of 
making this division of international law effective would be to set up a supranational 
tribunal with power to guarantee effective respect for this body of protective legislation. 
Among encouraging advances made in this direction may be mentioned the signature 
and ratification by various States of the four Geneva Conventions of 12 August 1949; 
the aim of the latter is to extend Red Cross guarantees, in regard both to the circum- 
stances in which they are applicable and to the classes of persons qualifying for protection. 
A real Code of Human Rights is coming into being, going far beyond the confines 
of national law and politics. Although the blind expansion of modern armaments 
and the present conflict of ideologies preclude illusions about its immediate effectiveness, 
it is essential to persevere with the work already begun. 


Lyon-CaEn (G.). ‘“‘Le Droit International et la Coexistence Pacifique des Systémes 

Politiques Opposés.’? La Pensée, May-June-July-August 1952, pp. 64-77. 
International law is concerned with two types of relationship that arise between 
States, depending upon whether there is rivalry or co-operation between them. A 
hiatus became apparent in international law after 1917, when the creation of the 
U.S.S.R. led to the existence of two differing political and economic systems in the 
world. International law thus acquired a new aim—to ensure the coexistence of these 
two systems. The new international law rests on certain principles; it cannot be institu- 
tional and its only basis must be consent. Being dependent upon agreements, it is the 
law of unanimous consent. This condition allows the principle of national sovereignty 
—basis of the right to coexistence—to be respected. International law arises from the 
true spirit of the United Nations Charter, and a study of some of the clauses of that 
Charter enables us to define international law more accurately. It should deal with 
the repression of crimes against peace, attempt to reach an exact definition of aggression, 
promote a plan for disarmament based on agreements between parties. International 
law can no longer be reserved for diplomatic use; it must be in constant touch with 
public opinion. 


Weiss (Albert). ‘‘Les Problémes de la Justice Pénale Internationale.”” Revue de Droit 
International, April-June 1952, pp. 156-61. 
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The new trend in international law already enables us to foretell the main outlines 
of a future system of international criminal law. Once certain of its fundamental 
principles are laid down, the creation of an international penal court to apply them 
becomes clearly necessary. This need, to which attention had already been drawn 
by the Treaty of Versailles, has found expression since the second world war in the 
creation of the Nuremberg and Tokyo military courts, as well as in the conclusions 
reached by the United Nations Commission on International Law with regard to the 
possibility and advantages of establishing an International Criminal Court. In a recent 
work, Mr. A. Sottile has refuted the arguments advanced in opposition to this plan 
and, after defining the real and personal powers that might be conferred upon such 
a court, goes so far as to assert that it is the last effective means we have of saving 
world peace. It is difficult to maintain such a categorical opinion in present conditions, 
but it is nevertheless true that the problem should be kept in mind. 


International Red Cross 


‘La Conférence Internationale de la Croix-Rouge 4 Toronto.” Affaires Extérieures, 
September 1952, pp. 310-15. 

The meeting of representatives of almost all nations at Toronto, from 23 July to 9 August 
1952, for the Eighteenth Quadrennial Conference of the Red Cross, naturally led 
people to wonder whether the Red Cross was likely to be able to continue its mission 
in the face of present international tensions. The League of Red Cross Societies and 
the International Red Cross Committee, two absolutely independent bodies, see their 
activities becoming entirely dependent upon the consent and support of the governments 
in control of the territory where they are working. At the last conference proof was 
forthcoming that obstacles placed in the way of Red Cross work in the People’s Demo- 
cracies were the result of a systematic and conscious attitude. The position adopted 
by delegations from the Soviet bloc, which was particularly definite in this matter, 
consisted, throughout the discussions, of lengthy and ill-founded protests against the 
non-neutral behaviour and inefficiency displayed by the International Committee 
in Korea, and against the alleged subordination of the Red Cross to Western imperial- 
ism. Contrary to general expectations the Soviet bloc did not resign from the Red 
Cross. Its spokesmen were more skilful; they concentrated on discrediting that organiza- 
tion’s activities. But the patience and impartiality shown by Western delegates in 
the discussions enabled them to defeat this propaganda. 


Nrxo.aEv (A. B.). ““Mezhdunarodnyi Krasnyi Krest.’’ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (The 
International Red Cross. The Soviet State and Law), August 1952, pp. 43-51. 
The author explains that there is not one sole international Red Cross centre, as the 
Red Cross Statute of 1929 sanctioned the existence of two authorities—the International 
Red Cross Committee at Geneva, founded in 1863, which owed its origin to Swiss 
enterprise and is in fact a private Swiss organization closely linked with American 
capitalist interests; and the League of Red Cross Societies, founded in 1919, which 
today includes representatives of 68 nations, but which the American Red Cross 
controls, For this reason, the International Red Cross Conference which periodically 
brings together representatives of governments that are members of the Geneva 
Conventions of 1864, 1906, 1929 and 1949, as well as delegates from the National 
Red Cross Societies, is complex in structure, anything but democratic, and, according 
to Professor Max Huber, Chairman of the International Committee, has no legal 
basis for its activity. The author accuses the International Red Cross Committee of 
always pursuing partisan political aims, always trying to damage the U.S.S.R., and 
of attempting to cover up and deny the violation of international conventions and the 
atrocities committed by Italy, Germany and Japan before and during the second world 
war. The International Committee is also accused of having attempted to assist the 
manceuvres of the United States, Great Britain and Germany against the Soviet Union 
while the war was actually in progress. In later years the International Committee 
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is said to have supported United States aggression in Korea, maintained silence over 
atrocities committed in the concentration camps and prison camps in South Korea, 
and tried to deceive the public about the germ warfare waged by the American Army 
in Korea and China. According to the author, the International Committee’s behaviour 
disqualifies it from conducting an enquiry into this matter, since there seems to be 
no doubt that it would be at pains to whitewash the American leaders. It has thus 
discredited itself in the eyes of the world, for its actions are in complete contradiction 
to the humanitarian aims it professes. 


PEcHEL (Jiirgen). ‘‘Fiirchtet man seine Unparteilichkeit? Das Internationale Rote 
Kreuz und die Kommunisten.”’ (Is its impartiality in doubt? The International 
Red Cross and the Communists). Deutsche Rundschau, November 1952, pp. 1101-07. 

The obstacles which the Communist world has placed in the way of the work of the 
International Red Cross Committee are especially regrettable and surprising because 
that institution is absolutely non-political and impartial. Figures abundantly prove 
that the work of the Geneva Committee, already on a considerable scale during previous 
conflicts, increased appreciably during the second world war and did not cease—far 
from it—with the conclusion of hostilities (e.g. work for prisoners of war, children, 
refugees). Although the results achieved constitute an absolute record when the meagre- 
ness of the funds available is borne in mind, certain serious setbacks should not 
be overlooked. These occurred particularly in the committee’s relations with totalitarian 
countries. In fact the Soviet Union systematically hindered the committee’s investiga- 
tions and relief work, both on its own territory with regard to the fate of German pri- 
soners, and in North Korea. Similarly, the financial contribution made by Soviet 
bloc countries to the Red Cross is always paltry and sometimes non-existent, despite 
appreciable assistance given to their nationals. It may well be wondered whether such 
an attitude is not primarily due to the fears entertained by Red Cross detractors 
regarding the organization’s neutrality and impartiality. 


SanDA Bossy. ‘“‘The International Red Cross.’ International Journal, summer 1952, 
Ppp. 204-12. 

The idea of the International Red Cross was conceived by Henry Dunant, at the sight 
of the Solferino battlefield in 1859, and its work has constantly expanded up to the 
present time. The action of national societies in giving aid to the wounded and sick 
on the battlefield was sanctioned and codified by the First Geneva Convention (1864). 
The International Red Cross Committee, composed of Swiss nationals and strictly 
neutral in its activity, was founded in 1880. The 1864 Convention, and The Hague 
Conventions of 1899, 1906 and 1907 were revised in 1929, after the Convenant of the 
League of Nations (Art. 25) had granted international recognition to Red Cross 
organizations. When they had proved their worth in the second world war as they 
had done in the first, especially through their work for prisoners of war, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations recommended its Members in November 1949 to 
respect and encourage the work of the National Red Cross Societies. The United 
Nations also entrusted the Red Cross with important work in Palestine, Greece and 
Korea. Its activities are at present regulated by the four Geneva Conventions of 
12 August 1949. Its organs are (a) the International Red Cross Conference, at present 
holding its eighteenth quadrennial session in Toronto (26 July-7 August 1952); this 
is attended by delegates from the different national societies of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies and the signatory 
States of the Geneva Convention; (b) the Permanent Commission, which replaces 
the conference in the intervals between sessions. In the course of the present session 
the conference will perhaps decide to alter the constitution of the Red Cross to bring 
it into line with post-war conditions. 
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UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


General 


Bacuinian (K. A.). ‘‘Gruboe narushenie Ustava CON amerikano-angliiskim agressiv- 
nym blokom.”’ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Gross violation of the United Nations 
Charter by the aggressive Anglo-American bloc. The Soviet State and Law), July 1952, 
pp. 6-17. 

The creation of a Collective Measures Committee is in contradiction with the United 

Nations Charter, in particular with Articles 12, 27, 29 and 34, since its object is to 

remove from the Security Council the powers it alone possesses relative to the struggle 

against aggression and to international sanctions. The explanation of this action is 
that on the Security Council the U.S.S.R. is able, thanks to the veto, to oppose the 
execution of United States plans for aggression. The committee’s proposals to the 

Sixth General Assembly also constitute a violation of the Charter, as their aim is to 

transfer to the General Assembly the right to impose economic, financial and military 

sanctions—which belongs exclusively to the Security Council—and to abolish the 

Military Staff Committee in order to replace it by an executive organ of the General 

Assembly. In order to justify this action, the Western powers accused the Soviet delega- 

tion of paralysing the work of the Security Council and the Military Staff Committee. 

In point of fact the Soviet Union wishes to ensure that the principle of national sove- 

reignty is respected in connexion with the creation of a United Nations armed force, 

and in stationing, supplying and arming it. At the same time Soviet proposals for 
the reduction of armed forces in Member States and for the effective functioning 
of the Military Staff Committee, in conformity with Articles 43, 45, 46 and 47 of the 

Charter, met with opposition from the Western powers, who are not really desirous 

of promoting the principles of the Charter, but rather of using the United Nations to 

give an appearance of legality to illegal actions. During the discussion of the report 
of the Collective Measures Committee at the Sixth General Assembly, the Soviet 
delegation proposed the prohibition of atomic weapons, reduction of the armed forces 
and armaments of the five great powers, and international control to enforce these 
measures. In vain the Soviet delegation, in the spirit of the United Nations Charter, 
made proposals to bring the Korean armistice talks to an early conclusion and, 
regarding adherence to the Atlantic Pact as incompatible with membership of the 

United Nations, proposed a Peace Pact between the five great powers. Yet the Soviet 

delegation’s opponents did not succeed in having the proposals of the Collective 

Measures Committee adopted without comment, and had to content themselves with 

their merely being taken into consideration. 


Berrouino (Alberto). ‘“Compiti ed organi delle Nazioni Unite nel campo economico.”’ 
Ponte, August 1952, pp. 1067-77. 
The present importance of economic problems and their repercussions on the develop- 
ment of civilization explain the importance given to them by the United Nations, 
for the source of international peace is to be found in man’s living conditions, in the 
manner and degree in which he can satisfy his needs. Economic progress and well- 
being are the objectives of all national policy today. The increase in national revenue 
demands the economic stability favourable to long-term investment; and it must satisfy 
distribution requirements by ensuring full employment and a rising standard of living 
for everyone. But the co-ordination of the efforts of the various countries in this direction 
raises a problem of international co-operation, which the United Nations is attempting 
to solve. To this end, it is working at three different levels; the global level, with the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council, which conduct enquiries 
and suggest solutions in close co-operation with a chain of technical commissions 
(Economic Employment and Development, Statics and Population, etc.), the geo- 
graphical level, with the regional Economic Commissions for Latin America, for Asia 
and the Far East and for Europe; the operational level, with specialized bodies such 
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as ILO, FAO, the Monetary Fund, BIRD, and the technical commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Apart from a certain confusion among its organs and their functions, this bold 
endeavour lays itself open to criticism by compiling publications that are sometimes 
lifeless and often more concerned with the past than with the future. Yet the United 


+ Nations remains the sole instrument for international co-operation, an essential of 


modern times, and at least two positive results should be noted: the persistence, in 


t the face of many setbacks, of the spirit of co-operation on which it is founded, and the 
)) practical use of some of its organs. 


Fraser (G.). “Comment rétablir l’Efficacité de l'O.N.U.?”? L’ Année Politique et Econo- 
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mique, June-August 1952, pp. 231-36. 
Although the United Nations presents certain undeniable advantages over the League 
of Nations, in several respects it compares unfavourably with that body. In particular, 
it was a mistake which may well prove fatal to have placed its headquarters in New 
York, for the Americans have rapidly come to consider it as an institution whose 
principal role is to serve the interests of America and to bully the U.S.S.R., rather 
than to find a means of peaceful co-existence. Yet in Europe scarcely anyone any 
longer believes in the Soviet menace, and nobody is in a crusading mood. If the measures 
taken to ward off possible aggression by the U.S.S.R. are justifiable, why has nothing 
been done to protect us against a preventive war waged by America? Unfortunately 
the old-established European States cannot undertake this task as they are not politi- 
cally independent; they have been forced to join the American camp under pressure 
of the Soviet menace. But the European States could, without in any way abandoning 
their defensive alliances, make it clear in the United Nations itself that this organization 
must not be an instrument of American policy, and thus restore its effectiveness. In 


» particular, the admission of the Mao-Tse-Tung Government of China is an essential 


condition if the United Nations is to function more successfully; but this presupposes 
the end of the Korean venture. In this affair, the Americans do not consider themselves 


as executive agents of the United Nations, but use the United Nations as the executive 


agent of American policy. If the Korean war is really a United Nations war, then 
the United Nations should take decisions on policy; if it is an American war, then 
other Member States of the United Nations should withdraw their troops. It seems 
that Great Britain is gradually coming to adopt some such point of view. The European 
powers will thus be able, without breaking the bonds that link them to the United 
States, to restore the United Nations to its rightful role, which is not to wage war but 
to ensure peace by repelling aggression. 


PorpvEA (G.-A.). ‘‘La Défense de la Paix. Réflexions sur la Crise des Nations Unies et 
sur les Conditions Générales d’Existence des Organismes de Sécurité Internatio- 
nale.’? Revue de Droit International, July-September 1952, pp. 254-69. 

The present difficulties facing the United Nations can be deduced from a comparison 

between the aims imposed upon it—to establish and safeguard lasting peace—and the 

means made available to it. Apart from preventive measures, which remain academic 
because their definition is too vague, the organization may attempt to settle differences 
by peaceful means—on the assumption that the parties agree to bring their disputes 
before it—or by collective action in case of a threat to peace; but only on condition 
that the matter does not fall essentially within a State’s own competence—a point 
which is in practice difficult to decide. Consequently the United Nations is entirely 
dependent for its proper functioning on the existence of international good faith, 
concord and justice. Yet, apparently, despite the outbreak of localized conflicts, the 

United Nations has succeeded in maintaining world peace. But the fundamental 

antagonism between the two great powers striving for supremacy throws doubt on the 

ability of the United Nations—paralysed as it is by the Soviet use of the right of veto and 
by the lack of a real international police force—and on its future effectiveness in 
maintaining peace. It is, however, impossible to say that United Nations is absolutely 
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useless. It has in fact made possible the examination of all the disputes that have : 


threatened international security since its creation. In every other sphere its activities 


and those of its Specialized Agencies have steadily increased in number and variety, F 
The United Nations has become the forum of international diplomacy, thus making 
up for the shortcomings of traditional diplomacy. Despite inevitable reservations, trust f 


should still be placed in the United Nations. 


RAEYMAEKER (Omer de). “OU va 1’O.N.U.?”? Revue Générale Belge, January 19532, 


25 Pp. 
To explain the present difficulties facing the United Nations, we must add to its 


functional defects—dissipation of effort, complex procedure, lengthy debates, etc.— 


deeper causes such as the collapse of Europe, independence movements in colonial [7 


territories and, above all, the intransigent and hostile attitude of the Soviet bloc. The 
latter has caused the world to divide into two irreconcilable groups, and has paralysed 
the United Nations by immoderate use of the veto and unfair invocation of the principle 
of national sovereignty. When its attempts at pure conciliation and at systems of regional 
defence pacts had proved inadequate, the United Nations resorted to the formation of 
a ‘Small Assembly’’, and then to the adoption of the ‘“‘Uniting for peace’’ resolution 
to make up for the shortcomings of the Security Council, which was paralysed by Soviet 
obstructive tactics. These measures strengthened the security of the Western bloc 
without, however, solving the fundamental problems. In the economic and social 
sphere, the emergence between the two hostile powers of a third force—the under- 
developed countries—has introduced a new source of tension in the United Nations: an 
anti-colonial spirit which is increasingly aggressive and is exploited by the Soviet 
bloc. Paradoxically, the presence, however inactive, of the Soviet bloc in the United 
Nations has been helpful to some of its far-reaching activities, such as the application 
of the Marshall Plan and the Technical Assistance Programme for underdeveloped 
countries, by strengthening the solidarity of the Western world. In the realm of philo- 
sophy, note should be taken of the infiltration of materialist conceptions into the United 
Nations—recommendations for the use of neo-Malthusian methods, for instance. 
Catholics should realize the urgency of the task incumbent upon them and see that 
they are represented in the international organizations. 


Bassan (Ettore). “‘Israele e la Nazione Unite.’? Comunitd internazionale, April 1952, 
PP. 227-40. 

Since Israel’s recognition by a number of countries, including the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A., followed by her admission to the United Nations on 11 May 1949 with a very 
large majority, she has always affirmed her desire to play an active part in the United 
Nation’s work for peace; but she does not seem to have found a similar spirit in her 
neighbours. The Arab countries thought that by armed intervention they could prevent 
the creation of an Israelite State in Palestine, and the United Nations deserves credit 
for preventing a dangerous extension of the conflict by imposing a succession of armis- 
tices. Among the points of friction between Israel and her neighbours must be mentioned 
the question of Arab refugees: 80 per cent of the 1,600,000 Arabs living in Palestine 
fled the country during the troubles, thus raising a problem, which is still unsettled, of 
repatriation and compensation. Apart from the discussions on the proposed inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, mention should also be made of some serious incidents such 
as that at Hula at the moment when Israel undertook to redeem and cultivate the land 
included in the demilitarized zone; and, lastly, Egyptian interference with Israeli 
traffic in the Suez Canal, condemned by the Security Council. In the various questions 
of general concern with which the United Nations has had to deal—the Korean war, 
relations with Germany and Spain, action relating to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights—Israel has used her best endeavours to contribute to the maintenance 
of peace and international understanding, while, in the face of the present instability 
of the Middle East, stating her intention to defend her political liberty with the same 
determination she has shown in her struggle for national independence. 
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Fetter (A. H.). “In Defence of International Law and Morality.’ The Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1952, pp. 77-83. 
A new current of thought sees UN as a monstrous super-government, and advocates 
a return to national interest as the sole guide in United States foreign policy. Yet UN 
is the most important attempt in history to reconcile the individualist outlook and the 
communal spirit which confront each other in international politics; it enshrines the 
whole world’s wish for peace, security and a better life. This conception is denounced 
as idealism by the realist school, which asserts that foreign politics are nothing but a 
struggle for power, and that the weakness of American policy lies in believing that this 
struggle can be avoided by accepting the limitations laid down by international law. 
The defect in this theory is that it offers nothing in place of law and morality but a 
return to diplomacy and national interest. But diplomacy is only a method and the 
problem is to know for what purpose to use it. The champions of an “‘idealistic’”’ policy— 
Root, Wilson, Stimson, Hughes, F. Roosevelt, Hull, Vandenberg—believe that national 
interest can best be served by affirming the U.S.A.’s respect for law and justice. Doubt- 
less a nation deprived of material strength becomes powerless; but, unless it has the 
moral respect of other peoples, it becomes an object of universal hostility and fear. 
That is why an effective foreign policy, which will have the support of the peoples 
because it proposes to create a world founded on law and moral principles, can only 
be based on an ‘“‘idealistic’’ conception. From this point of view, every peace-loving 
nation, such as the United States, must support the United Nations and regional 
organizations inspired by these principles. 


RapparD (William E.). ‘‘Stati Uniti e Nazioni Unite.’’ La Comunitd internazionale, 
April 1952, pp. 191-214. 

At the United Nations General Assembly in 1951 Mr. Vishinsky een UN of being 
no longer a universal organization but a servant of the ‘‘American aggressors’’. This 
accusation raises the problem of the relationship between the United Nations and the 
United States of America, particularly as UN is situated in New York and the United 
States of America finances 36 per cent of the UN budget. In fact the American views 
have often prevailed, whether in electoral matters (the election of Greece instead of 
Byelorussia to the Security Council) or in voting on resolutions (85 were adopted against 
the vote of the U.S.S.R. or without her assent, and only 5 without the assent of the 
United States of America). The resolutions which found favour with the Americans 
seemed to contain two of Mr. Acheson’s fundamental ideas: that the General Assembly 
should take a more direct part in organizing collective security, and that the problem 
of international control of armaments should be studied (resolutions for the creation of 
a collective security system, the institution of a commission of enquiry in Germany, 
documents relating to the Yugoslav complaint, to that of Nationalist China, etc.). 
Despite these successes the United States of America suffered five defeats (resolutions 
on financing economic development, on the definition of an aggressor, etc.)—a rare 
and all the more significant event. In fact an overwhelming proportion of the American 
successes results chiefly from a common outlook among the majority of delegates and 
American delegates on a large number of problems, though this does not prevent 
one or another group of countries from voting against American propositions on 
occasion. 


International Court of Justice 


Humser (P. O.). ‘‘The Authority of Advisory Opinions of the International Court 
of Justice and the Acceptance of the Second Opinion by the General Assembly.”’ 
Die Friedens-Warte, Vol. 51, 1952, pp. 143-50. 

Through its judgments and opinions, the International Court of Justice is building up 

rules of international law. The significance of its opinions and their usefulness depend 

upon the importance of the questions submitted to the Court, upon the quality of the 
replies, which are prepared with the same care as are judgments, and upon the reception 
accorded to them. Although they are not enforceable at law they have immense 
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prestige, which is backed up by considerable legal study. Contrary to custom during 
the existence of the League of Nations, they are often the subject of dispute, as some f 
States maintain the principle of national sovereignty in the face of the Court’s opinions, [7 
On two occasions the principle of the enforceability of such opinions at law has been [ 
questioned before the General Assembly of UN, which had itself sought them: on the [ 
admission of new members to the UN and on the problem of compensation for injury 
caused to agents of UN. In the latter case, however, the General Assembly gave a J” 
majority vote in favour of acting upon the advice of the Court. This method seems F 
wisest, as it does not appertain to the General Assembly to constitute itself.a Court of 7 
Appeal to examine the opinions of UN’s principal legal organ. 


General Assembly 


‘Issues before the Seventh General Assembly.” International Conciliation, October 1952, 
pp. 361-88. 

The Carnegie Foundation for International Peace explains the different questions 
that will be discussed at the Seventh General Assembly of the United Nations. First, F 
political problems: besides armistices negotiations and the repatriation of prisoners, F 
the Korean war raises the problem of the part to be played by the United Nation f 
Member States in political and military decisions on this subject and of a democratic 
government for Korea. The problem of the unification of Germany and Austria will 
again be raised. The questions of Morocco and Tunis are among the most difficult to 
be dealt with, owing to the lack of agreement in French, British and American policy 
towards the repeated complaints of the Arab and Asian countries. The United Nations 
will also have to study the position reached in the work of the Disarmament Commission, 
the organization of collective measures (in particular, the creation of a United Nations 
armed force in the light of the difficulties that have arisen in Korea), and the admission 
of new members. Its work in regard to Human Rights will cover freedom of information; 
political rights of women; political and civil rights; economic, social and cultural 
rights. Events in South Africa are bound to accentuate the importance of the problem 
of racial discrimination; similarly, in dealing with the more general problem of the 
‘dependent peoples’’, the Assembly will have to judge the merits of the work of admi- 
nistration and economic development accomplished by the mandatory powers. In 
addition it will have to give its opinion on the genuineness of the supervision exercised 
by the Trusteeship Council over the mandatory powers, and on the financing of the 
development and technical assistance programmes, whether carried out regionally or 
globally. Various legal questions (the proposed international criminal court, among 
others) and administrative matters (internal to the organization) complete a heavy 
agenda. In a strained international atmosphere, the Assembly will have to confine itself 
to seeking workable compromises likely to ease the situation, rather than final solutions 
of these problems. 


Kayser (J.). ‘La Liberté de l’Information devant les Nations Unies.” Etudes de Presse, 
ctober 1952, Pp. 354-59. 
The discussions on freedom of information, held by the Economic and Social Council 
and by the Sub-Committee on Information and the Press since the General Assembly 
in Paris, form a useful preface to the ,work of the Seventh General Assembly of the 
United Nations in this field. On the technical side the Economic and Social Council 
adopted a draft international code of honour and a resolution in favour of developing 
national independent information offices; it rejected a resolution in favour of action 
by Unesco in commexion with press institutes, and, owing to ill-founded opposition by the 
United States delegation, the French draft convention on the right of correction in inter- 
national news. The nomination of a rapporteur for 1953 led to regrettable, obstructive 
tactics. Owing to rejection of the particular questions suggested for study by the French 
delegation (the international status of foreign correspondents, measures to prevent the 
improper use of the title and emblem of the United Nations, the international exchange 
and training of the staff of information offices) as well as a long Soviet proposal, the 
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report provided for will finally be the only positive result produced by the United 
Nations in this sphere in 1952-53. The General Assembly will have to choose between 
these indecisive delays and a genuine attempt to ensure freedom of information, 
in application of the San Francisco Charter, the safeguard of democracy and 
peace. 


Admission of New Member States 


Nert (Sergio). ‘‘Sotto la maschera di una ‘questione morta’.’”’ Rivista di Studi politici 
internazionali, January-June 1952, pp. 39-46. 

At the Sixth Session of the United Nations General Assembly in Paris, the question of 
the admission of new members once more appeared on the agenda. The two main 
opposing arguments might be summarized thus: the Soviet proposal, possibly not 
entirely in line with the letter of the Charter, but realistic and ‘‘generous”’ (since only 
five States out of the fourteen proposed for admission were Communist), which was 
favourably received by the Political and Security Committee; the American rejoinder, 
based on legal arguments and on the text of the Charter itself. But behind appearances 
lay an infinitely more important question, particularly for the U.S.A.—should five 
Communist countries be admitted and not only the legality of their governments be 
thereby recognized, but, above all, their ‘“‘peaceful intentions’? and the fact that they 
possess the internal machinery of democracy and can guarantee proper respect for 
Human Rights without discrimination? It is easy to see why this thorny problem ended 
in deadlock. On its solution rests the admission of Italy, who finds herselfin the anomal- 
ous position of a country entrusted with delicate truteeship duties towards Somalia, 
yet subject to certain legal disabilities in addition to—or as a result of—her non- 
admission to the United Nations. 


Technical Assistance 


Cox (I.). ‘Imperialist ‘development’ schemes.”? Communist Review, July 1952, pp. 195- 
203. 
The imperialist powers are endeavouring to crush independence movements among 
the colonial peoples, but the idea that this problem is not solely military has led social- 
democratic governments to draw up “‘economic development plans” for the under- 
developed countries. Witness the memorandum of the ‘‘economic experts” to the 
International Socialist Conference in Vienna, with eight points that have nothing in 
common with socialist principles. In reality these plans are subordinated to the aggres- 
sive plans of the governments of the Western powers. For instance, Point Four is an 
integral part of the United States military programme. The sums earmarked for these 


' plans are infinitesimal by comparison with the armaments budgets and capitalist 


profits. The stimulus given to the development of branches of economy connected with 


' war industries, the creation of military bases and the production of strategic raw 


materials are all indications of the warlike nature of these plans, which also aim at 
preventing the underdeveloped countries from attaining political independence. 
According to UN estimates, it would take 500 years to raise the standard of living in 
South and South-East Asia 100 per cent with the minute sums now provided for this 
purpose by the United States and Great Britain. Lastly, all plans for economic develop- 
ment in the backward areas are controlled by the American Government, including 
the Colombo Plan. The Sino-Soviet Treaty, on the contrary, shows a genuine policy of 
co-operation in developing a backward country, and the economic progress achieved 
by the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies contrasts with the poor results obtained 
in underdeveloped countries, those countries in reality possess sufficient resources to 
be independent of assistance from the colonial powers, on condition that they can first 
rid themselves of their tutelage. 


FRANKEL (S. H.). ‘United Nations Primer for Development.”? Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August 1952, pp. 301-26. 
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The United Nations report on measures for the development of underdeveloped 
countries was produced to give effect to resolution 290 (XI) of the Economic and 
Social Council requiring that an investigation be made into appropriate measures 
for reducing under-employment and unemployment in those countries. A 
mechanistic conception of progress has led the authors to be side-tracked from their 
task and to seek ways of rapid economic development, instead of analysing the specific 
problem of under-employment and unemployment. They have also adopted the 
fallacious method of comparing fer capita incomes to show the standard of development, 
and the Report generally regards the development of underdeveloped countries as the 
function of planners indulging in mental exercises. This mechanistic conception 
decreases the value of many accurate observations, and the whole report lacks the 
‘‘historic sense”’, For its authors, development consists in a sudden, rapid and almost 
revolutionary change in the structure of production methods in the underdeveloped 
countries, while it is really a complex, progressive and necessarily slow process of 
adaptation, little affected by hasty injections of foreign capital. Also, the complicated 
statistics relied upon in estimating the capital investment required, and the rate of 
development supposed to result, are highly dubious and unsatisfactory. The report 
should have taken up a more definite position on the question of private investment 
or the obligations which government loans invariably impose upon recipient States. In 
fact the authors are afraid of facing reality—which, however, cannot be avoided; 
capital is not plentiful in the world but scarce, and the main problem is to produce 
more, where this can be done most easily and rapidly. Hence there is a need for an 
international code to determine the responsibilities of borrowers and lenders. The 
report envisages the annual investment of large sums for development purposes, but one 
of its greatest weaknesses is its failure to suggest any standards for selecting countries 
for investment, or for deciding upon the sums to be invested. Proposals for rapid changes 
effected by a minority for the benefit of the majority can only lead to grave desil- 
lusionment and obstruct the creation of planned international assistance to the under- 
developed countries. This Report illustrates a regrettable tendency in UN to conduct 
important economic research on far too generalized a basis. 


KEENLEYsIDE (H. L.). ‘‘Administrative Problems of the Technical Assistance Admi- 
nistration.’”? The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, August 1952, 
PP. 345-57- 

The Technical Assistance Administration, set up in 1950, has run into numerous 

difficulties of an administrative nature: incompetence, and sometimes corruption, in 

the national organizations in some countries receiving assistance; and, on the other 
hand, the need to carry out a very varied programme. Technical assistance is divided 
into four sections: study and travelling scholarships, missions of experts, special 
projects, government administration.With regard to the internal organization of the 
administration itself, in principle the posts to be filled are allotted on a nationality 
basis in proportion to each country’s relative contribution to the general budget of UN; 
but the more economically-developed countries necessarily play the largest part in 
providing technical assistance. Yet the nine highest officials were recruited in nine 
different countries and the 265 experts sent on missions come from 20 countries. The 
most serious problem is that of recruiting experts; 300 are required for 1952. The 
qualities needed in an expert are as varied as they are rare. He should be known, be 
highly qualified, and possess outstanding personal qualities so that he can discuss 
delicate and vital problems with government representatives who are often easily 
offended. Whether he be businessman or expert, he must also be inspired to some 
extent by a missionary spirit, considering the relatively low salary he is to receive. 

The administration has to maintain contact with the specialized agencies on the 

Technical Assistance Council and with national or bilateral organs working in the same 

sphere, help governments to calculate their needs, study and prepare a large number 

of documents and reports. The technical assistance programme gives the lie to those who 
think that morals can have no place in international politics. 
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NARASINHAN (P. S.). ‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development of Under- 

developed Countries.” India Quarterly, Vol. VIII, April-June 1952, pp. 142-56. 
The present gap between the more economically-developed countries and those less- 
developed is a fundamental cause of world instability. It is the constant concern of UN 
and its Economic and Social Council. Technical assistance provided by the more 
developed countries increases the efficacy of the efforts made by governments of under- 
developed countries to promote economic and social progress. But the decline of 
colonialism and the transformation of a number of non-autonomous or colonial countries 
into independent States has created the need for new methods of technical assistance 
which shall respect the national sovereignty of the States in question. That is the 
object of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, drawn up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in August 1949 and adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly in December of the same year. UN and its specialized agencies have already 
many achievements to their credit due to the assistance given to several countries under 
this programme. The participating organizations form the Technical Assistance Board, 
which works in close contact with government organs pursuing the same aims, such as 
the execution of Point Four of the Colombo Plan. Results have proved the merits of 
the Technical Assistance Programme, but in future the governments of underdeveloped 
countries should decide more precisely what type of aid they need, and the training of 
qualified experts calls for special attention. It should also be pointed out that technical 
assistance can in no way replace the efforts of the actual governments and peoples of 
underdeveloped countries. 


Owen (A. D. K.). ‘‘The Technical Assistance Programme of the United Nations.” 

The Political Quarterly, October-December 1951, pp. 323-34. 

The aim of the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme is to assist the economic 
development of the underdeveloped countries by making the most effective technical 
means available to them. The programme is financed by six international organizations 
with contributions from 50 governments; the work of co-ordination is carried out by 
the Technical Assistance Board. Assistance takes several forms: the first problem is to 
determine the needs of the country, then to establish degrees of pricrity and a develop- 
ment plan. Usually a mission of experts, later joined by local technicians trained in 
the country or abroad, is detailed to study the problems at first hand, while a re- 
presentative of the board, living in the assisted country, is responsible for co-ordination 
between the board and the government, and between the different programmes of 
assistance which the country may be receiving. In several countries where there is an 
inadequate administrative organization, training centres have been started and also 
study courses for the exchange of information on common problems (in the Far East, 
the Arab States, Latin America). Assistance may be given for very different objects: 
for agriculture, education, employment, health, social services, etc. To achieve the best 
results it is essential to know and understand the national character and culture as 
well as the specific problems of the country it is proposed to assist. 

In face of the financing difficulties, and the fact that the present system of international 
loans is unsatisfactory, a recent report by a group of United Nations experts recommends 
the creation of a specialized agency to help underdeveloped countries to draw up, 
finance and carry out their programme of economic development, controlling its 
execution and ascertaining its results. 


“Technical Assistance.’’ Planning, September 1952, I. Agencies and Programmes, 
pp. 57-80; II. Policy and Methods, pp. 81-99. 
There are many technical assistance programmes for underdeveloped countries and 
many agencies carrying them out. Those in which the United States and Great Britain 
participate range from the UN technical assistance programmes to the regional agencies 
(Colombo Plan, inter-American agencies, specialized commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN) by way of bilateral programmes (Point Four, the Colonial 
Office Technical Assistance Plan). A study of the scope and nature of the programmes, 
of the way they are organized and financed, and of their results (numerous statistical 
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tables) emphasizes the need to co-ordinate their work. In this connexion the quest for [ 
some standard for selecting the most desirable and effective policy and method leads f 
to reconsideration of the financing of the United Nations General Programme, the 
effect of the recipient governments sharing the cost of technical assistance, the depen. [7 
dence of assistance programmes upon the supply of the necessary equipment. Because | 
the demands of underdeveloped countries cannot all be met at present, a system of [7 


priorities must be established which would enable certain countries or regions to 
develop rapidly. But this may give rise to rivalry and discontent among recipient 
countries, or even among donor countries, which are anxious to favour zones where 
their own political influence may predominate. Experience so far acquired may be 
summed up thus: projects should be adapted to the countries and peoples concerned 
and, above all, suitable and competent men must be found to put them into effect; 
a piece of work well performed may produce progressive results with long-term effects 
that are by no means negligible. The most delicate and urgent problems are the 
selection of experts, methods of financing the UN Assistance Programme, and the 
definite need for government reforms, or even land reform, in some underdeveloped 
countries. In addition it is essential to guard against the desire to impose Western 
methods on peoples who, far from profiting from them, may find them harmful; the 
most important prerequisite is to have regard first and foremost for the interests of the 
peoples themselves. 


International Law Commission 


Bruce (J. W.). “‘Sicherung des Friedens durch Ausgestaltung des Vélkerrechts, 
Die Arbeiten der Vélkerrechtskommission der Vereinten Nationen” (Ensuring peace 
through international law. The work of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights). Europa Archiv, 5 September 1952, pp. 5135-37. 

Among the more recent contributions made by the United Nations Commission on 
International Law to the establishment of international law for the assurance of peace 
are the ratification of the Genocide Convention, and the attemps, so far obstructed 
by the Soviet bloc, to define aggression, the formulation of the principles enforced by 
the International Court at Nuremberg, and the preliminary work for drafting an 
international criminal code. The latter has led to a controversy on the extent to which 
individuals can be held responsible for criminal acts, on the degree to which the subordi- 
nate position of the accused constitutes an extenuating circumstance, and on the 
possibility of finding a legal definition for aggression—an exercise that strikes some 
people as somewhat artificial. The U.S.S.R. and its satellites have systematically held 
aloof from the discussions, which do show how academic such attempts are apt to remain 
in the absence of satisfactory definitions of democracy and freedom, for future 
antagonists will of course both claim to be acting in the name of two opposite con- 
ceptions of these same principles. 


Definition of Aggression 


Amapo (Gilberto). ‘“‘La Question de la Définition de l’Agression.”? Revue de Droit 
International, April-June 1952, pp. 147-55. 
The Geneva Protocol of 1924 was an attempt to complete the League of Nations 
Covenant by adding a definition, vague but flexible, of aggression. Listing unjustified 
acts of aggression as was done, notably, in the Conventions signed in London in 1933, 
on the basis of the Litvinoff-Politis draft, was a more exact but necessarily inadequate 
method; so were the proposals made by the Philippines and Bolivia at San Francisco, 
for the inclusion of a definition of aggression in the United Nations Charter. Those 
proposals were based on territorial considerations, which are of doubtful efficacy 
when the frontier or the political ownership of the invaded territory is not definitely 
established. A much more original proposal was made by Yugoslavia at the Fifth 
Session of the UN Assembly: a State should be considered an aggressor if it had not, 
within 24 hours of the outbreak of war, made a “‘declaration of aggression’’ and given 
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the order to cease fire. This proposal has not in fact been retained, except as a basis 
for a fuller definition than that submitted by the U.S.S.R. in 1950, which reverts to 
listing acts of aggression. The only possible solution seems the adoption of a flexible 
formula, which the Security Council or the General Assembly would be completely 
free to interpret. 


Bauick1 (Jan). ‘‘O definicji agresji’? (The definition of aggression). Panstwo i Pravo, 
July 1952, pp. 48-60. 

The definition of aggression is one of the primary aims of the Soviet Union and of 
progressive forces working for peace throughout the world. At the Disarmament 
Conference in 1933, the U.S.S.R. suggested a definition based upon listing acts that 
constitute aggression. This text was approved by a majority of the States present and 
incorporated in the London Convention. After the second world war aggression was 
outlawed, but there is greater need than ever for a definition. The question was inserted 
in the United Nations agenda at the beginning of 1952, despite opposition from the 
Anglo-American bloc whose representatives pointed out the impossibility of defining 
aggression as such, the need to examine the real intentions of the apparent aggressor, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing between aggression and legitimate defensive action. 
The Anglo-American bloc also took the opportunity afforded by these discussions to 
launch attacks against the Soviet Union, but these tactics did not enable them to 
obtain the votes of countries who doubted their peaceful intentions, and a resolution 
in favour of the principles expressed in the Soviet motion was adopted at the Sixth 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly. This vote was a great victory for 
the peace camp; it remains to complete it during the Seventh Session. 


Human Rights 


Bett1 (Emilio). ‘‘La dichiarazione 10 Dicembre 1948 dei ‘diritti dell’uomo’. ’? Nuova 
Rivista di Diritto Commerciale, diritto deil’economia, diritto sociale, 1952, Vol. V, Nos. 1-4; 
pp. 48-54. 

International rivalry now takes a new form, based on exploitation of the fear aroused 

at the prospect of total war. This rivalry may be manifested in several different ways: 

the political offensive conducted by indirect intervention in the internal affairs of the 
opposing country; economic warfare (winning markets, competition); diplomatic 
warfare aimed at encircling the opposing country by a system of alliances; finally, 
armed violence (threats of intervention, military action). All these actions are con- 
ducted in the name of justice and right, thus showing the vanity of words in such 


K documents as the Declaration of Human Rights of 10 December 1948. In an attempt 


to unify the principles of various previous documents, the Declaration formulates 
three fundamental requirements: protection of the individual against the all-powerful 
State, freedom of the individual from want, and the creation of an international 
community to safeguard the individual against fear and poverty. The first principle 
is not new in modern constitutional history (England provides an example of it). The 
sole novelty is the system that would control the exercise of a State’s power, in particular 
by means of a supra-national organization whose interference might be questioned if 
the organization came to be dominated by a single power. It is the second principle 


) which chiefly shows the discrepancy between liberty of the individual and social 


solidarity—a discrepancy of which the drafters of the Declaration seem to have the 
haziest notion. The third principle lays itself open to scepticism: at the present stage 
of history it seems unrealistic to think of setting up this new “‘supra-national idol’ 
on the ruins of the national State. 

See also: Appendix: Extracts from an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
15 August 1939, pp. 767-89, on the conception of the “‘peace-war’’, harbinger of the 
“cold war’’, 
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MirkinE-GuETZEviTCH (Boris). ‘Droits de l’Homme.”’ Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 

July 1952, pp. 3-9. 

In the task, entrusted to it by the General Assembly, of preparing draft covenants for 
the universal protection of Human Rights, the Commission on Human Rights comes 
up against the anti-democratic and undemocratic States which, as well as the demo- 
cratic States, are represented in the United Nations. In spite of the insignificance 
of the problems which most frequently occupy the attention of members of the 
commission, an important step was taken in last February’s decision to draft two 
distinct covenants, one on civil and political rights, the other on economic, social and 
cultural rights. 

This broadening of the politico-social basis of international law, which only epitomizes 
the constitutional evolution of the nations today, raises in an acute form the problem 
of the universality of the convenants on Human Rights. As universality is difficult 
to reconcile with the various attitudes of different members of the United Nations 
towards the rights for which the commission proposes to obtain recognition, should 
it not be replaced by a more realistic democratic ‘‘regionalism’’? 


MirekinE-GUETZEVITCH (Boris). ‘‘Quelques Réflexions sur les Droits de 17Homme.” 
Revue Philosophique de la France et de l’Etranger, July-September 1952, pp. 428-52. 
From the moment that political science broached the problem of Human Rights, it 
ceased to be purely descriptive or historic and became a political philosophy, a form 
of ethics. The democratic State is distinguished from undemocratic or anti-democratic 
States by its concern with such ethics; the bases of this type of State can alone be 
accepted as rules that are universally applicable. But the application of the rules set 
out in the Declaration of Human Rights, for which the United Nations voted in 1948, 
presupposes that one form of government prevails throughout the world—which is 
far from the case. The internationalism and universality of Human Rights is undeniably 
limited by the extreme diversity of the various States’ attitudes to these Rights, depend- 

ing upon their form of government. 

There are, indeed, no grounds for undue optimism, but one must not forget that 
the existence of the Charter is in itself a tangible result and that, whenever a State 
has produced a similar Charter, a long period of time has passed before the rights 
recognized by it have been respected. Failure to observe the rights internationally 
proclaimed in 1948 is a part of the crisis through which democracy is passing. The 
freedom of the individual for self-development—the dominating idea beneath the 
Universal Declaration—cannot be obtained without a struggle. It is mainly in 
this direction that Democracy must revivify its ethics in order to counter totalitari- 


anism. 
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Hevven Gorpuart (G. J. van). “Refugees: An Unsolved Problem.” The World 


Today, August 1952, pp. 324-32. 
When the IRO was liquidated at the end of 1951, the refugee problem had not been 
solved. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, took over some of the work that IRO had been doing for displaced persons 
who were victims of the 1939-45 war and for the new refugees (Arabs and Koreans). 
Up to the present the efforts of the United Nations have been directed towards assisting 
the emigration of refugees, but now another solution must be found. The increasing 
over-population of many European countries means that a country’s own nationals 
are competing with its refugees to emigrate; also, recipient countries are becoming 
more exacting towards immigrants and showing little humanitarian concern for them. 
The recently formed provisional inter-governmental Committee for European Emigra- 
tion has only very inadequate funds at its disposal. The principal objective of the 
programme adopted in January 1952 by the General Assembly was therefore to 
integrate refugees in the countries where they were living. But the examples of Austria 
and Western Germany show the difficulties of the problem, notably the lack of funds 
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to cover initial expenses. Similarly, in Trieste and Shanghai, two smaller groups of 
refugees of various origins, who are now suffering from under-nourishment and un- 
healthy conditions, will only be resettled in part and very slowly. Although the problem 
of providing subsistence to refugees has been more or less solved by the governments 
of the countries maintaining them, their economic and social integration in those 
countries must be a long-term undertaking, which still calls for great efforts by the 
United Nations High Commissioner and demands a spirit of international co-operation 
on the part of all the authorities concerned. 


MacuunzeE (Erwin). ‘‘Das Fliichtlingsprobjem in internationaler Sicht’’ (The inter- 
national aspect of the refugee problem). Osterreichische Monatshefte, July-August 1952, 
PP. 414-23. 

The second world war caused an intermixture of populations without precedent in 

history. As a result of the movement of armies, the emigration of labour, often compul- 

sory, and the movement of civil populations back and forth at the behest of military 
operations, it is true to say that in 1945, 50 million Europeans, or one in ten persons, 
were ‘‘displaced’’. The task of helping these refugees has fallen successively to 

UNRRA, from 1943 to 1947, then to the International Refugee Organization from 1947 

to 1951, and finally, since 1951, to the United Nations High Commissioner for 

Refugees. 

The first two organizations, with considerable funds at their disposal, did not confine 
themselves to providing refugees with political and legal protection as interpreted 
by the bodies which the League of Nations entrusted with similar work between 1919 
and 1939; they concentrated upon repatriation or resettlement overseas. The High 
Commissioner, with far smaller resources and powers, has to confine his work to 
establishing the refugees in the country where they now are, and adapting them to 
it. In Austria the Jager plan forms part of his efforts, and there is a scheme for concerted 
action with the Bonn Government over certain German minorities. 

But the problem remains; nor, according to the author, will it be solved until the 
whole of Europe overcomes its national egotisms and each country agrees to receive 
displaced persons according to its capacity. 


Mayer (Daniel). ‘“‘Ou en sont les Réfugiés?’? Evidences, November 1952, pp. 14-19. 

Since the International Refugee Organization was liquidated, more than a million 
human beings have been deprived of the protection and the services essential to exis- 
tence. Until now the problem of assisting refugees has been solved at the international 
level, whether by the League of Nations or the United Nations. The system established 
was thereby more independent and at the same time more stable; and the organs 
set up enjoyed almost indisputable authority. The French National Assembly has, 
however, lately adopted measures for the solution of this problem by setting up an 
office to undertake, on a purely national scale, some of the functions of the French 
delegation to the IRO. Legislation confers far-reaching autonomy upon the office, 
endeavours to provide security of appointment for its director, lays down in unambi- 
guous terms the qualifications for refugee status, and guarantees to those concerned 
the right to appeal against any decision depriving them of this status or contesting 
it. Despite its national basis, the new office will perhaps be able, by collaborating 
with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and with the former staff 
of the IRO to undertake the kind of consular work which is essential to refugees in 
many spheres. Owing to its lack of executive power, it is more doubtful whether it 
will be able to enforce the application in France of international agreements for the 


protection of refugees. 


Srevems (G. G.). ‘“‘Arab Refugees: 1948-1952.’’ The Middle East Journal, summer 1952, 
pp. 281-98. 

The fate of the 867,000 Arab refugees who left Palestine in 1947-48 is a problem funda- 

mental to peace in the Middle East. After the assassination of Count Bernadotte, 

UNRWAPR tried to solve this problem while the Arab States exploited the situation 
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for political ends, using the refugees as an argument in their struggle against Palestine, 
At present the refugees, dispersed among the different countries of the Middle East, 


are leading a life of destitution which the UN and Unicef are trying to alleviate in a 


slight degree. The problem is complicated by the fact that the most intelligent and ; 


useful members tend to emigrate, while those who remain are with difficulty assimilated 
into countries where the standard of living is already very reduced. In addition, Com- 
munists have embarked on intense activity in an attempt to convince the refugees 
that Western countries regard them merely as reserves for war and to persuade them 
to obtain repatriation. The United Nations finds itself in a dilemma; the Arab States 
are opposed to resettlement on their territories without financial or territorial compen- 
sation from Israel, which, on its side, considers the treaty as final and is firmly opposed 
to any mass return of refugees. All the efforts of four years, both by the Conciliation 
Commission and the Political Committee, have failed to lead to any agreement. It 
now seems impossible to negotiate a lasting peace between Jews and Arabs; perhaps 
unofficial negotiations between private individuals will lead to a solution. However 


this may be, the problem is no longer that of saving the much damaged prestige of q 


UN and the Western powers, but the preservation of the whole Middle East from violent 
revolution. 


Non-self-governing Territories 


Wicny (P.). “La Politique Coloniale de la Belgique devant les Nations Unies.” La 
Revue Politique, 25 August 1952, pp. 430-39. 

Belgium has just cause for pride in her economic, political and social achievements 
in the Congo: she credits herself with the bestowal of a truly democratic constitution 
upon her former colony, and is astonished by the endless extension of control which 
the international community seeks to impose upon her. The San Francisco Charter 
declared that the welfare of every human being in every country was a matter of 
international interest; therefore countries administering non-self-governing territories 
should regularly communicate to the UN Secretariat information on economic and 
social developments in those territories. But the information required has increasingly 
to cover the political development towards independence of former colonies, while 
the ad hoc committee tries to play the same role in regard to non-self-governing territo- 
ries that the Trusteeship Council plays in the case of the former mandated territories. 
Faced with this development, Belgium could oppose it by insisting upon adherence 
to the letter of the law. A much more successful policy would, however, be for her 
to demand that the same control be imposed on non-colonial countries with ethnic 
minorities that is being imposed on the colonial powers. By thus demanding no more 
than is her just due, Belgium could honourably withdraw from the United Nations 
if she failed to obtain satisfaction. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Rysatko (G.), “Rol Mezhdunarodnovo Valiutnovo Fonda i Mezhdunarodnovo 
Banka Rekonstruktsii i razvitiia v agressivnykh planakh S.S.A.”’ (The role of the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in the aggressive plans of the U.S.A.), Vneshniaia torgovlia (Foreign 
Trade), July 1952, pp. 29-35. 

The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development are not international institutions but instruments of United States 

policy. The purpose of credit operations of the International Bank, particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries, is not the economic development of those countries; 
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the credits are designed to assists the infiltration of American capital, to develop the 
branches of the country’s economy that benefit American capitalists, and to finance 
the stock-piling of strategic materials by the United States of America (for example, 
the loans to Ethiopia, Brazil, Iran and the Belgian Congo). The Bank encourages 
private investments, with a view to their yielding large returns. The high rate of 
interest on its loans enriches American financiers on the international money market, 
and the many conditions attached to its loans allow unwarranted interference by the 
United States of America in the underdeveloped countries. The Bank also promotes 
the large-scale export of American goods: 73.1 per cent of credits provided by it between 
1947 and 1951 were used for the purchase of these goods. 

The International Monetary Fund has failed to perform the tasks for which it was 
created. Owing to the opposition raised by Great Britain to the invasion of its markets, 
it has not been able to obtain the abolition of trade and monetary restrictions. The 
substantial devaluation of different currencies two years ago undoubtedly strengthened 
the dollar but did not stabilize the international exchange rates. As a result of the 
depreciation of the dollar in relation to gold, the Monetary Fund has not been able 
to prevent member countries from carrying out an increasing number of their transac- 
tions in gold at the free market rate; it has finally been obliged to retract its complete 
prohibition of the free sale of gold, thus aggravating Great Britain’s difficult financial 
situation. The United States, after arranging that each country’s part in the control 
of the Monetary Fund and the International Bank should depend upon its gold reserves 
and its national income, is now able to dictate decisions to the governing bodies, on 
which representatives of American financial interests invariably sit, and to direct the 
activity of these two institutions to their advantage and to the detriment of the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies. 


The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 


Aykroyb (W. R.). ““FAO and Child Nutrition.”’ Courier, July-August 1952, pp. 367-76. 
Continuing the work of several bodies which played a similar, if less important, part 
before the war, mainly under the auspices of the League of Nations, the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization has been created in Rome in 1945. 
Its nutrition section, one of the largest in the organization, has extremely varied 
duties, especially in the field of scientific research. Its studies bear on the consumption 
and composition of foods, on the effects that ways of preparing and preserving food 
may have upon its nutritional value, and on particular nutritional problems arising 
at certain vulnerable periods in the life of human beings, for instance, childhood or 
maternity. Considerable documentation and information, built up on the basis of 
this and other similar research, is published in the form of technical or statistical works. 
Conferences are held periodically to consider the results achieved and to formulate 
the necessary recommendations regarding the rationalization of the production and 
distribution of foodstuffs and co-operation by the various United Nations organs, 
which is indispensable to the success of FAO’s work. 


Lancrop (Georges). “‘A propos de I|’Histoire et de 1’Activité des Institutions Inter- 
nationales. L’O.A.A. (FAO) et les Sciences Sociales.”? Revue Internationale d’ Histoire 
Politique et Constitutionnelle, July-December 1951, pp. 306-28. 

Since 1945 FAO has continued the work begun in 1908 by the International Institute 

of Agriculture. The same governing idea—improvement of food and agriculture 

through action at the international level—dominates the work of each of these bodies, 
both organized on a full and permanent basis. The first was entirely independent, 
while the second co-operates with UN, of which it is a specialized agency. Limited 
financial resources have obliged the activities of both organizations to follow the same 
course; documentation and scientific research are more in evidence than material 
assistance, although this has not entirely disappeared. The IIA carried out mainly 
statistical research (world inventory of resources or studies on economic fluctuations 
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in agriculture), with some social and legal enquiries; it left an invaluable legacy of 
methods and bases for such work. 

With larger funds at its disposal, and with the benefit of ITA’s experience, FAO 
has been able to extend its activities into more varied fields. The statistical work of 
IIA has been systematized and extended, notably in regard to forests and fisheries; 
permanent statistical information services have been established ; very extensive research 
is being carried out for improving the present system of international distribution of 
agricultural produce, for allocating surpluses and remedying shortages; a considerable 
number of documents on the legal, administrative and social aspects of rural life 
have been assembled; FAO investigators are extending their enquiries to every 
region of the world and all fields of scientific research, whilst the organization itself 
takes an ever-increasing part in the Technical Assistance Programme of the United 
Nations. 


The Iiernational Labour Organisation 
Moser (G. V.). ‘‘The International Labour Organisation.”? Harvard Business Review. 
Vol. XXX, July-August 1952, pp. 109-20. 

The author wishes to draw the attention of American business men and employers 
to the importance of the International Labour Organisation, its internal structure, 
and the dangers inherent in it at the present time. ILO is one of the most powerful 
evidences of the socialist trends that are active in the world; the dissemination of its 
principles and methods can only dissuade other countries from following the example of the 
United States of America. This is due partly tothe merging of trade unionism with socialist 
ideas in the nineteenth century, and partly to the particular conditions prevailing 
when the organization was founded after the first world war. Under the influence of 
French and English socialists the ILO then tended to become a super-government. 
Favouring the extension of government control, the ILO also wants wider recognition 
for its decisions; they have, moreover, the form of international treaties, as is entirely 
in line with the socialist ideal of the worldwide regulation of labour conditions. But it is 
clear that universal labour laws are impossible, and the example of the United States 
shows that the completely contrary philosophy of free enterprise has led to economic 
and social achievements which have contributed to the country’s wealth. Unfortunately, 
in ILO, employers come up against a coalition of trade unions and governments, both 
equally hostile to the philosophy of free enterprise. In the face of this situation, American 
employers should devote more attention to ILO; it might then be possible, for instance, 
that the experts sent by this organization to certain countries to assist them with social 
legislation or labour problems would not be exclusively trade union or government 
representatives, unwilling to recognize or advocate the benefits of American free enter- 
prise. In particular, American employers should realize that ILO’s decisions are also 
of interest to them, and that they should therefore give more effective support to their 
representative and his collaborators. 


Morr (Jean). ‘‘Normes Minima de la Sécurité Sociale Votées par la Conférence 
Internationale du Travail.’ Revue Syndicale Suisse, September 1952, pp. 233-44. 
The work of the thirty-fifth International Labour Conference produced successful 
results in four important directions. Despite the opposition of the employers’ group, the 
conference voted in favour of a convention on paid holidays for agricultural workers; 
this convention is extremely flexible; the principle alone is established and governments 
are left to decide how to put it into practice. The conference also adopted by a very 
large majority a convention and a recommendation for the revision of the 1919 conven- 
tion on maternity welfare and, in particular, for the extension of its application beyond 
industry and trade. A satisfactory agreement was reached with regard to the convention 
on minimum standards of social security, which had occasioned numerous discussions 
during previous sessions; the final text, which was very comprehensive and yet capable 
of sufficient flexibility in its application, should enable the new convention to be 
ratified by a large number of countries. In addition, the conference endeavoured to 
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limit an already lengthy discussion by defining, in a very brief recommendation, the 
scope of bipartite co-operation in this connexion and methods of effecting such co- 
operation. 


TrocteT (Léon E.). “La Législation Sociale Internationale.’’ Bulletin Mensuel du 
Centre d’ Etudes et de Documentation Sociales de la Province de Liége, October 1952, pp. 339- 
86. 

The evolution of international labour legislation shows a trend towards universality 
which finds expression in documents regulating the operation of the International 
Labour Organisation, as well as in the methods and procedure of this body, where 
multilateral and regional agreements occupy an increasing place; thus economic unions 
and customs unions may bring about a social union. At the same time ILO, which 
has until now concentrated its efforts on legislation covering as many States as possible, 
is turning more and more to direct action, especially by taking part in technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries; this must be taken as a sign of the organization’s 
maturity. Its action is based on recognition of ‘‘the right of intervention in the name of 
humanity”’, which is, so to speak, an expression of the natural lawin international iaw, 
and which the Philadelphia Declaration and the revised ILO Constitution have defin- 
itely made part of public international law. The methods of putting into effect the right 
to intervene in the name of humanity are characterized by a refusal to use extreme 
repressive measures and are based on the organization’s moral authority. The work 
of ILO aims at developing social justice, which appears to be an essential condition for 
the maintenance of international peace. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


M. G. L..‘‘Le Département des Sciences Sociales de l’Unesco. Son Activité dans l’Année 
1950-51.” Revue Internationale d’Histoire Politique et Constitutionnelle, July-December 
1951, PP. 329-32. 

The activities of Unesco’s Social Science Department, which were considerably inten- 
sified in 1950-51, are pursued in three main directions. The foundation of several 
international associations and the circulation of a specialized international bulletin 
have greatly helped to advance international co-operation in the social sciences. The 
study of ‘‘social tensions’’ has continued with increased energy and has been extended 
to problems raised by industrialization, the adaptation of immigrants and the racial 
factor. The department’s work for social science teaching and documentation is well 
on the way to making Unesco a world documentation centre in the subject, by co- 
ordinating the efforts of regional centres and local associations. The creation of Unesco 
and the innovations it is making thus mark a stage in the development of social science 
and contribute to the maintenance of peace in the world. 


Vattors (H. V.). ‘Race et Racisme, les Déclarations de l’Unesco sur la Race.”’ L’ Anthro- 
pologie, September 1952, pp. 291-304. 
A committee of experts, convened by Unesco at the suggestion of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, published on 18 July 1950 a statement designed 
to combat race prejudice. In this statement stress was laid on the need, said to have been 
scientifically established, to replace the term ‘‘race’’ by ‘‘ethnic group”’; on the non- 
existence of constitutional differences between the different human groups; on the need 
for an absolute condemnation of the racial myth, as being even less acceptable, than the 
biological fact on which it claimed to be based; and on the essential unity of the human 
species. The statement was criticized by many experts as being a play upon words, as 
unduly minimizing the indisputable phenomenon of race, and as being exaggeratedly 
optimistic in its philosophical conclusions. A new text, compiled by a second committee 
and recently published by Unesco, made the corrections which seemed necessary. 
The existence of “‘race’’ was recognized as a fact based on evidence and its more definite 
consequences were scientifically examined. But the new version rightly agrees with the 
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first in condemning unreservedly all theories founded on the existence of a pure race 
or any racial hierarchy. (The two successive versions of the statement are incorporated 
in the article.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Brierry (J. L..). The Law of Nations. An introduction to the International Law of 

Peace, 4th edition, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949, in 12mo, ix + 306 pp. 
International law is neither a myth nor a panacea, but an institution like any other, 
which we can use in order to establish a better international order; and the question 
of its role in international life is more important today than ever before. The core of the 
question is the problem of State sovereignty. The doctrine of national sovereignty, 
which the founders, J. Bodin and even Hobbes, regarded as a principle of order, has 
now, thanks to the policy of the modern State to identify sovereignty with power, 
become a principle of chaos: since sovereignty is unlimited power, it is impossible for 
the State, by its very nature, to be subject to any law. We must therefore take natural 
law as our starting point. To what extent, and for what reason, is international law 
binding upon States? The consensual theory, derived from the positivist doctrine, is 
no more satisfactory than the theory of fundamental rights, since both attribute the 
compulsion to obey to the law itself whereas it derives in reality from the fact that man, 
as a reasonable being, is bound to choose order rather than chaos as a guiding principle. 
Taking Article 38 of the Statutes of the International Court of Justice, the author 
examines the various different sources of international law, and the various different 
institutions which fulfil, in relation to international law, the functions fulfilled by 
national institutions in relation to the law of each individual State. The fact that inter- 
national lawis based on usage accounts for the rudimentary nature of international 
institutions, which cover only a limited field, and lack adequate means to enforce 
observance of the law. Three chapters are devoted to the specific problems of the State 
in international law; three more chapters to a study of the principal mechanisms for 
peaceful settlement of disputes, or the resort to force. The fact that States are at present 
given a choice of methods for settlement of disputes constitutes a permanent threat to 
peace, in that it encourages States in their tendency to consider themselves above the 
law. In fact, international law can never become an effective means of settling disputes 
unless and until the society of nations undertakes to conform to the provisions of that 
law. 


Martin (Andrew). ‘‘Human Rights and World Politics.” The Year Book of World 
Affairs 1951, London, Stevens & Sons, 1951, 8vo, 428 pp., pp. 37-80. 
It is instructive to ascertain, in the period between the proclamation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (10 December 1948) and the second session of the Council 
of Europe (August 1950), firstly, to what extent the codification of Human Rights has 
been affected by the East-West tension; and secondly, how international obligations 
already generally accepted, or claimed to exist, have been used as an instrument in the 
“‘cold war’’. From the point of view of principle, the Universal Declaration represents 
an important step forward; the United Nations thereby reaffirmed its intention to 
make the defence of human rights, which is the main concern of international law as a 
whole, the principal preoccupation of the organization. However, the hostility of the 
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authoritarian governments and the differences in the level of development in the various 
countries make it impossible for even the abridged version of these rights, confined to 
individual rights only-—which it has been suggested, but in vain, should be made 
binding—to be generally applied in the immediate future. No sanctions in case of non- 
application can be guaranteed (impossibility of guaranteeing, in practice, the “‘right of 
individual petition’’). As regards economic and social rights, neither the Economic and 
Social Council nor the Commission on Human Rights has been able to reach agreement 
on the text of the basic definition of these rights; whilst present world conflicts have 
made it impossible, for instance, to codify certain specific human rights such as the 
right to freedom from slavery and forced labour, and the right to freedom of information. 
The Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe suggested that these problems 
might be solved on a regional basis by seeking to get an abridged form of the Declara- 
tion made binding at any rate in the group of Western European countries linked by a 
common civilization. This attempt has, however, been frustrated by national prejudice 
and the absence or ineffectiveness of any practical forms of legal guarantee. Though 
the United Nations—and the General Assembly in particular—has given careful 
consideration to many cases of violation of Human Rights, it has never had sufficient 
authority to enforce the application of its recommendations. The most outstanding 
cases in which it has intervened have been those of the treatment of persons of Indian 
origin in the Union of South Africa, the Soviet wives of foreign citizens, and the trial 
of ecclesiastics in Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. No progress can be made in so 
delicate a sphere without a general improvement in international relations. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Watters (F. P.). A History of the League of Nations, 2 vols., London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952, 8vo, 463, 366 pp. 

This important work, published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs of London, opens with a review of the origins of the League of Nations, 


the circumstances of its foundation and the basic Covenant adopted at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919. There follows a description of the League’s structure and of the 
various political, economic and social bodies which formed a part of it. The history of 
the League of Nations falls into four periods. First came the “‘years of growth”’, in which 
the organization encountered many difficulties, more particularly the complex problems 
of post-war politics. With 1924 came a “‘period of stability”, coinciding with a period 
of relative equilibrium in international politics; this was the period when men believed 
in and looked for a true era of peace. However, a ‘‘period of conflict”’ followed, between 
1931 and 1936, when crisis followed crisis from the Manchukuo conflict, the war in 
Latin America, the Hungarian-Yugoslav crisis, down to the Italo-Abyssinian war and 
the annexation of Abyssinia. During this period rearmament plans took the place of 
the disarmament agreements so recently discussed. Lastly came the “‘years of defeat”’, 
the period immediately prior to the second world war, in which the League of Nations, 
despite its attempts to bring about reforms and to intervene in the course of events, 
progressively lost all political authority. It finally dissolved in 1946, when its last Assem- 
bly was held, though it achieved partial reincarnation in certain of the agencies of the 
United Nations. The author was a member of the League of Nations Secretariat for 
more than 20 years. What makes his book valuable is that, in giving an amply documented 
description of the history of the League, it also presents a brief account of the evolution 
of international relations between the two wars. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 1951, edited by Clyde Eagleton and Richard 
N. Swift. New York University Press, New York, and Oxford University Press, 
London, 1952, 278 pp., $4.50. 
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Report of the proceedings of the third ‘‘Institute’? convened at the instance of the 
“‘Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations and World Affairs’’, New York 
University, attended by senior officials of the United Nations and a large number of 
experts. As in previous years, papers were read on every aspect of United Nations 
activity, each paper being followed by a discussion in which those present put several 
questions to the author (who had given the official point of view) and had no hesitation 
in proffering criticism. The collected papers with the questions and replies on each 
provide readers with a great deal of information on the United Nations, and enable 
them to arrive at informed views on the different problems. 


Capocan (Alexander). ‘““The United Nations: A Balance Sheet.” The Yearbook of 

World Affairs 1951, London, Stevens & Sons, 1951, 8vo, 428 pp., pp. I-11. 
In 1944, the United States of America and the United Kingdom, joined very shortly 
by China and the Soviet Union, began to draw up a scheme for an international 
organization for the preservation of peace and security. The resultant Charter, though 
deriving implicitly from the Covenant of the League of Nations, differs from the latter 
in the following particulars. Firstly, the Security Council is in permanent session and 
has no concern with economic and social activities. Secondly, instead of unanimous 
decisions, the Charter provides for decisions by a majority of seven members including 
all five of the permanent members: if one of the five votes against a resolution, this has 
the effect of a veto and is sufficient to annul the motion. The abuse of the right of veto, 
to which the Soviet delegate has had recourse between 40 and 50 times, typifies the 
spirit in which the Charter has been applied; the practice established since 1946, 
however, allows for one of the five to abstain from voting on a resolution without such 
abstention constituting a veto. These difficulties seem to have given rise to a tendency 
to refer problems to the General Assembly rather than to the Security Council. In the 
Assembly, decisions are taken by a two-thirds majority, and though admittedly that 
body only adopts recommendations, these are binding at least on the States which 
voted for them. The danger inherent in this development consists in the tendency of 
the Assembly to crystallize into blocks which may easily comprise more than a third 
of the membership, or even two-thirds, in which case the block’s preponderance of 
voting power could be exercised without control. In face of the difficulties brought to 
light by five years’ working of the Charter, it is to be hoped that, in default of revision, 
which is politically impracticable, actual practice will come nearer to meeting the needs 
of the case than rigid adherence to the letter would permit. 


Hoxzorn (L. W.). War and Peace Aims of the United Nations. Vol. II, 1943-45, World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, 1948. lxv +1,278 pp. 
The purpose of this work is to make available to research workers material that will 
enable them to trace the development of the war and peace aims of the United States of 
America and their allies and to determine the conditions in which a complex organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of future peace might be established. In conjunction with the 
communiqués from international conferences, the speeches and declarations by 
statesmen (which form the bulk of the work) throw light on the reasons that have led 
the various people concerned to share in the building of the new world. The book 
gives, for each country, a chronological list of the principal documents, together with 
extracts from the most important and with notes setting this material in its proper 
historical context. When any question has been dealt with by more than one authority, 
there are references indicating the documents to be consulted. In some instances it has 
been possible to reveal secret clauses, e.g. in the case of the Eisenhower-Badoglio armis- 
tice. Further, the documents for each country included are preceded by an extensive 
chronological table of national or international events affecting the country concerned. 
The first part of the book—178 pages—deals with the activities of the United Nations 
themselves, tracing the progress of international co-operation from the Casablanca 
Conference to the Potsdam Conference and incorporating the agreements made on the 
conditions to be imposed on the conquered nations, and on the numerous economic, 
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social and cultural measures to be adopted to ensure the reconstruction of the world 
after the war. There follow more than 200 pages on the United States of America, the 
same amount on Great Britain and 165 pages on the British Dominions. Seventy pages 
are devoted to the U.S.S.R., not because its contribution was any less, but because the 
speeches of its rulers were terser and less frequent. China and the six countries of 
Western Europe occupied by Germany account for 140 pages, whilst over 300 pages, 
> are divided between the countries of Eastern Europe (Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece 
' Yugoslavia), the Latin American countries, the countries of the Arab League and the 
> remaining countries of Africa and the Middle East. The whole is rounded off by a 
bibliography of the official sources and works in which the speeches and documents 
referred to can be found, and by an analytical index. 


MacLaurin (John). The United Nations and Power Politics. London, George Allen 
- & Unwin, 1951, 8vo, xiii+468 pp. 

» In the author’s view, the United Nations is neither a national entity nor a panel of 
international experts, but a collection of national representatives with administrative 


| machinery at their disposal. Hence the temptation experienced by every national 


delegation to use the machinery for its own ends. Each of them claims to be devoted 
| to the organization’s interests, but in practice rejects all measures which do not suit its 
' own. National policy overrides international policy, as the author shows more parti- 
" cularly by comparison of the space given by the American press to the opening of the 
» session of 5 April 1949 and to the signature the previous day of the Atlantic Pact. The 
author goes on to describe the mechanism of the organization and gives an account of 
the rare successes and numerous setbacks of its various organs—General Assembly 
(South Africa, the former Italian colonies, convention on genocide, establishment and 
closure of UNRRA, etc.); Security Council (the Iranian question, Israel, Indonesia 
Korea, the atomic weapon, the question of the veto) ; the Economic and Social Council, 
| the Specialized Agencies, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice, 
' and the Secretariat. With regard to the last named, the author emphasizes the problem 
_ of the international loyalty of the organization’s officials. In his final chapter he points 
' out the dangers of war implicit in the pursuit of national political ends within the 
framework of the United Nations. There are two ways only of escaping from the present 
_ deadlock—on the one hand, the liberation of the oppressed and aid to the under- 
' developed countries, and on the other, the transformation of the present international 
' society into an international federation and of the United Nations into a 
» world government. 


Towards a World Community. Selected Speeches. Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 1950, in 12mo, vi-+186 pp. 
The discussions at the third session of the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations were concentrated on four themes. On the first—Technical Assistance and 
Point Four—Mrs. A. Myrdal (United Nations) gave an outline of the United Nations’ 
contribution to the growth of social well-being throughout the world; Mr. M. B. 
Folsom (Kodak) showed the value of the American economy for the achievement of 
world prosperity; and Mr. C. Golden (ECA) spoke on the role of trade unionism, the 
mportance of which was fully realized by the A.F. of L. Other addresses were on the 
application of Point Four in Africa, the development of the Middle East, and obstacles 
to economic advance. The second item on the agenda included discussions on Germany 
and Japan, regional groupings. Then came the British Commonwealth, schemes for 
the unification of Europe, South-East Asia, and the Atlantic Union; the last named 
had become particularly urgent following the developments in Korea, and Mr. C, 
Streit (Federal Union) argued that it should be developed into a federation; the geo- 
graphical factors were examined by Mr.S. MacCune (Colgate University), while Mr. A. 
Bebler (Yugoslavia) described examples of ‘‘regionalism” within the United Nations. 
The fourth theme was the United Nations’ role in the building of a world community. 
In this connexion Mr. P. Khiss (New York Herald Tribune) criticized the actions of the 
United Nations as regards the control of atomic energy; Mr. Balachandra Rajan 
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(India) stressed the responsibility of the ‘immediate’? powers, like India, for the 
maintenance of peace; And Mr. E. A. Gross (United States of America) gave an 
account of the policy of the United States in the United Nations. 


Jounson (D. H. N.). “Trusteeship: Theory and Practice.” The Yearbook of World 
Affairs 1951, London, Stevens & Sons, 1951, 8vo, 482 pp., pp. 221-45. 
A fact which emerged at the fourth session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations was the growing divergence of views between the powers administering non. 
self-governing and trusteeship territories and the ‘“‘anti-colonial” block; the latter 
sought to assimilate colonies to the status of trusteeship territories and to extend the 
authority of the Trusteeship Council. As far as colonies are concerned, Chapter XI of 
the Charter represents a victory for the anti-colonial block, although the colonial 
powers are not absolutely opposed in principle to international supervision of the 
administration of colonies. Study of certain resolutions of the General Assembly 
between 1946 and 1948 shows that United Nations supervision is becoming almost as 
strict in respect of colonies as in respect of trusteeship territories. With regard to the 
latter, the régime provided for in Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter goes much 
further than the mandates system of the League of Nations; in particuiar, the primary 
object in all territories is stated to be the progressive development of self-government. 
Moreover, the General Assembly further has the chief responsibility with regard to any 
trusteeship territory, the Trusteeship Council acting under its authority for the non- 
strategic areas. From the anti-colonialist point of view, the present trusteeship system 
still has: three main defects: the special system placing the strategic areas under the 
Security Council; the lack of any date of termination of trusteeship (save in the case of 
Italian Somaliland); and the loophole left for the avoidance of the obligations of 
the trusteeship system by administrative unions between colonies and trusteeship 
territories. However, politically the problem is the same for non-self-governing 
and for trusteeship territories, and its solution will depend on mutual confi- 
dence between the ‘‘administering powers’? and the other members lof the United 


Nations. 


Drost (Pieter N.). Human Rights as Legal Rights. The Realization of Individual Human 
Rights in Positive International Law. Leiden, A.; W. Sijthoff’s Vitgeversmij N.V., 
1951, 8vo, 272 pp. 

Human Rights and the basic freedoms are two facets of a single problem; their achieve- 

ment is dependent on the degree of democratic maturity and economic well-being 

in the country concerned. In this field the role of the jurist is of primary importance, 
for it is to him that the task falls of translating idealistic aspirations into positive legis- 
lation. The notion of Human Rights in international law presupposes the recognition 
of the individual as the subject of such rights, the point from which subsequent develop- 
ments start. The foundation of the United Nations and the drafting of a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, despite the fact that the latter has no legal force, represent 
an appreciable step forward. But the most difficult task remains, as there is no organ- 
ization in existence to guarantee respect for those rights. In the author’s view, the 
only practicable method appears to be to proceed by way of international treaties, 
but in the present state of the world, worldwide recognition and worldwide enforcement 
are impossible. A leading role must fall to the individual himself, and, having defined 
the legal nature of the right of petition, the author makes it the keystone of his system, 
going on to examine how it could operate and with what international institutions. 
Internationally, the corollary of respect for Human Rights would be respect for the 
rights of nations, which would make it possible to establish peace between the nations 
and better international understanding. However, all these objectives cannot be attained 
in a short time. All the Law can, indeed, do is to moderate and reshape national ways 
of life, and even then, conditionally on its being in step with the development of national 
ethics. We must, therefore, beware of the dangerous illusion that the State could 
establish a better social order than could the citizens themselves, for the fact is 
that a better State can only be the outcome of generations of better citizens. The 
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great task to which jurists have to devote themselves is to incorporate in positive 
law whatever, in a particular country and at a particular time, is ready for incor- 
poration; failing that, no effective system of Human Rights can be established or 
maintained. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Hamsro (E.). La Jurisprudence de la Cour Internationale (The Case Law of the International 

Court). Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1952, vii + 699 pp. 
Publication of this catalogue of the decisions, opinions and orders of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and the International Court of Justice has come about 
as a result of the growing importance of case law in the evolution of international 
law. The collection is published in French and English and provides a general view, 
illustrated by extracts, and with refercnces to their gazetting of the court’s decisions 
in the field of general international law—its sources (treaties and their interpretation, 
custom, principles of law and the practice of individual States), its ‘‘subjects’”” and 
their attributes (States, international organizations, status of natural and legal persons), 
the pacific solution of differences (principles, the international court, procedures), 
conflicts, war and neutrality. Only the decisions of the court as such are given, the per- 
sonal or dissenting views of judges being omitted. The book contains in addition a 
chronological list of the Court’s decisions, and a bibliography in two parts of books 
and articles dealing with the Permanent Court and the International Court respectively 
(1,725 titles). There is an analytical index, in French and English, of the contents of this 
work, 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Dresoip (William, Jr.). The End of the ITO Essays in International Finance. October 1952, 


Princeton University, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, New 

Jersey, 8vo, 37 pp. 

In the troubled last weeks of 1950, few people paid attention to a State Department 
press release on the International Trade Conference then being held at Torquay 
under which the draft Charter for the establishment of an International Trade Organ- 
ization (ITO) was not to be resubmitted to Congress. That was the end of the ITO, 
to which the United States of America had attached so much importance formerly 
and of which they were indeed the originators. What then are the reasons for this 
setback? The notion of an International Trade Organization had been mooted as 
early as 1945, with a view to the reconstruction of Europe and the restoration of the 
balance of payments. However, when an ‘“‘abridged scheme” was adopted in 1948 
at Havana, it no longer conformed to the conditions prevailing; the world was 
divided [into two camps, and the Marshall Plan (launched in 1947) and the 
General Agreement ‘on Tariffs and Trade, ‘also dating from 1947, offered provi- 
sional solutions for the most urgent problems. Further, after Roosevelt’s death, 
the Charter no longer received the same degree of American Government support. 
Lastly, the opposition of business interests in the United States of America blocked 
all prospects of the Charter’s being approved by Congress. Opposition to it consisted 
of a combination of protectionists and those whose complaint against the Charter 
was that it did not go far enough and could permit countries in difficulties to have 
recourse to restrictive practices when the United States would be, freeing their own 
markets. 

The ITO is dead, but certain of its principles have been carried over into other 
international documents such as the OEEC’s Code of Liberalization, the Schuman 
Plan, various recommendations by the Economic and Social Council, and more parti- 
cularly the Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This last has been adopted 
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by go countries and remains in force until 1953. It incorporates, though admittedly 
in a more tentative form, some of the rules of the Havana Charter. However, it is 
already giving rise to objections of various kinds in the United States of America, 
which are faced with the choice of a new world economic policy without having very 
reliable criteria for determining which is the best, both for themselves and for the 
rest of the world. 


Fawcett (J. E. S.). ‘“The Havana Charter.’ The Yearbook of World Affairs 1951, 
London, Stevens & Sons, 1951, 8vo, 428 pp., pp. 269-89. 

The Havana Charter was drawn up by the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment held in 1947-48. It is a full-scale code—in 9 chapters and 16 annexes—of 
complex provisions on economic development and trade and customs policy. While 
the degree of fullness and integration varies with the sections of the work, in some 
measure all the following items are covered: full employment, international investment, 
limitations to international trade (customs, tariffs, quantitative restrictions, discrim- 
inatory practices), understandings, trusts and cartels, inter-governmental agreements 
on basic products, settlement of international differences in commercial matters and 
finally general or temporary provisions for the foundation of the International Trade 
Organization, a Specialized Agency of the United Nations whose structure and inter- 
national legal status are laid down in Chapter VII of the Charter. What is the signifi- 
cance of the Havana Charter? The drafting of it was the occasion of lengthy discussions 
and negotiations between countries differing in traditions, structure and economic 
importance; and compromises and exceptions have transformed the original project 
of the United States, in which the informing principle was complete multilateralism, 
In its final form the Charter emerges as a statement of principles, a collection of rules 
of commercial and financial practice which do not involve true legal obligations; 
and, while provision is made for sanctions, the cases in which they can be applied 
are ill-defined. The Charter is an instance of the efforts made by the United States 
after the war to reorganize international trade along lines of planned liberalism. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC 
OPINION RESEARCH (WAPOR) 


Vevey, Switzerland, September 1953 


The World Association for Public Opinion Research (WAPOR) will, together with 
ESOMAR (European Society for Opinion Surveys and Market Research), hold its 
annual conference this year at Vevey, Switzerland. 

The meetings will last from 31 August to 4 September. Most opinion research experts 
from European countries will be attending the conference and many colleagues from 
other parts of the world are expected too. Specialists from related fields in the social 
sciences will be particularly welcome. The provisional agenda contains such items as: 
Measurement of the impact of communications and mass media (on a national and an 
international scale); Questionnaire design and techniques; Research on international 
tourism and other forms of recreational activities; The use of mail questionnaires and 
surveys; The study of attitudes and the techniques of scaling; International studies 
of economic behaviour. 

Inquiries and other communications about this conference can be addressed to either 
of the following persons, who form the Conference Committee: 

Leo P. Crespi, Vice-President WAPOR, Reactions Analysis Staff, Office of Public 

Affairs, HICOG, Mehlem, Germany; 

Pierre Devrient, Chairman Conference Committee WAPOR, Council Member 

ESOMAR, 87 Galeries du Commerce, Lausanne, Switzerland; 


Henry Durant, President ESOMAR, Council Member ESOMAR, 59 Brook Street, 


London W.1, England; 
Jan Stapel, President WAPOR, NIPO, Postbus 104, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 





